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Pack hel IN GERODUGLLON 
CHAPTER I. 


THE SUMMER SESSION IN STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 
AS A FACTOR IN THE PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


A. The Setting of the Problem. An original inquiry into the history 
of the summer agencies of teacher-education is not here deemed neces- 
sary. That phase of the problem has been sufficiently dealt with by 
Willoughby’ and C. D. Judd.? Nevertheless, there are four types of 
summer education which preceded the present-day summer session in 
normal schools, teachers’ colleges, liberal arts colleges, and universities 
and which have so close a relation to our problem as to justify a brief 
review here. 


1. The Teachers’ Institute. The first “summer school’? was estab- 
lished and conducted by Henry Barnard in 1839. He ‘assembled 
26 young men at Hartford and formed them into a class. “They were 
taught for six weeks by able lecturers and teachers and had the advan- 
tage of observation in the public schools of Hartford.’ ... But the 
name ‘institute’... . was apparently first used by J. S. Denman, 
superintendent of Schools of Tompkins, New York.”* “After the 
year 1843 the practice of holding institutes began to spread through- 
out the northern states.”> “With the organization of school systems 
the institutes became a part of the educational machinery,’’* to such 
an extent that the United States Commissioner of Education was 
led to report, in 1887: “So general is the recognized importance of 


1. Willoughby, W. W., The History of Summer Schools in the United States, 
Com. of Ed. Report, 1891-2, Vol. II, pp. 893-957. 

2. Judd, C. D., The Summer School as an Agency for the Training of Teachers 
in the United States, George Peabody College for Teachers, Contributions to 
Education, Nashville, Tenn., 1921, Ch. II. 

3. Russell, Charles, Improvement of the City Elementary Teacher mn Service, 
New York, 1922, p. 2. 

4. Ruediger, W. C., Improvement of Teachers tn Service, U. S. Bur. of Ed. Bul., 
1911, No. 3, p. 10. 

5. Ibid., p. 10. 

6. Monroe, P., Cyclopedia of Education, Vol. III, p. 467. 
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this work that the states, with few exceptions, . . . . have incor- 
porated in the school laws provision for institutes, making attendance 
compulsory.”” Ruediger® found in 1911 some sort of legal provision 
for institutes, association meetings, and summer normal schools for 
teachers in all 48 states with attendance “‘compulsory” in 30 states. 
These various meetings or sessions are reported by him to have lasted 
from one day to nine weeks, according to the nature of the occasion 
and the state in which they were held. 

The purposes of the institutes were not always the same. Most 
frequently they seemed to be those of review of common-school sub- 
jects, suggestions on the management of schools and on methods of 
teaching, administrative direction, and inspiration. Ruediger says®: 
“The typical institute at one and the same time serves (1) as a profes- 
sional school for teachers; (2) as a teachers’ meeting in which the 
appointed authorities acquaint the teachers with the educational policies 
of the state or county; and (3) as a teachers’ convention or association 
whose purpose is largely social.” At the present time, with the enlarge- 
ment and extension of opportunities for the pre-service education of 
teachers, the more generally established long term of summer sessions 
in universities, colleges, teachers’ colleges, normal schools, and the use 
in some cases of six weeks’ county summer schools, it seems that the 
teachers’ institute in the older sense of the term has been largely 
displaced. There will still be needed, however, “meetings” of teachers 
for administrative direction. There will be needed ‘‘associations” and 
“conferences,” sometimes of small groups, sometimes in large groups, 
for exchange of ideas, for instruction by highly specialized teachers, 
for inspiration by highly developed personalities. The more serious 
and systematic education of teachers, however, both pre-service and 
in-service, will be taken care of by the regular sessions and by the 
summer sessions of teachers’ colleges and similar institutions. 


2. The Chautauqua. In August, 1874, a social movement of very 
significant consequence began. “A kind of religious folkmote, the 
camp meeting, was transformed at Fair Point, of Lake Chautauqua, 
into a Sunday School Assembly.’!® Beginning as a popular gathering 


7. U. S. Com. of Ed. Report, 1886-7, p. 402. 

8. Ruediger, W. C., Improvement of Teachers in Service, U. S. Bur. of Ed. Bul., 
1911, No. 3, pp. 33-41. 

9. Ibid., p. 32. 

10. Willoughby, W. W., The History of Summer Schools in the United States, 
Com. of Ed. Report, 1891-2, Vol. II, p. 921. 
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for the discussion of Sunday School teaching, Chautauqua gradually 
extended its scope and differentiated its methods of instruction,” until, 
in 1891, Chautauqua University embraced six departments. Dr. Wil- 
loughby spoke of Chautauqua as being “‘a prolific mother,” and men- 
tioned 55 other similar assemblies being held that year in different 
parts of the United States.11 The work of Chautauqua was summed 
up by The Independent as involving: First stage, regular college 
work and normal school studies (Teachers Retreat); second stage, 
activities; third stage, social responsibility. It has been summed up 
by Adams?* as: 


The Sunday School Assembly ;1° 

The General Program (within the gates) ;14 
The Reading Circles ;*® 

The College of Liberal Arts ;*¢ 

The Teachers’ Retreat (established in 1879) ;17 
Special Classes ;18 

Clubs.** 


Willoughby describes the work of Chautauqua as: 
(1) Voluntary home-reading ; 
(2) Scholarly study and professional training by correspondence; 
(3) Great popular summer meetings— 
Entertainment and recreation, 
Teachers’ Retreat (School of Methods), 
Literary and scientific (reading) circles, 
Chautauqua press, 
Chautauqua extension. 


The whole movement seemed to be a great attempt to popularize 
general culture in a congenial and recreational setting. The effects 
upon those who attended Chautauqua in July and August of each year 


11. Ibid., 922. 

12. The Independent, 83: 516, June, 1916. 

13. Adams, H. B., Chautauqua: A Social and Educational Study, U. S. Bur. of 
Ed. Report, 1894-5, Vol. I, p. 976. 

14. [bid., p. 999. 

15. Ibid., pp. 1000-1022. 

16. Ibid., pp. 1022-1035. 

17. Ibid., pp. 1035-40. 

18. [bid., pp. 1041-47. 

19. Ibid., pp. 1047-50. 
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were so pleasing that The Independent™® was led to remark, “The 
summer school idea is so practical that nothing but its wide adoption 
has saved Chautauqua from being utterly overwhelmed by over- 
patronage.” In its ministry to its patrons Chautauqua seemed to try 
to bring human knowledge at the hands of masters to the service of 
information and inspiration of people. The purposes of Chautauqua 
were informational, inspirational, and recreational in combination. 
The testimonies** to Chautauqua lead one to believe that the ends 
were splendidly attained. Chautauqua brought great numbers to one 
place where they might hear some of the world’s best thinkers, teachers, 
and speakers. The enthusiasm of numbers, actuated by the motives 
of congenial and cultured association, the desire to make beneficial use 
of leisure time, throughout a period of several weeks in summer, gave 
society a lesson in the possibility of somewhat prolonged adult educa- 
tion in “hot weather.” Chautauqua’s work has been called the ‘“‘popular 
dissemination of culture.’’*? This sort of summer work was so esteemed 
in its possibilities by one of its lecturers, Dr. Harper, that, when he 
became first president of the University of Chicago, we find that in- 
stitution providing at its very beginning a summer quarter, “with admis- 
sion gained on same terms as other quarters,’’®* a policy still continuing 
there, as the “logical outcome of the summer school idea.”** 


3. Summer Schools. Just ante-dating the beginning of Chautauqua 
by two years, there was held in 1872, at Nantucket, on Penikese Island, 
twenty-five miles southeast of Newport, under guidance and leadership 
of Louis Agassiz, the first summer school above the rank of “‘institute.”’ 
This, like several others named below, was not for the improvement 
of public school teachers. It was a school, separate and apart from 
an educational institution, for cooperative study and work by investiga- 
tors, research students, college teachers. An extended account of this 
and other summer schools may be found in the studies of Willoughby*** 
and C. D. Judd.**” Below are given the main early summer schools, 
reported by these two writers. 


20. The Independent, 83: 516, June, 1916. 

21. Rep. Com. of Ed., 1894-5, I, 1058-66. 

22. Science, 23: 703-4, May, 1916. 

23. School Review, 5: 11, May, 1897. 

24. Monroe, P., Cyclopedia of Educ., Vol. V, p. 451. 

24a. Com. of Ed. Report, 1891-2, Vol. II, pp. 893-957. 

24b. Judd, C. D., The Summer School as an Agency for the Training of Teach- 
ers, Geo. Peabody College for Teachers, Contributions to Education, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., 1921, Ch. IT. 
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a. Schools for Research and for Training of Specialists. 


Date of Place Institution Field Persons 
beginning prominent 
AGL NAD tUCK Cine acu iioatntes cise aptonic Nat. History..... Agassiz. 
SIS ES Wo" hs Ce oe Johns Hopkins... Marine Biology... Brooks, 
Henry. 

TPSBOMEeBeaUlort.UNy Clee ots kis chy Ray ens errs LOOLOG Vee ccs tetera Ne Ss 
Do SV OOG: SLOlG a MASS serdar crseart ain eiencene IBiolocyane Meee Whitman. 
1590 ee Brooklyne jas. 4 << Inst. Arts & Sc.... Marine Life...... Hooper. 


b. Schools for Giving Instruction in Single Subjects. 


1S (me ATONETSE: sae eke Vaaeps staat: Sarat Languages....... Sauveur 
fi MG ORCOUCL Sede aaa cet ctavaean ale ae enna sees cate) one Philosophy & 
Literature... ...Emerson and 
Alcott. 
Sole eviarthas) Vineyard.. ce c5. 6) -ee tint a Expression....... Curry. 
LoCOm Lexington Masswmneniaae sane aera MusiCn eae Holt. 
1886 Milwaukee......... Literary School... Poetry & 
Philosophy... eee ere ee 
LRSO meee CHeTITIOLE-OIN a Vics oe cies sim cast oei oe ae Culture Sciences... Davidson. 
1502" wGhicacOe se aes ee English Lit. 
Schoole4ec0 Literatures eer ee ee: 
IE Sy* Weyabditetg fern oe Se ia Aaa ea ae era Maneuacess ern Sauveur. 
139 RAB OUEY CALK oes a) te. pers ont eos «eS ure Languages....... Sauveur. 
TSO lee bl yanio tthe. coer School of Ethics..Economics....... F. Adler, 
H. C. Adams, 
A. Shaw, 
Pres. Andrews, 
C. D. Wright. 


Other schools with specialists in music, art, oratory, etc., arose in 
the ’80’s and early ’90’s. 


c. Early Summer Schools in Universities. 

1) Harvard— 
Chemistry and Botany, 1874 
Physics, Engineering, 1889 
Physical Training, 1887 
French and German, 1888 

2) University of Virginia— 
Law, 1870 
Mathematics, 1875 
Chemistry, 1880 
Medicine, 1881 

3) For teachers, 17 summer schools enumerated by Willoughby, 
lasting from 2 to 10 weeks, in the late ’80’s and early ’90’s. 
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d. Summer Schools for Teachers Independently Established. 


1) 


2) 


The Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 


‘A school that occupied an almost unique position in modern 
education as an agency for the training of teachers was that 
of Martha’s Vineyard, founded in 18787?" 


by H. B. Sprague, adding a school of methods in 1888, conduct- 
ing its session three weeks, adding a department of methods for 
high school teachers in 1890, and conducting its session six weeks. 


C. D. Judd says: 
“Tt is not difficult to discern in this school an unmistakable 
tendency toward making the summer school a popular and ef- 
ficient factor in the training of teachers.”** 


Martha’s Vineyard is said to have been the first?® summer school 
of a higher type than that of the institute established primarily 


for teachers. Willoughby makes the same claim for it;*° yet, 
note the following: 


The National Summer School for Teachers, Glen Falls, N. Y., 
was established in 1874 for teachers of primary and grammar 
grade subjects.*° 


“This was not the first summer school, but it was the first 
school of methods.’’*? 


Five hundred students came in 1891 from 34 states. 


e. Permanence and Growth of the Summer-School Idea. Note such 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


criticisms of the summer school as the following: 


1) 


“Tt is almost a necessity for teacher and student to have 
surcease from school work during the heated vacation.’’**# 


2) Dr. Briggs, a noted physician of Brooklyn: 


“The teacher should not go to summer school,”’*4 


a) ery (. ochnerder: 


“Let every teacher resolve to employ his or her time during 
vacation in absolute rest from mental exertion.’’?** 


 Wisvekal, Wy WD Fey, voliem, 30), ZR, 

Pe luddaGulbenopy clon mec+. 

. Chautanquan, 41: 428, July, 1905. 

. School Review, 5: 311, May, 1897. 
. Rep. Com. of Ed., 1891-2, II, p. 955. 


32a. Sctence, 27: 753-4, May, 1910. 
33a. Education, 17: 231, Dec., 1896. 
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Notwithstanding the criticisms like the foregoing, the idea per- 
sisted. In contrast with the foregoing it is refreshing to read 
the following: 


1) A. M. M:: 


“The members of the pedagogical profession have come to 
regard these gatherings as the best recreation. The summer 
schools have come to stay.’’*?> 


2) W. McDonald: 
“The summer school has manifestly come to stay. Summer 
teaching does not seem to have been the baleful source of 
physical and mental exhaustion which was freely predicted.’ 


3) Jane A. Stewart: 


“The summer schools just ‘growed.’ They kept on growing. 
For they are a good thing and they have come to stay.” 


4) C. H. Johnston: 


“Summer schools in the United States are fast becoming a sub- 
stantial factor in the educational scheme of the country. . 

In increasing numbers the normal schools are abandoning the 
Chautauqua “idea and are conducting regular summer sessions 
for teachers .... to institute the real school . .. . to accom- 
plish tangible and practical results.’’* 


The summer school idea had found so little place in the public dis- 
cussions and in the general literature of the first two decades of its 
existence in concrete form that we find E. E. White, claiming, in 1894, 
the honor of presenting an entirely new topic, and saying, ‘““The summer 
school [not institute] has until now escaped discussion in any depart- 
ment of the N. E. A.’** The United States Bureau of Education made 
no mention of it, until fifteen years after Agassiz’s successful summer 
attempt at Penikese Island. In 1887, the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education reported 34 summer schools, lasting from 2 to 8 weeks.*” 
The next official attention to summer schools is the publication, by the 
Bureau of Education, of Willoughby’s “The History of Summer 
Schools in the United States.’’** In 1903, we find publication of sum- 


32b. The Critic, 11: 173, Oct., 1887. 

33. The Nation, 89-202, June, 1909. 

34. The Journal of Education, 84: 13, July, 1916. 

35. U. S. Com. of Ed. Report, 1913, Vol. I, pp. 545-551. 

36. White, E. E., Prof. Training of Teachers in Summer, Proc. N. E. A., 94: 
100. 

37. U. S. Com. of Educ. Report, 1886-87, p. 407. 

38. Willoughby, W. W., op. cit., note 1. 
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mer school statistics,** in the following: “The number of universities 
and colleges maintaining summer schools is increasing gradually. This 
feature of work has been undertaken usually by a number of professors 
of an institution as a private venture and adopted afterwards as a 
part of the regular work of said institution. By means of the summer 
sessions the valuable equipment of a number of the largest universities 
is rendered available for educational purposes for several weeks during 
the long vacation period. That the opportunity thus presented is shown 
by the large number of persons, especially teachers enrolled at the 
summer schools... .” The reports show that 11,036 students were 
enrolled in the summer schools of 51 universities and colleges. [Tables 
of statistics of these 51 institutions follow this quotation.] In 1911, 
the Bureau first gathered*® in a systematic way statistics of summer 
schools. Since that time similar statistics have been gathered each year, 
except in 1917. 

The best evidence of the value and importance of the summer school 
idea in application is the rapid increase in attendance of teachers during 
vacations. Teachers are evidently finding here in ever increasing 
degree a certain satisfaction of their vital vocational needs. The 
Bureau of Education*! has reported summer attendance, as follows, 
for universities, colleges, professional schools, normal schools for the 
years indicated : 


TABLE I. 
Schools Av. No. Ay. Total Cost per 
Dates | reporting Students per Time cost per student 
school (weeks) student for each 
week, 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (S) (6) (7) 
1911 477 118, 407 248 .02 the $18.00 $2.50 
1912 569 142,217 249.77 Ue? USS 2elS 
1913 573 181, 288 269.37 he 18.40 2.56 
1914 704 218, 794 310.79 hoe? 17.48 2.43 
1915 674 241, 811 358.77 toil 16.99 2.39 
1916 734 298, 219 406.29 The! 14.85 2.03 
1918 480 169, 422 334.41 7.6 24.14 3.18 


39. U. S. Com. of Ed. Report, 1903, Vol. II, 1504-5. 
40. Ibid., 1911, Vol. II, p. 1129. 
41. U. S. Bur. of Ed. Bul., 1919, No. 31, Summer Schools, pp. 4-11. 
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This shows a continuing increase in attendance, except for the war 
year 1918, the length of the session not changing much. The reduc- 
tion even in 1918 from 1916 is only 17.7% in average enrollment per 
school. The fewer schools reporting that year may have been due 
(1) to the high pressure of life, incident to the World War, main- 
tained that year and to the neglect on the part of some busy directors 
to make reports and to do the things that could be most easily deferred, 
and (2) to the better organization of summer schools in some cases, 
some being discontinued. C. D. Judd’? speaks of the consolidated 
county normal schools and the more elaborately organized sessions in 
the colleges, universities, and state normal schools, “indicating the 
tendency of the summer school to centralize about the work of repre- 
sentative institutions of learning.” Dean Raymond Walters, of Swarth- 
more College, reports** 410 institutions, which in the summer of 1921 
were attended by 253,111 students,—an increase of 32% over the 1920 
summer enrollment in the same institutions. He refers to this tre- 
mendous attendance at summer school as a “preparedness campaign 
for the boys and girls.’ The attendance that year at all summer 
sessions of all sorts was probably not much less, if any, than 300,000. 


4. “Summer Normal” Schools.s* This term refers to summer schools 
established by law independently of colleges and normal schools, though 
they were frequently held in the buildings of normal schools, usually 
continuing from three to twelve weeks. While “the dividing line be- 
tween institutes and summer normal schools is not always distinct,’’** 
apparently here was an attempt, independent of universities, colleges, 
and normal schools, to improve the work of institutes in length of time 
and character of service in 14 states. In Virginia, during the years 
1910-1917, twelve summer normal schools for white teachers and seven 
for colored teachers were conducted, four to six weeks in length, under 
full control of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and sup- 
ported by the State Board of Education. At the present time the 
summer sessions for white teachers in that state are conducted twelve 
weeks, and confined to the State University, the State Teachers’ College 
for men, and the four State Teachers’ Colleges for women, applicants 
for first and second grade certificates by examination, however, being 
permitted to confine their attendance to six weeks. Appropriations are 


42 Judd, C. D., op. cut., p. 27. 

43. School Life, November, 1921, p. 51, published os CheWU See Bitemonmbas 

44. Ruediger, W. C., Improvement of Teachers in Service, U. S. Bur. of Ed. 
Bul., 1911, No. 3, p. 10. , 
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made directly to the institutions by the legislature and the State Depart- 
ment of Education’s relation to them is confined to approval of courses 
ofi study and to certification. Thus, in Virginia, the “summer normal” 
school was a real stepping stone from the old institute to a real summer 
session in the state institutions. In Texas, while regular summer ses- 
sions are conducted in the State teachers’ colleges, there is also held in 
each of them, paralleling part of the summer session, a “summer normal 
institute” for eight weeks.*° Summer normal schools for larger units 
than counties came to be held in Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Nebraska, Tennessee, Minnesota, and Maine. Some other states have 
arrangements for county summer schools. These are Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, North Dakota, North Carolina, and Vermont. North Carolina has 
passed from a two weeks’ county institute to a six weeks’ county sum- 
mer school, biennially held in both the former and the latter instance, 
with attendance compulsory. In that state*® the majority of its teachers 
are now attending summer school. In addition to twelve approved 
state summer schools, enrolling 3,052 white teachers, and nine approved 
state summer schools, enrolling 1,127 colored teachers, North Carolina 
has also enrolled, in 72 county summer schools, 3,900 white teachers, 
and, in 34 county summer schools, 2,753 colored teachers. This is a 
grand total of 10,911 persons attending summer schools for teachers, 
or approximately two thirds of the State’s teaching force in attendance 
at summer school for six weeks, or more, in 1921, 


5. Summer Sessions. This term is coming into almost universal use 
in the terminology of colleges, universities, teachers’ colleges, and . 
normal schools. In examining the catalogues of 62 State teachers’ 
colleges (4 years of work above 4 years in the secondary schools), 
summer of 1922, the writer found that, to designate their summer 
work, the following terminology was used the number of times men- 
tioned : 

“Summer School,” 19; 
“Summer session,’ 29; 
“summer quarter, 073 
“Summer term,” 7. 


In nearly half the cases the term ‘summer session”’ is actually used. 


45. See Texas summer session bulletins, 1922. 

46. A Comparative Study of Summer Schools for Teachers Held in North Caro- 
lina in 1921, Education Pub. No. 39, published by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 
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In the other institutions whose summer catalogues were thus examined, 
the terms “summer schools,” “summer quarter,” “summer term,” im- 
plied practically the same meaning as was implied by those using the 
term, “summer session.” More and more the summer work is coming 
to be that of the regular session and the “summer session” is that addi- 
tional period during which the institutions are endeavoring to place, 
in summer, its regular session opportunities, as far as possible, or 
needed, at the service of those who seek such opportunities. Even 
as far back as 1911, Ruediger found that there were summer sessions 
held in apparently 25% or 30% of state normal schools.*? It will be 
shown in Chapter VI that the summer sessions began to be considered 
“as a part of the year’s work in contrast with a separately organized 
‘summer school’... .” from the first, in 27 institutions (for the most 
part in 1909 and afterwards), changing subsequent to the first summer 
session and effective: 

1900-04, in 2 institutions; 

1905-09, in 1 institution ; 

1910-14, in 9 institutions; 

1913-19, in 4 institutions ; 

1920-since, in 5 institutions; 

change came gradually, 1 institution; 

still separately organized, 3 institutions ; 

no data, 14 institutions; 

total, 66 institutions. 


6. Criticisms of Summer School Work. 
a. Adverse criticisms of the following nature**® have been made of 
summer school work (quoted in substance and answered) : 


Work superficial, leading people to believe that education is a 
very simple matter, stimulating intellectual hypocrisy, bringing 
culture into disrepute; increasing the number of half-trained 
people, etc. 

To this it is replied that (1) superficiality is only a relative term, 
depending upon the character of the work done by the teacher; 
(2) higher education is a much simpler matter than was thought 
by the masses of people, being dependent on “inspiration, prepara- 
tion and perspiration”; (3) one has only to come in contact with 
summer classes to be impressed with the serious seeking after 


47. Ruediger, W. C., Improvement of Teachers in Service, U. S. Bur. of Ed. 
Bul., 1911, No. 3, p. 49. 

48. Chautauquan, 41: 428; Science, 23: 703-4; Monroe, P.: Cyclopedia of Edu- 
cation, Vol. V, pp. 451-2. 
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knowledge which is not correlative with hypocrisy of any sort; 
(4) the rapid growth of summer sessions in recent years would 
seem to evidence a democratizing of culture, with not only no 
decrease of attendance, but rapid increases in regular session; 
(5) half-training would be better than no training, but the prob- 
ability is that it is actually added education. 


Encouraging people to disregard college courses, to which the 
reply may be made that the curricula of the modern summer ses- 
sion of colleges, universities, and normal schools are increasingly 
becoming the same in every respect as in the regular sessions. The 
work of summer is so highly regarded that even more than a pro- 
portional number of college or university credits may be earned 
in summer session. In Columbia University a normal regular- 
session program is 30 semester points.*® In the six weeks summer 
session, although “advised not to exceed six points,”®® students may 
be permitted to take eight points of work. Wilson,°* after a study 
of the practices permitting extra credit in summer in 56 institu- 
tions, came to the conclusion that 

“... permitting students of maturity and ability to carry extra 

work is justified... .” 


in certain cases because: (a) College graduates are able to do more 
work than immature regular-session students; (b) many summer 
students have superior ability, as may be determined by class 
records, valuable experience, and maturity; (c) also, many students 
have attained, through teaching, a high degree of mastery of the 
subjects taken, and the work is largely review or reconstruction, 
of the subjects. The position taken by Wilson is also endorsed 
by West.*? 


c. The demands on the teaching force are excessive and good teachers 


are said to be hard to get. In reply one needs only to be reminded 
that the first real summer session was held at the University of 
Chicago, in which the summer sessions were 
x . regarded as of equal importance with the other quarters 
and the best professors have stayed with it.’ 
The best professors have also stayed with the summer session in 
Columbia University. 
Monroe suggests that it is possible** to arrange a rotation of in- 
structors for vacations. If the year be divided into ‘‘quarters,” it 
would be possible for different instructors to be on leave of absence, 


for study, for investigation, and the like, during different periods 
of the year. 


. Columbia University Annowncement, 1923-24, p. 15. 
. Summer Announcement, 1923, p. 3. 
. School and Society, 8: 444, Oct., 1918. 
. Ibid., 9: 60; Jan., 1919, 
. Ibid., 8: 440. 
. Monroe, P., Cyclopedia of Education, Vol. V, p. 451. 
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d. “Hot weather” during summer has been said to be debilitating to 


such an extent as to make the summer work inferior. For ex- 
ample, Huntington®* says, 


oe 


. . men of all races are physically at their best at a mean 
temperature of 64°.” 


The same writer®#> again says: 


a 


. for purely mental work . . . the mean temperature should 
be ‘lower, perhaps 40°.” 
Nevertheless, 
“universities of standing accept.credit obtained in the summer 
terms, both of their own and of other institutions in which they 
have confidence in the same manner as during the academic 
yan 
Note in b above that summer students are sometimes permitted to 
earn extra credits. In Chapter VI of this study, it will be shown 
that in 66 state teachers’ colleges the mean maximum number of 
credits earnable in summer session is at rate of 1.139 semester hours 
per week, as opposed to 1.027 semester hours per week in regular 
session.**4 


e. The expense of summer school is difficult to meet. That may be a 


ie 


problem in private and denominational institutions, but it will be 
shown in Chapter II** that in 51 out of 54 State teachers’ colleges, 
some state provision was made in 1922 for the financial support of 
the summer session. It is probable that more nearly adequate 
provision will come to be made. 


It was formerly true that, in many cases, the summer session, or 
the summer school, as it was called, was managed by persons from 
outside the institution. For example: 


1) Winona Summer School,>’ Eagle Lake, Indiana. 
Principal, Professor J. M. Coulter, Univ. of Chicago. 


2) W. J. Rogers, in a “Report®* on the Educational Progress of 
the Year,” says, 1905: 


“The last two years seem to have marked the passing of the 
summer school of methods and the growth in public favor of 
the university summer school. This is a step in advance . 


54a. Huntington, E., World Power and Evolution, New Haven, Conn., 1919, p. 75. 


54b. Ibid., p. 98. 

55. Egbert, J. C., University Summer Schools, Bur. of Ed. Bul., No. 31, 1922, p. 6. 
55a. See Chapter VI., B, 5. 

56. See Appendix, Table 7. 

57. School Review, Vol. 5, p. 311, May, 1897. 

58. N. E. A. Proceedings, 1905, p. 302. 
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a regular curriculum maintained by a responsible organiza- 
TON ee tas 


It will be seen in Chapter II that in the State teachers’ colleges 
of this country the management and the control of the summer 
sessions are practically the same as in the regular sessions. 


g. The usual “class spirit” of the college is diminished by the summer 
session, and this loss is unfavorable to the development of college 
spirit. Monroe believes that, while this loss is a real one, it is more 
than compensated for by other advantages.*® 
The writer believes that this loss may be made up in part by the 
organization of: 

1) State or section clubs in large universities ; 


2) County or district clubs in State universities, or colleges, or 
normal schools ; 


3) University or college or normal school clubs, in connection with 
educational or teachers’ associations or conferences of counties 
or districts or states or the nation; 

thus providing for fellowship, association, social recreation and 

the like, in the name of 
the home unit, when at summer session, and 
the school unit, when at home. 


In Chapter III will be shown frequencies of recreational activities, 
which must be of potency in the development of institutional spirit. 


7. Justification ‘of the Summer Session. 


a. Formerly, “The expensive plant and the professionally trained 
teacher were left with a period of longer inactivity than was needed 
personally or justified socially. It now becomes possible to use the 
plant throughout the year.’’* 

b. The session of the higher educational institutions conforms so 
closely to that of the lower schools that teachers who would be most 
likely to avail themselves of the university opportunities and have most 
need of them would be severely handicapped by the absence of the 
summer session.*! Opportunity is now afforded school people to pur- 
sue college and university study, when released from their regular 
duties. 

c. In systems of four quarters there is provision for four admis- 
sions each year.*? 

d. For students who may be sick for several weeks, there is easy 


58. Egbert, J. C., University Summer Schools, Bur. of Ed. Bul., No. 31, 1922, p. 6. 
59. Monroe, P., Cyclopedia of Education, Vol. V, p. 452. 
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opportunity to resume work without the necessity of waiting a year, 
or even a semester.®! 

e. It becomes possible in a four-quarter system to earn the bachelor’s 
degree in three years, instead of the traditional four years.*! 

f. Students having to earn part of their expenses may find it easier 
to drop out for short intensive periods of work and earning, and then 
fit back with less inconvenience.** 

g. For educational plants, for instructors and for students, the time 
formerly lost in vacations may be saved. 

h. In our ideals of professional education for teachers we have in 
mind “adequate provision for in-service education to insure continuous 
growth.”®° It is most significant to educational welfare and progress 
that teachers shall be learners always. ‘Their eagerness to improve 
their opportunities, their thirst for information of every kind, is an 
astonishment to the college professor who for the first time extends 
his work beyond commencement.”®? ‘Teachers are unwilling to spend 
their vacations in sheer idleness.’’®* 

i. The summer session is, indeed, self-justifying. “Nothing succeeds 
like success” is an old saying. “The important outstanding fact of 
the summer session of today is its accepted regularity as a part of 
university work. In fact, these schools have become parts of the ex- 
tended year of university and college education in the country.’ 
The summer schools have won their own spurs. They have so proved 
their value in terms of their social acceptance as to become their 
own justification. 


8. Summary: Contributions to the Present Application of the 
Summer Session Idea. 

a. The institute for teachers so demonstrated the value of better 
“educating our educators’® through review, recognition of principles 
previously learned, and reconstruction of subject-matter, through hints 
and suggestions with reference to school management and teaching 
methods, through administrative direction with reference to the tasks 
of public schools of given years, through direct instruction to beginning 


60. Bagley, W. C., Current Tendencies in the Professional Education of Teach- 
ers, p. 2 of lecture outline. 

61. Monroe, P., Cyclopedia of Education, Vol. V, p. 452. 

62. The Independent, 71: 157-9, July, 1911. 

63. O’Shea, M. V., Education, 26: 436, March, 1906. 

64. Egbert, J. C., University Summer Schools, Bur. of Ed. Bul. No. 31, 1922, p. 7. 

65. Morton, J. Sterling, quoted by J. L. McBrien, in lecture. 
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teachers, through inspiration given by eminent speakers and from 
contact with other teachers, that it early became part of the educa- 
tional machinery of our school system. 

b. The Chautauqua demonstrated the practicability of large gather- 
ings of people through several weeks of summer for educational pur- 
poses. ‘The summer school is the lineal descendant through the 
Chautauqua of the camp meeting.”** “Chautauqua influence in setting 
summer educational fashion is everywhere recognized.’’® 

c. The early summer schools outside of universities and in universi- 
ties demonstrated the practicability of doing really hard work on the 
collegiate level with real college and university subjects throughout 
several weeks of the summer, thus proving once and for all the avail- 
ability of summer weeks for collegiate study. 

d. The “summer normal” schools demonstrated the superior value 
attaching to a longer school period and more careful work than was 
found in the old institute and became a definite stepping stone between 
the institute and the present summer session in the state normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges. C. D. Judd says, “The summer normal school 
gradually became a part of the year’s work in state normal schools 
and colleges and universities.’’** 

Thus we have the confluence of these four streams of summer educa- 
tional work into the present-day summer session of our normal schools, 
teachers’ colleges, liberal arts colleges and universities. 


B. The Nature of the Problem. In view of the present prominence 
of the summer session as a movement and its apparent importance for 
the professional education of teachers this study has been undertaken. 
The field of our investigation is defined as that portion of the year 
usually referred to as the “summer session,” “summer school,” ‘‘sum- 
mer term,’ or ‘summer quarter,” commencing usually soon after the 
end of the regular session and closing before the fall session begins. 
In four cases it also includes a spring term, concurrent with the last 
six weeks of the regular session and conducted primarily for teachers 
of short-term schools who wish to begin their summer work earlier. 

We confine the study to the summer sessions of the State Teachers’ 
colleges which offer, or are authorized to offer, four-year curricula 


66. The Independent, 71: 157-9, July, 1911. 

67. Bray, F. C., in The Independent, 79: 281, August, 1914. 

68. Judd, C. D., The Summer School as an Agency for the Training of Teachers 
‘in the United States, George Peabody College for Teachers’ Contributions 
to Education, Nashville, Tenn., 1920, p. 34. 
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based upon four-year secondary school preparation. We exclude the 
summer work of: 


County normal schools; 

State normal schools that have only two- or three-year curricula 
in regular session, and not yet offering, or authorized to offer, 
curricula which lead to a bachelor’s degree; 

Private schools or teachers’ colleges ; 

State teachers’ colleges established as a regular school of a uni- 
versity ; 

Liberal arts colleges ; 

Regular universities, both state and non-state. 


This study was conducted under the auspices and by the authority 
of the Teachers’ College Committee of the National Council of Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association. The summer sessions in 
State teachers’ colleges were studied and are hereinafter reported, in 
the respects indicated below: 


1. The summer session described. 


a. 
b. 
e 


How are they organized and administered? 

What is the character of courses offered? 

What are the qualifications of those who teach in the summer 
sessions ? 


d. What types of students are served by them? 


What is the relation of the summer session to the regular 
session ? 


2. The function of the summer session in a State program of teacher 
education, as affected by various factors: 


moan ow 


. Historical. 

. Legal. 

. The conception of summer-session administrators. 
. From the standpoint of educational theorists. 

. The need of the State for teachers. 


The educational needs of students attending, as indicated by 
data obtained in connection with sub-problem 1, d, above. 


The extent to which the summer-session function finds fulfilment. 


4. Constructive proposals for the better organization and work of 
the summer sessions. 
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C. Methods of Investigation. The presidents of representative State 
teachers’ colleges were invited to participate in the study of this prob- 
lem in a cooperative way. 


Le 


For problem 1, a: The summer session directors in State teachers’ 
colleges were asked to fill a brief blank about the summer session, 
giving its relation to the regular session, length of term, teaching 
personnel, training school facilities, sources of support, expenses, 
and the like. Fifty-four presidents and deans or acting presi- 
dents accepted the invitation and furnished the data hereinafter 
reported. (For copy of this Director's Blank, see Appendix, 
Exhibit 2.) Data of summer session 1922. 

For problem 1, b: The catalogues of the summer sessions of 
fifty state teachers’ colleges were used to reveal the character 
of courses offered, curricular provision, and the like. Catalogues 
of summer sessions 1922 were used here. 


For problem 1, c: The president or dean or acting president or 
the person appointed by him secured from members of the teach- 
ing staff facts of their previous education, previous teaching ex- 
perience, courses given, teaching load, and the like. Data secured, 
summer 1922. (For copy of Faculty Blank used, see Appendix, 
Exhibit 3.) Five teachers’ college were studied in this con- 
nection. 


For problem 1, d: The president of the teachers’ college, or his 
representative, had charge of the assembly period one day and 
secured from the students present, on blanks provided, the facts 
of their previous education, previous teaching experience, posi- 
tions held and prepared for, and so forth. (See copy of the 
Students’ Blank used, in Appendix, Exhibit 4.) Five teachers’ 
colleges are represented in the returns. 

For problem 1, e: The use of a question blank (see copy, Ap- 
pendix, Exhibit 5.) 

For problem 2a: There were used published reports and other 
documents, etc., insofar as they revealed any purpose formerly 
influencing in states in which are located any of the teachers’ 
colleges studied. 


For problem 2b: Statutes of states establishing teachers’ colleges 
and possibly relating to summer sessions. 
For problem 2c: Correspondence with the summer session direc- 


tors; examination of summer session catalogues and announce- 
ments. 
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9. For problem 2d: The writings of certain educational theorists 
who have unquestionably influenced educational administration. 

10. For problem 2e: Published reports of the demand for teachers 
in several states; etc. 


11. For problem 2f: Use of data secured in connection with prob- 

lem 1, above. 
(The Faculty Blanks and the Student Blanks were sent to the 
directors of the summer sessions of the five selected institutions, 
with whom previous arrangements had been made. The blanks, 
when filled by members of the teaching staff and by students re- 
spectively, were gathered by the person in charge and sent to 
the writer.) 

12. For problem 3: It is proposed to examine critically the purposes 
ascertained to have been operating previously, to state what ap- 
pears to be the purposes of the summer sessions and to judge 
certain phases of the summer session work, on basis of the pur- 
poses presumed to be served. 

13. For problem 4: Constructive proposals will be offered in the 
light of the findings to problems herein stated: 

a. For better organization of the summer sessions, and 
b. For better professional service to teachers. 


D. Institutions Codperating. There were, in summer 1922, 84 State 
teachers’ colleges*® which offered, or were authorized to offer, curricula 
four years in length and leading to the bachelor’s degree. Of these, 
the five such institutions in Massachusetts that year had no summer 
session, leaving 79 which did have summer sessions. For minor prob- 
lems la, 1b, le, 2, it was desirable that we have data from as nearly 
all of these summer sessions as possible, certainly from a majority. 
Fifty was agreed upon as a minimum. 

For minor problems lc and 1d, which would involve respectively a 
study of the teaching staffs and of the students, it was decided that 
data should be had from five large, important and influential teachers’ 
colleges located respectively in five great geographic sections of this 
country, namely, the East, the South, the Far West, the Northwest and 
the Middle West. The institutions chosen were those having the 


69. Ascertained by consulting the 1922 catalogs and announcements, and by cor- 
respondence with the presidents of the institutions listed as such by the De- 
partment of the Professional Education of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and indicated by U. S. Bur. of Ed. bulletins. 
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largest attendance in the summer sessions, in 1922, in their respective 
states, all being largely attended. 

We were able to secure cooperative furnishing of data bearing on 
minor problems la, 1b, le and 2 by presidents or directors of 50 to 66 
of the 79 summer sessions, 1922. The data concerning the summer 
teaching staffs and summer students were kindly furnished by the 
heads of the five institutions first selected. Our question blanks were 
sent only to those who had previously informed us of their conven- 
ience to furnish the data which we needed. 

In connection with Chapters II, III, VI, VII, there will be given, 
respectively, tables of locations of the institutions furnishing data for 
those chapters. Such tables will not be given for the five institutions 
furnishing data for Chapters IV and V. In the several chapters vari- 
ous data will not be so used! as to identify, from the reading, the in- 
stitutions furnishing them. The institutions will be referred to, not by 
name, but by Roman numerals. These designations were assigned by 
lot. In view of the kindness of these institutions, voluntarily furnish- 
ing the data, it has not been deemed well to report the facts of each in- 
stitution by name. The Roman numeral for each institution will be 
furnished its president. Lists of the institutions, with their designat- 
ing numerals will be filed with the librarian of Bryson Library, Teach- 
ers’ College; a similar list will be retained by the writer. By others 
the institutions referred to will not be identifiable. The tables of data 
from the several institutions will be found in the Appendix of this 
volume. 


E. Summary: The Problem in Brief. 


Since the summer sessions of State teachers’ colleges appear to be a 
very significant factor in the professional education of teachers, we 
propose: 

1. To describe the summer session situation in certain of these 
teachers’ colleges (see Chapters II, III, IV, V, VI); 

2. To state the fundamental purposes served by such summer ses- 
sions (see Chapter VII) ; 

3. To estimate the extent to which such purposes find fulfilment 
in the situation described (see Chapter VIII) ; 

4. To suggest such modification of elements of the summer session 
situation as seems justified from the facts found and as appears con- 


tributory to the accomplishment of purposes established (see Chap- 
ete Lx). 
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SITUATION DESCRIBED 
CHAPTER II. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
SUMMER SESSIONS IN STATE TEACHERS’ 


COLLEGES. 


A. Introduction. 


The problem of this chapter is to ascertain and state the facts with 
reference to the organization and administration of summer sessions in 
State teachers’ colleges, as such facts may be involved in: 
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Sources 
furnished on a question blank (See Appendix, Exhibit 2) by the direc- 
tors of the fifty-four summer sessions. The blanks, placed in their 
hands earlier, were filled and returned after their summer sessions had 
closed. Other sources will be indicated as used. 

The locations of the 54 State teachers’ colleges whose data we have 
used in this chapter are: 


agencies of the control of summer sessions; 
relation of the State department of education to them, in 
of support; 

agency of their administration; 

administrative purposes for the summer sessions; 
sources of their support; 

objects of expenditures ; 

time-student service of the summer sessions; 
extent of provision for staffs of instruction ; 
provision for dormitory accommodation ; 
provision for summer training schools; and 
provision for extra-class lectures. 


of data. Most of the data used in this chapter were 


Ada, Okla. Cheney, Wash. Fredericksburg, Va. 
Albany, N. Y. Commerce, Tex. Greely, Col. 
Athens, Georgia. DeKalb, IIl. Greensboro, N. C. 
Bellingham, Wash. Dillon, Mont. Greenville, N. C. 
Bemidji, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Gunnison, Col. 
Bowling Green, Ky. East Radford, Va. Huntington, W. Va. 
Bowling Green, O. Edmond, Okla. Huntsville, Tex. 
Carbondale, Il. Ellensburg, Wash. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Charleston, Ill. Farmville, Va. Kearney, Nebr. 
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Kent, O. Oxford, O. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Macomb, III. Peru, Nebr. Springfield, Mo. 
Mankato, Minn. Pittsburg, Kan. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Maryville, Mo. Providence, R. I. Valdosta, Ga. 
Moorhead, Minn. Richmond, Ky. Valley City, N. D. 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. Rock Hill, S. C. Winona, Minn. 
Natchitoches, La. St. Cloud, Minn. Warrensburg, Mo. 
Normal, Ill. San Diego, Calif. Wayne, Nebr. 
Oshkosh, Wis. San Francisco, Calif. Ypsilanti, Mich. 


B. Findings. 
1. Boards of Control. 

The titles of the boards of control vary in the different states. 
We usually think of a board of control, however called, as the 
official agency through which the state acts with reference to the 
particular institution, or institutions, committed to the care of the 
board. The board of control determines policies and chooses 
officers and teachers to do the actual work essential to carrying out, 
under its direction, the mandate of the state in establishing the 
institution. The powers and duties of such a board are usually 
defined by statute, and vary in their scope, direction, and extent. 
Policies may be quickly reversed by radical changes in the board’s 
personnel, The board of control is responsible directly to its 
creating body for the administration of the given institution, and 
indirectly to the people represented by the creating body. It is that 
unit of organization which is responsible to the creators of the in- 
stitution for its administration. It is called, for the various institu- 
tions, as indicated below: 


TITLES OF BOARDS: FREQUENCY. 
Lp al tisteesaGt UNiVersi (Vann « oo sacvosiaaae ie cite 3 
2) Pe DOATd Ol RTMStGCS Cama te mine cn ares Sern 10 
Dee ODT POL PRGUCH UG tem ce Gurnee nee ceetarene tek 6 
4 ee Orinal, DOatdvores, PUStees sucess uk eres te 1 
5) “State Normal College Board of Regents”....... 1 
6) “State Board of Normal School Regents”........ 1 
7 jae tate Ofittd Sotho WpOBrUant weanic ete cele 9 
G) s otates cachers, Collerem boar “so.imis acs acne 5 
2) Normal College Board or hegents (ccc asi 1 
10) “Commissioner of Education and Regents of 
Viniversity? <ine cet een hae he au ken see 1 
il) Board of Administration Grows once see 2 
12) “Board of Administrators of State Normal 
College :.:.5.. ee ye Onan erent ent ey Ree eran 1 


13) State Board, [or Depts) ei Bducation’ 2. .0..5. 14 
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The summer sessvons are conducted under practically the same 
authority and control as are the regular sessions. 


a. Fourteen out of fifty-four are conducted in both regular sessions 
and summer sessions under the authority of the State Board 
(or Department) of Education. 


b. Twenty-eight are conducted under authority of their own boards, 
both summer and regular sessions, but have some legal relations 
with the State Department of Education. 


Such relations are as follows: 


RELATIONS: FREQUENCY. 


1) State Superintendent or State Commissioner 


prescribes the courses of studyiiscu.crtersccas 3 

2) Approval by Department of Education.......... 1 

3) State Superintendent inspects and fixes standards. 1 

4) State Board appoints Board of Visitors to inspect. 1 

5) State Superintendent on Normal Executive Council 2 

6) State Board of Education approves budget...... 1 
7) State Superintendent on Board of Control and 
prescribes, by conference with summer session 
directors, the summer courses of study (but not 

the regular session. courses) . 5. 5 6. FE 3 

8) State Superintendent on Board of Control...... 19 
9) Course of Study must meet State Board require- 

PACERS Or bes VTS. don ple oe Cu ade ES LO 1 

Oo) a Rn RR Se Rare Brine i Mest ek he ar wee 32 
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c. Twelve summer sessions are conducted under authority of their 
own boards, with no stated relations to the State Department 
of Education. 


Only three of the 54 institutions reveal any variation of summer 
session control from that of the regular session control. This variation 
is, in the prescribing of the course of study, a remnant of full State 
Board of Education control of ‘Summer Normal” School, only a few 
years back. 
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2. Relation of the State Department of Education to Summer 
sessions in Way of Support. 


The State Department of Education supports summer sessions finan- 
cially in but few cases at the present time. In the matter of “support,” 
forty-four (44) report no support from the State Board of Education ; 
three (3) report entire support from this source; in one case, the 
State department approves the budget of the summer session; six (6) 
do not report on this item. 


Chart 1. Relation of Summer Sessions to State Departments of 
Education, in way of control: 

A. Under entire control of their own boards, with no stated 
relation to the State Board (or Department) of Educa- 
tion, 12 summer sessions; 

B. Under control of their own boards, with some relation to 
State Board (or Department) of Education, 28 summer 
sessions ; 

C. Entirely under control of State Board (or Department) 
of Education, 14 summer sessions. 


Graphically!: (One star* represents one summer session). 
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Chart 2. Relation of the Summer Sessions to the State Boards 

(or Departments) of Education, in matter of finances: 

A, no support from State Departments of Education, 44 
(of 50) summer sessions, or 88%; 

B, entire support from State Department of Education, 3 
(of 50) summer sessions, or 6% 

C, some support from this source, 2 (of 50) summer ses- 
sions, or 4%; 

D, budget approved by State Board, 1 summer session 
(of 50), or 2%. 


1. See “Plotting Distribution Charts with a Typewriter,” by John L. Stenquist, 
Director Ed. Research, Baltimore, Md., in Journal of Educational Research, 
December, 1923. 
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Graphically: (One star* represents one summer session). 
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3. The Agency of Their Administration. 
The typical summer sessions in state teachers’ colleges are directed 


by the same person as are the regular sessions, even bearing the 
same title. 


Table 3,* which is the result of our question blank correspondence, 
checked by reference to the catalogues of summer and regular sessions, 
shows that of 54 summer session directors 

39 are called “President” throughout the 12 months; 

4 are called “Director” in summer and “President” in regular 

session ; 
2 are called “Dean” throughout the year; 

the 45 foregoing are the “same” person in charge for the regular 

and summer sessions; 

9 directors of summer session were, in 1922, chosen from the reg- 

ular faculties of the same institutions. 


4. Purposes of the Summer Session. 
a. As revealed in legislative acts establishing the State Teachers’ 
Colleges. 

Correct administrative policy is probably based upon an honest at- 
tempt to serve the purposes for which the institution was established. 
In view of the fact that the source of authority for the summer session 
and the personnel of its administration for the typical State Teachers’ 
College are nearly the same as for regular session, it is probable that 
the purpose of the summer session corresponds closely with that of 
the regular session. Therefore, we have examined the legislative acts 
of establishment of our fifty-four (54) teachers’ colleges as shown in 
Table 4** to ascertain the purpose in the minds of the legislators at the 
time of the establishment of these institutions. Table 4 has been con- 
structed by quotation of phrases or sentence for each of these institu- 
tions, expressing the objects or purposes determining its establishment. 
The sources are indicated with each, as “Laws, 1893, p. 50.” These 
will, of course, be of the respective states in which the institutions are 
located. (The purpose was not statutorily stated in nine cases; the 


2. The tables referred to herein are found in the Appendix of this volume. 
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acts of establishment were not available in the Columbia Law Library 
in three cases.) An examination of these quotations from the acts of 
establishment reveal that: 


The purposes of these states, as stated by their legislators in the 
establishment of State Teachers’ Colleges, were those of professionally 
educating teachers for the public or common schools. The acts of 
establishment reveal a belief on the part of the peoples’ legislators that 
such professional preparation involves primarily: 

1) A mastery of the theory and art of teaching and of managing 

schools ; 

2) A mastery of the subjects that make up the curriculum of a 

common-school education; 

3) A knowledge of the rights and duties of citizens; and 

4) A knowledge of the fundamental laws of the State and Nation. 


An examination of Table 4 shows that frequency of phrases quoted 
below, on basis of which the foregoing finding is made. (The figures 
are the frequencies. ) 


1) A mastery of the theory and art of teaching and of managing 


schools—S1: 
a) “instruction... in the art of teaching, 13; 
b) “instruction” [or “training’] .. . in the science and art 


[or “practice”] “of teaching,” 8; 

c) “prepare” [or “train,” or “qualify”] “teachers for teaching 
in the common schools of this State,” 6; 

d) training for “instructing and governing in the public 
schools,” 4; 


e) “instruction ... in the theory and art of teaching,” 4; 
f) “to train” [or “qualify’] “teachers for the common 
schools,” 4; 


> 


g) “to fit for teaching,” 2; 

h) “training in the arts of teaching and managing schools,” 2; 

1) “training ... to prepare... for the work of teaching,” 1; 

j) “professional courses . . . fundamental in the training of 
teachers, 1: 

k) “to prepare students to become teachers in the secondary 
schools” (also for all other types of public school positions, 
except elementary), 1; 

1) “training ... in the art of instructing and governing in the 
public schools,” 1; 

m) “training .. . for the work of teaching,” 1; 


’ 
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n) “training ... for teaching in the rural districts and the 
primary departments of the graded schools,” 1; 

0) “training as shall fit and qualify them to teach in the public 
schools,” 1; 

p) “preparation of teachers for teaching in the common 
schools,” 1, 


2) A mastery of the subjects that make up the curriculum of a 
common school education, 25: 


a) “instruction ...in... all needful branches that pertain to a 
common school education, 5; 
b) “instruction ... in all branches of study which pertain to a 


common school education,” 5; 

c) “instruction in all subjects needful for teaching in the public 
schools,” 4; 

d) “training ...in the various branches taught in (or pertaining 
to) our public schools,” 3; 

e) “training in the common school branches,” 2; 

f) “instruction . . . in such branches of knowledge as shall 
qualify teachers,” 2; 

g) “training in such other branches as may be deemed necessary 
to make the schools efficient,” 2; 

h) “instruction in such branches as may be deemed neces- 


sary, 1% 

i) “instructing . . . in the several branches pertaining to a 
public school education,” 1; 

j) “instruction ... in all the various branches pertaining to the 


public schools,” 1. 
3) Instruction in what regards “the rights and duties of citizens,” 11. 
4) Instruction in the “fundamental laws of the United States,” 11. 
5) Instruction in the fundamental laws “of this state,” 8. 


6) Other subjects, 15: 
a) “instruction in such other subjects as the Board of Education 
may... prescribe,” 4; 
b) industrial and commercial arts, of various sorts, 4; 
c) “instruction in the natural and physical sciences,” 3; 
d) “instruction in the mechanical arts and husbandry,” 3; 
e) “liberal education,” 1. 


The purposes found in the laws are general in their application. 
Nevertheless, as we have found no legal exception for summer sessions 
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in the matter of legislative purposes in the case of the normal schools 
or teachers’ colleges, we proceed on the assumption that the statutory 
purpose for such institutions is the same throughout the year. We 
shall next seek to discover how the administrators of the teachers’ col- 
leges interpret the legislative teachers’ college purpose, with reference 
to the summer session. This will be: 

b. As revealed by examination of summer session purposes pub- 

lished in the summer session catalogues. 


Table 5* has been constructed by taking quotations from the an- 
nouncements .or catalogues of the summer sessions of our 54 State 
teachers’ colleges. (In four cases, the 1922 summer session catalogues 
were not available. In two cases, the purpose was not stated in the an- 
nouncements. ) 


An examination of Table 5 reveals to us that— 

The purposes of the state teachers’ college summer sessions, as con- 

ceived presumably by the executives of these summer sessions and as 

published in their summer catalogues or other summer announce- 

ments are: 

1) To provide work for credit toward diplomas and degrees granted 
by the teachers’ colleges ; 

2) To provide courses leading to certification ; 

3) To provide professional help to those in service; 

4) To render special service to those who hold particular positions; 

5) To enable students to make up high school credits ; 

6) To improve scholarship ; 

7) Miscellaneous (see item 7, page 40.) 


A more detailed phrasing of these purposes of the state teachers’ 
college summer sessions, found in the summer session announcements, 
and showing the frequency of expressed purposes intended to be served 
by such summer sessions, is given below. (Figures are frequencies. ) 


1) Credit toward graduation, or degrees—54: 
e.g., a) Work for diplomas and degrees—26; 

b) Advanced work for college credit—11 ; 
c) College credit—5 ; 
d) Preparation for examinations—S ; 
e) Normal credit—3; 
f) Make-up work—3; 
g) Regular course work—2. 


3. See Appendix of this volume. 
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2) Certification—46: 
e.g., a) For certificates—21 ; 
b) Renewing or raising of certificates—14 ; 
c) Reviews—6; 
d) Preparation for examinations—5. 


3) Professional help and professional growth—32: 


e.g., a) For teachers in service to do advanced work—9; 
b) To give method—1; 
c) To give opportunity for college graduates to take reg- 
ular professional work—2; 
d) For professional growth—2; 
e) For those who will use state course of study—1; 
f) To prepare for public school teaching—3; 
g) To give work in-professional subjects—1 ; 
h) To produce teachers—1 ; 
i) To qualify for teaching—1; 
j) To help ambitious teachers—1; 
k) For experienced teachers—1 ; 
1) For study of best methods—1 ; 
m) For technical improvement—1 ; 
n) For training upon problems of coming year—1; 
o) For experienced and trained teachers—1; 
p) For persons over 21 years of age, not graduates—1 ; 
q) For persons preparing to teach—1 ; 
r) To prepare teachers for vocational agriculture—1. 


4) Professional service in special cases—2 to 17: 


e.g., a) To meet needs of special teachers—I17 ; 
b) To meet needs of high school teachers—12; 
c) To meet needs of rural school teachers—11 ; 
d) To meet needs of primary school teachers—11; 
e) To meet needs of grade school teachers—11; 
f) To meet needs of principals—9 ; 
g) To meet needs of supervisors—8 ; 
h) To meet needs of superintendents—7 ; 
i) To meet needs of critic teachers—2. 


5) High School credit (to earn or make up)—/. 
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6) Improved scholarship—6: 


e.g. To improve scholarship—3; 
Intellectual refreshment—1 ; 
General scholarship—I ; 
Contact with liberal thought in vocations—1 ; 
Better academic training—l. 


7) Miscellaneous and General—7: 
e.g. To serve those who cannot attend regular session—3 ; 
For high school graduates—3 ; 
Special training in shorter time—1l. 


The foregoing are the voluntary statements of purposes of the 
summer session made by the president or directors and published in 
special documents. Following are the purposes: 


c. As revealed by the directors’ ratings of purposes suggested by 
the writer: 
(A list of purposes was made out by the writer and printed on the 
“Director’s Blank.” The list, with directions for making, is given 
below. ) 


“PURPOSES of the summer session. What do you consider the 
real purposes for which the summer session is to be conducted in your 
institution? Consider the purposes listed below, as they may apply 
in your institution: 


a. Mark with “15” points that purpose which applies most in 
your Own summer session; 

b. Mark with ‘“O” the purposes which you think have NO ap- 
plication in your summer session ; 

c. Mark all other purposes with the number of points, ranging 
from “0” to “15” points, as you estimate their application in 
your summer session ; 

d. Two or more purposes may be marked with the same number, 


if you think of them as applying equally in your summer 
session. 
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PURPOSES 


To provide opportunity for students: 


1 
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To review for teachers’ examination (elementary 
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To review for teachers’ examination (high school 
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To earn credit toward graduation from normal school 
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To earn credit toward graduation from a liberal arts 
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To earn credit toward getting teachers’ certificates. . 
To -renewror, extend teachers (certincates 1.50 .ee0 4. 
To raise grade of certificate now ‘held..5%. 205 fa08 


To make better preparation for teaching (no credit 
Hoe tgs 6p apt eg ee eRe PMP ee YUP gry ran Wie Ne MroWe TES Hai 


To take courses for personal culture (no credit de- 
SITE'S Ib gentle apt 0: wren gl Ki a Ba ee ae a 


To meet requirements or wishes of school board or 
DORACIAO Bias gid Ua aur A niu Wis 0 he = es 2) Gd eae 


To take courses to secure an increase in salary...... 


To take courses to prepare for a position different 
from that now or previously heldwis.0. a. 0,3 dare ou 


To prepare for a vocation other than teaching....... 


opsetye otuer purpose. ( write it) iia. Mee aise es ates 
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Points 


By adding the ratings and dividing their sum by 54, we have com- 
puted the mean rating for each purpose. These mean ratings 
rank, the one with the highest mean rating coming first, those with 
lowest mean ratings coming last, etc. The wording of the purpose and 
the mean rating by 54 directors are also given on the following page: 


are in 
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Ranking of Purposes In Importance With Averaging of Points 
(0 to 15) Given Them by 54 Summer Session Directors. 
Points 
Rank Purposes (out of a 
possible 15) 


1) To earn credit toward graduation from a normal school 


orsteachers’ college ciewm ace cies ine See ee eae © 11.98 
2) To earn credit towards getting teacher’s certificate.... 9.7 
3) Vorrenew or extend’ teacher secertincates...-. oe. ge 
4) *To-raise grade of certificate now held... -....-.-2-.5 6.3 
5) To take courses to secure an increase in salary........ 4.8 
6) To make better preparation for teaching (no credit de- 
SIO yi ake gine lesa epg ee ede Meanie oc Thewanes, Ba ee acNer Seance kaa 4.4 
7) To meet requirements or wishes of school board or 
Superintendent” 1a... . tesa eicccens eee eee = ee ecroene met 4.4 
8) To take courses to prepare for position different from 
thatenoweor previously held Samson sone a temeeen aa te 4.4 
9) To review for teacher’s examination (elementary).... 3.6 
10) To earn credit toward graduation from a liberal arts col- 
heserOr University... a ascent ee eles ye een oa 
11) To take courses for personal culture (no credit desired). 2.2 


12) To earn some credit toward graduation from high school 1.8 
13) To review for teacher’s examination (high school sub- 


OCIS) 0 ote abonnieren oreo oat e tales vat ata ee Cae Cee ea Le 
14) To prepare for a vocation other than teaching........ 0.8 
15) Lounspire with: educationalshunger, o..-< 440. 0c oes eee 0.26 
15) “To-earnilite: certificate ae. meena ee ee 0.26 
15) To make better preparation for teaching, with credit de- 

SIPEC Biv. sie thtauy sala Eid eee es Re pe isae ake ee ei a ae 0.26 


Thus it seems that the preponderant purpose of the summer session, 
as the director sees it in his own institution, is the earning of credit 
toward graduation from a teachers’ college or normal school, thus re- 
inforcing the statement of purposes published in the summer session 
announcement. In Chapter VII, it will be shown that graduation and 
certification are somewhat conventional statements of the more funda- 
mental purpose of further education for those already engaged in the 
teaching service. The director of one of the largest summer sessions 
took a vote in his student body during the last term of the summer 
session on the purposes mentioned, and found 70% of this later summer 
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term student-body to vote 70% as attending for the one purpose of 
earning credit toward graduation from teachers’ college or normal 
school. The next three main purposes concern the earning, renewing 
or improving teachers’ certificates. Yet, if the points allowed each of 
these purposes be combined, certification becomes a more prominent 
purpose than that of professional graduation. 


Chart 3. Relative ranking of purposes for which the directors in- 
dicate their summer sessions to be conducted in their teach- 
ers’ colleges: 


Proportion of 15 points given to each purpose. 


Purposes : 
(One star* represents one point, to nearest whole number). 

No. | Rank ye gh as 

4 1 wk kk kk kk kik 

6 a Kkakkkkkkik 

7 3 kkk kkk 

8 4 rata Rafts To read this chart: 
12 5 sedate. Purpose 4 (graduation from normal 

9 7 “ahaa school or teachers’ college) ranks 
ih} ih WPRBed 1st, being given, on average, by 54 
13 7 CaPARReh summer session directors 11.98 points 

1 9 Labatt out of a possible 15; etc. 

5 10 kak 
10 11 Fes 

3 2 "efi 

2 13 “fi 


From the viewpoint of the legislature, the purposes of the summer 
session in state teachers’ colleges, as for the regular session, are to 
educate teachers professionally for work in the public schools. In only 
four institutions is there a limitation upon the type of public school. 
The legislatures have delegated to boards of control and, through them, 
to the executive agents of the latter the power to determine how this 
purpose shall be met. From the viewpoint of the administration, these 
executives believe that the legislative end may best be achieved, through 
graduation even by summer attendance from their institutions, and, 
through meeting the certification requirements of their states. Other 
purposes appear of lower order and in some cases incidental. 

Looking forward to Table 82,* it will be ascertained that students 


4. See Appendix. 
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themselves attending summer session have given as their one main 
purpose for attending summer session, 1922: 


Graduation, 31.9% of such students ; 
Certification, 34.4% of such students; 
All other purposes together, 30.9% of such students. 


It will be shown in Chapter VI that the fundamental administrative 
purpose underlying that of either graduation or certification earned 
through summer session work is the in-service education of persons 
who have already been engaged in teaching. 


5. Sources of Support. 

As a time unit in dealing with this item, we have used the term 
“Student-Enrollment-Weeks” derived by multiplying the number of 
“students enrolled” by the number of “weeks” for which they were 
enrolled. In cases of two or three terms in one summer session, these 
products were ascertained separately and then added. On the question 
blank, the directors of summer sessions were asked to give, among 
other items— 

The number of students enrolled, by “terms” ; 

The number of terms in summer session, and the number of days 

in each; 

The receipts from 

regular annual funds, 
special appropriation, 
student fees, 

local sources, 

other sources; 


Total expenditures, etc. 


The sources and amounts of summer session support are reported 
in Table 7.°. The ‘Support per student-enrollment-week” for each in- 
stitution is derived by dividing the total receipts for that institution by 
the number of student-enrollment-weeks for that institution’s summer 
session. The “mean per student-enrollment-week” at bottom of each 
column is derived for each source by dividing the sum of the amounts 
in the column by the number of student-enrollment-weeks of the 53 in- 
stitutions which reported their financial receipts and expenditures. 
The “mean per cent” in each case is derived by dividing the ‘mean 
per student-enrollment-week” at bottom of column by the total “sup- 
port per student-enrollment-week.” 


5. See Appendix. 
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From Table 7, we find: 


a. Slightly over half (52.3%) of funds for summer session comes 
from regular funds, evidently provided for in regular budget for 
the year, in 37 of the 53 institutions; 

b. Slightly less than one-fourth (24.7%) of the summer session 
funds comes from special appropriations, in 27 of 53 institutions ; 

c. Slightly less than one-fifth (18.3%) of summer session funds 
comes from student fees, in 38 of 53 institutions; 

d. Summer session receipts from local sources are negligible, ap- 
pearing in cases of only three institutions ; 

e. The total receipts per student-enrollment-week are only $3.00. 


It is interesting to compare the summer session per-student-enroll- 
ment week support in our summer sessions with that obtaining in 
regular session in universities, colleges and professional schools, and 
also in normal schools. Note the following: 

Dividing the total receipts®® (less receipts from board and room rent, 
and for increase of plant and for endowment of 670?° universities, col- 
leges and professional schools, by the total enrollment’® ‘for a mean 
annual cost per student, and then dividing that quotient by 36, we 
have, for regular session, 1919-20, a mean cost per student-enrollment- 
week from similar receipts of $8.11. Even if all these institutions ran 
48 weeks, the mean per student-enrollment-week cost would be $6.08. 
In view of the varying lengths of session, 36 to 48 weeks, per year in 
these institutions, the receipts per student-enrollment-week for 670"° 
institutions are between $6.08 and $8.11. This is more than double 
that available in state teachers’ college summer sessions. In the reg- 
ular session of 50 state normal schools and teachers’ colleges," the 
mean “expenditure,” in 1919-20 regular session, was $7.21. 


Chart 4. Summer Session Sources of Support in Proportions of 
Each Dollar, in 53 State Teachers’ Colleges. 


Ae COnrerUlar seasiOn TUS... 5 sus i ss aem Ne orentie one 7.4 52.3 cents 

Dar roms pectal appropitatiOMs,.. 6 i.+0-- seamen ss wales 24.7 “ 

MELUORS PCC Wet ay PRT hs he casa! ave Gale WRGLa a WROTE ww Re Stone: 

bron lOCAIESOULCES oa, s2 0 kc ab hes Hele h a) 6 Che Osta 

Ce Tout Othe SOUTCES Trial dlerns sls a eee gl Dade PEM Oss 46 “ 
ACG EN be east eee Ree rarer Pa ark ee ee ee 100.0 cents 


QO. U. S. Bur. of Ed. Bulletin, 1922, No. 28, p. 26. 
10, Jbtd., p. 5. 11. IJbid., No. 8, p. 16. 
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Graphically: (One star* represents 1 cent to nearest half-cent). 

Item % 5. 10 15 920. (25 30 Seer 20 oe eo 
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6. Expenditures. 


a. The total expenditures per student-enrollment-week is $2.93, 
distributed as follows: 


Amount. Per Cent. 


POPMINSUFUCTION ton eae ce $2.33 79.5 
Porlother purposes saris eee 0.60 20.5 
LOtOl Ne eke octets eens tetas $2.93 100.0 


b. The foregoing is in keeping, in amount, with a finding of the 
United States Bureau of Education for 348 summer sessions 
in colleges, universities, normal schools, for 1918. The ex- 
penditure per “enrollment week” in this case was $2.99."*4 


c. The summer session available expenditures compare unfavor- 
ably, in amount, with those of regular session in 50 State 
normal schools'*? and teachers’ colleges, in 1919-20. The 
amount in the latter case was: 


Amount. Per Cent. 


Forsinsteuction i: act eet eee $3.86 53.5 
Por other! putposesn. a aman me heh 46.5 
Total cuss cage want tere ere ee ee $7.21 100.0 


7. The Time-Student Service in the Summer Sessions. 


This may be computed by use of the term ‘‘Student-Enrollment- 
Weeks” which is obtained, as before explained, by multiplying the 
number of “students enrolled” by the number of “weeks” for which 
they were enrolled. The number of student-enrollment-weeks of two 
or three terms is ascertained separately and added for the total of the 


12a. U. S. Bur. of Ed. Bul., 1919, No. 31, p. 14. 
12b. U. S. Bur. of Ed. Bul., 1922, No. 8 p. 16. 
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whole summer session. From the data secured from the “Directors’ 
Blanks” we have constructed Table 11. The three terms found among 
summer sessions are designated, as follows: 

The a-term, as herein used, is that term of the summer session which 
is maintained concurrently with the last six weeks of the regular 
session; the b-term is the main term of the divided summer session, 
usually beginning in June and being most largely attended; the summer 
session, when not divided into terms is also reported as a b-term; of a 
summer session divided into two or three terms, the last term is desig- 
nated as the c-term. 


Table 111° shows that: 


The typical summer session 
is a single term (mode) ; 
is 48.6 days long (mean), with a range of 29 to 90 days; 
enrolls in its major term 1,088 students (mean), with a range of 
138 to 3,240 students enrolled; and 


renders 9,834 student-enrollment-weeks of service (mean), with a 
range of 1,228 to 38,880. 


Of 54 institutions reporting data used in this chapter: 


19 maintain a separately organized c-term; 

35 maintain only one term of summer session; 
15 maintain two terms of summer session; 

4 maintain three terms of summer session; 
institution is in summer session 29 days; 
institutions are in summer session 30 days; 
institution is in summer session 33 days; 
institution is in summer session 38 days; 
institutions are in summer session 40 days; 
institutions are-in summer session 45 days; 
institutions are in summer session 50 days; 
institution is in summer session 54 days; 
institutions are in summer session 55 days; 
institutions are in summer session 60 days; 
institution is in summer session 65 days; 
institution is in summer session 75 days; 
institutions are in summer session 90 days; 


— 
_ 


— 
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12c. See Appendix. 
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The mean enrollment in 4 a-terms is 295.5; 

The mean enrollment in 54 b-terms is 1087.6; 

The mean enrollment in 19 c-terms is 578.9; 

The mean enrollment in all terms is 921; 

The mean enrollment for a 9.7 weeks’ term is 1014; 

The mean enrollment per summer session, counting no names twice, 
not regarding length of the summer session, is 1126. 

The length of term for our 54 summer sessions contrasts with that 
of 480 summer schools reported by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation for 1918 as per 9.7 weeks to 7.6 weeks.'* The term is gradually 
lengthening. C. D. Judd” is right, when he says that “the short term 
of summer school is being superseded by the longer session—a session 
of sufficient duration for students to accomplish a measurable quantity 
of their education.” 


Chart 7. Lengths of the Summer Sessions. 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS. 


No. of 

days in (One star* represents one institution). 
summer 

sessions hy OIG, AD) 
26-30 FOI III AIO IOI IO 
31-25 va 

36-40 ok kkk 

41-45 ttt 

46-50 toto 

51-55 taht 

56-60 OOOO toto 

61-65 * 

66-70 

71-75 ~ 

76-80 

81-85 

86-90 kek 


13. See Table, p. 18, Chapter I. 
14. Judd, C. D., The Summer School as a Factor in the Training of Teachers in 


the United States, George Peabody College Contributions to Education No. 3, 
Nashville, Tenn., 1920, 
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Chart 8. Enrollment in the b-terms of 58 Summer Sessions. 


Enroll- (One star* represents one institution). 
ments Sy de) 
3,200 x 
3,100 
3,000 
2,900 
2,800 
2,700 To read the chart: 
2,600 ve 
2,500 Amounts of enrollment are ‘'100” 
2,400 to, but not including 200, etc.; 
2,300 tal 
2,200 
2,100 as 
2,000 zs 
1,900 afta 
1,800 ros Mean enrollment, 1087.6 students 
1,700 vs Median ‘“ 980 ev 
1,600 "ates 25 %ile es 670 2 
1,500 taf 75 %ile a 1525 us 
1,400 * 
1,300 i 
1,200 * 
1,100 tok 
1,000 tok kk 
9,900 kh kkk 

800 Aes 

700 wakkkk 

600 kakkk 

500 vs 

400 kkkk 

300 wank 

200 * 

100 zs 
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Chart 9. Relative Enrollments, in the Three Terms of the Summer 
Sessions : 
A is the early summer term; 
B is the middle or major or only summer term; 
C is the late summer term (as previously explained). 
The enrollments are to each other as A:B:C=1182:58, 729 :10,999— 
1.7% : 82.8% : 15.5%. 


Graphically: (One star* below represents nearest 2%). 
Ay Ge RS 
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Chart 10. Student-Enrollment-Weeks in 54 Summer Sessions. 


Student- Institutions 

Enrollment- 

Weeks SO) 

38,000 

37,000 

36,000 Student- 
35,000 Enrollment- 
34,000 Weeks. 
33,000 

32,000 Mean, 9,834.5 
31,000 Median, 9,333. 

30,000 25 %ile, Bel255 

29,000 75%ile, 13,500. 

28,000 

27,000 i ——— 

26,000 

25,000 To read the accompany- 
24,000 ing chart: 

23,000 

22,000 1. Qne star represents 
21,000 one institution having 
20,000 As that number of stu- 
19,000 dent - enrollment - 
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8. The Ratio of Instructors to Students. 


This is ascertained for the entire summer session, if conducted as 
one term; for each term separately, if reported as separated into two 
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or three terms. Table 12,!°* which shows the ratio of instructors for 
each term separately, reveals that: 


The mean ratio of summer session instructors to students is 1 to 
23.15, instead of the maximum of 1 to 12, a ratio recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Standards of the American Council of 
Education.® 


Chart lla. Ratios of Summer Instructors to Summer Students in 
53 State Teachers’ Colleges. 


Ratios (One star* is one institution). 
1 to Y 6 ae gy BS 
5 * 
10 tab fat fata! Ratios 
15 Kakkkkkkakkkkkik 1 to 
20 wkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkhkhkk a-term, mean, 16.65 
25 LSet Phat Raat Aa hal b-term, mean, 23.88 
30 PSMA ALD E c-term, mean, 21.57 
35 takes All terms, mean, 23.15 
40 * 
a-term 16.65 EPR EH ER TERRE A Sl In accompanying chart, the 
second term of each ratio 
b-term 23.88 RAT AR AP LALA, Bel APL Neh Haft given is to include values 
up to, but not including, 
c-term 21.57 ARKIAKEAKKARE KEINE RAR, the next multiple of 5; e. g. 


5 is 5 through 9.9, etc. 


9. Dormtory Accommodations. 


Table 1315* shows the enrollment of each teachers’ college of our 
58, in term in which enrollment is largest, with the dormitory accom- 
modation possible, according to the directors’ reports. 


While the mean summer enrollment in 51 teachers’ colleges, in the 
term when largest, 1s 1081, the mean dormitory accommodation is only 
215. More than four students in five in summer session in state teach- 
ers’ colleges must, therefore, live outside of institutional dormitories. 


15. School and Society, Vol. XVIII, p. 107, July 28, 1923, quoted from Educa- 
tional Record, July, 1923. 
15a. See Appendix. 
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11b. Accommodation in Dormito- 
ries 


1. Only 19.1% of students attend- 19.1% 
ing summer sessions in 54 State 80.9% LIVE IN 
teachers’ colleges can be accom- CANNOT LIVE DORMITORIES 
modated in dormitories. IN 


2. Fully 80.9% of students attend- 
ing summer sessions of these 
State teachers’ colleges are un- 
able to be accommodated in 
dormitories, 


SUMMER SESSIONS IN 


DORMITORIES 


10. Summer Session Training Schoois. 


From the reports of 54 summer session directors, Tables 15**” and 
16*°» have been constructed concerning training schools. Summarizing 
here, we have: 


a. 


b. 
c. 
d 


Total enrollment. in 45 training schools... ..aesies= 6,604 

Mean enrollment/in 45 trainmey ‘schools::. .<. 58s 2 147 

Mean days operated in 45 training schools........... Se 
Total student provision for observation in 33 training 

SCHOOLS Wark Meo ta ss ck pte eee SS Ute tS asa 8,721 


Total student provision for participation in 16 training 
schools 


Total school provision for practice in 28 training schools 1,262 
Mean student provision for practice in 28 training 


SCHOOLS <1 .ag:e Maeare non aly OniChyint ae SMO RUN renal a racenans 45 
Mean pupil-enrollment in 28 training schools......... 167 
Mean ratio of students to pupils in 28 training schools. 7.2 


Mean ratio of teaching students to pupils in 28 training 


SCUOGUE fas 'vas'¢ 0h ais kN Rete Oe en Ok ar ee i a 
Having no training School cen noni. Nene aes orcmiene ns 7 
Havyingno teaching students. «cnt ay eee temas tas 26 


15b. See Appendix. 
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Grades used in training schools are shown in Table 19.4%» Contrast 
the foregoing with the following (regular session) : 


Pupils Ratio Ratio 

bday) Students in Teaching of Teaching 
Institutions Enrolled | Training | Students | Students} Students 
Schools to Pupils} to Pupils 


Totals: 
371 Normal Schools and 
Teachers’ Colleges!®...| 162,796 92,446 20012 1.8 1 to 4.4 


13S >StatesNormals.2- 5... 78,899 41,991 11,270 1.9 1 to 3.71 
45 State Teachers’ 
io lhepee” cee suis ones 61,906 15,888 5,472 S.7 1 to 3.08 
Means: 
371 Normal Schools and 
Teachers’ Colleges.... 439 249 Sif 1.8 1 to 4.4 
PSS States Ora |s-Aeer ence 572 304 82 1.9 il (eee) S)70l 
45 State Teachers’ 
Collevesia. &. Sacpsciencics 1,376 315 122 onl 1 to 3.08 


Chart 12. Summer Session in Enrollment in 45 Training Schools 
(Enrollments for Two Schools Not Being Reported; no 
Training School in 7 Summer Sessions). 


Pupil (One star* represents one institution). 
Enrollments By ail) a) 
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15b. See Appendix. 
16. Derived from tables in U. S. Bur. of Ed. Bul., 1922, No. 8, pp. 3, 4. 
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Chart 13. Number of Days Training Schools are Operated in 47 
Summer Session Training Schools. 


Days Open (One star* represents one school). 
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Chart 14. Grades used in Training Schools, Summer Session, 1922, 
in 50 State Teachers’ Colleges. 


(Stars indicate grades used.) 


Elem. | H.S. | No, of Elem. grades le, Ss 
Items | Kngtn | grades | grades} T. C.’s} Kngtn| 1234567 8 1234 


uf 0 

2 1 0 

3 2 0 

= 3 0 

5 = 0 

6 5 0 

7 * 6 1 x * zeae kek Kk 

8 7 0 

9 * 8 4 x * Keke ake keke kkk 

10 * g 1 1 * ake keke ke eke * 

11 1 0 

12 2 1 Oe 

13 3 0 

14 4 4 * Kw xk & 

15 5 1 kkk kek 

16 6 6 kame keke kk 

17 7 4 bn ie a a ae ed 

18 8 14 5 ah a a ae ae ees 

19 6 if 0 

20 6 5 1 keke keke kk x * 
Bil 6 3 1 keke weak xk 
22 6 4 0 

ZS 7 1 0 

24 7 2 0 

IRS} 7 3 0 

26 a 4 1 kk ke kek ek xk wk & 
27 8 1 1 * ake keke Kk * 
28 8 I, 3 * * xk kk x * 
29 8 3 0 

30 8 4 4 werk KKK kK fi Sn Bk 8 


1. To read this chart: For example, item 26 shows: no kinder- 
garten, 7 grades, 4 years of high school, used by one institution. 


2. “No. of T. C.’s” shows how many institutions have training 
schools with the grade combinations shown. 
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11. Lectures Outside of Class Periods. 


The median number of extra-class lectures delivered in summer 
session is 15.5, or nearly two each week. The number delivered by 
outside lecturers and by members of the faculty is given for each in- 
stitution in Table 20.1% In all but five of our institutions, there were 
such lectures delivered. It is well that students in assembly shall 
have opportunity to have presented to them the ideals and high spots 
of education by eminent men and women, both from without and from 
within the institution. A public lecture hour each day, used by com- 
petent speakers, would serve to raise and strengthen the students’ 
educational ideals,—a service which cannot well be neglected. 


C. Discussion. 


1. The summer sessions, operated under practically the same au- 
thority and direction as are the regular sessions, have thus certain ad- 
vantages, easily noted: 

a. This insures continuity of institutional policy throughout the 
year ; 

b. It facilitates uniform standards throughout the year; 

c. It prevents recurrence of the old criticism of “scrappiness” or 
“superficiality” of summer work; 

d. It makes easier to offer in summer the same courses as in the 
regular session ; 

e. It is also easier to encourage regular session students to remain 
through summer, thus shortening the time required for graduation, and 
to persuade students entering in summer to continue on through the 
regular session ; 

f. It makes for better articulation of students’ credits. 


The relation of the summer session to the State department of educa- 
tion, according to our data, except in the cases of the fourteen under 
State Board of Education, is not enough to be very potent or regula- 
tory. Nevertheless, a consistent and active codperation between the 
summer session and the State department is highly desirable: 


a. The State Deparment of Public Instruction probably needs the 
opportunity to bring to the attention of the teachers the outstanding 
shortcomings of the preceding session of schools in the State, and also 
the opportunity to feature certain “high spots” of the preceding session. 


16a. See Appendix. 
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Such would aid teachers in avoiding the former and in making more 
prevalent the latter; 

b. Many students in summer session have never taught,’7 but will 
teach during the following school year. These need to have presented 
to them the programs of the State department, and to become ac- 
quainted with its administrative purposes. This might involve in some 
States such programs as health, thrift, “Safety First,” “Better Speech,” 
“Conservation” and the like. Such active codperation makes possible 
a more nearly uniform State policy. 


c. Forty of our 54 institutions are located in states in which the 
State departments of education grant teaching certificates, grant some 
certificates, grant certificates to normal graduates, or in some way have 
an official relaion to the certification of teachers. In this chapter it 
has been shown, and again in Chapters V and VI it will be shown, 
that certification is a matter of large consideration in the summer 
session. Omitting all other considerations, purposes of certification 
alone justify a high degree of codperation between the summer session 
management and the State department of education. 


d. Summer-session curricula, as they relate to certification, may 
best be given intelligent attention by the codperation and conference 
here advocated. Cumulative curricula, leading on from summer to 
summer, make possible a graduated certification and stimulate attend- 
ing-teachers to be growing-teachers. A better professionalization of the 
courses offered will likely result from such cooperation. 


According to our data, the control of summer sessions by the State 
board (or department) of education is now in most institutions far 
from being entire, or regulatory, but is somewhat advisory and coopera- 
tive. For the most part, the individual management of the summer 
session is largely free to promote whatever policies seem good, with- 
out expectation of interference by the State Board of Education. 

The active codperation here advocated, pending the coming of State 
unit-boards, may be had by a voluntary arrangement providing 

1) for the approval by the State Superintendent of all curricula 

designed to qualify for the various certificates, but not requiring 
his approval for any other curricula offered; and 

2) for the State Superintendent to include in the summer-session 

program those features of education which seem to his depart- 
ment desirable, such as health, thrift, conservation, and the like. 


17. See Chapter V, page 167. 
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The first provision would insure that students pursue in proper 
sequence the courses which will best qualify them for the certificates 
that they seek. The second would provide an opportunity for the 
Superintendent or his representatives to do any professionally admin- 
istrative or supervisory work needed by his department. 

It would seem that the great majority of teachers’ colleges are at- 
tempting upon initiative of their own management, without prescription 
or direction of any other administrative or legislative agency, to do a 
worthy part in their summer sessions toward the professional education 
of teachers. Apparently, these institutions have not been driven to, or 
even assigned, their summer tasks. They have seen their opportunity 
and have not waited for any other or higher authority to take the 
initiative. 

2. As shown under the findings there is now proportionately very 
few summer sessions which receive support from the State depart- 
ment of education. The writer knows of no arguments in favor of 
such support, consistently applicable to many States, even to provide 
the cooperation advocated in the preceding section. 


3. The fact that the typical summer session is directed by the same 
executive head as is the regular session shows how closely identical is 
the summer work with that of the regular session. Some presidents of 
teachers’ colleges resent having differentiated the ‘summer session” 
from the “regular session,” maintaining that the former is as “regular” 
as the latter. Direction of all the sessions by one executive head, either 
personally or through his appointee or nominee for part of the year, 
shows how nearly uniform the purpose and how nearly continuous the 
policy for the State teachers’ colleges throughout the calendar year. 


4. As Chapter VII will be devoted to summer session purposes, most 
of the discussion of purposes will be reserved for that chapter. If, 
however, graduation from normal schools and teachers’ colleges and 
certification of teachers be accepted temporarily and provisionally as 
the major administrative purposes of the summer session in our State 
teachers’ colleges, conventionally stated, two institutional administrative 
procedures follow: 


a. Make available in summer session as nearly all curricular oppor- 
tunities offered in the regular session and leading to diplomas and 
degrees, either all in one summer, or in cycles of 2, 3, or 4 years, 
as may be possible and needed; 

b. Arrange for just as many summer-session curricula as there may 
be certificates to be sought, with just the courses in each to meet 
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the requirements for that certificate. From the standpoint of 
the certificating agency of the State there would then be one 
other procedure needed, namely: 


c. A gradation of certificates, extending over a series of years, 
making each summer’s work a link in the chain leading to higher 
certification, with appropriate awards or rewards or both for 
regular attendance and approved work, finally reaching the status 
of the “Master Teacher.”?® 


5. That summer sessions have proportionately very much less 
financial resources is probably due to (a) the continuing lack of pop- 
ular knowledge of the value of summer session work, and (b) to the 
speed at which the summer session movement has attained its present 
magnitude. 

As the summer session is becoming a part of the calendar year’s 
work, the tendency is to make the budget for the whole year. Eight of 
the 54 summer session directors, 1922, informed the writer personally, 
when sending in their question blanks, that their summer session 
finances were arranged in the same way as for other sessions. Slightly 
more than one-half (52.3%) of the receipts are “from regular session 
funds,” while less than one-fourth (24.7%) of them are “from special 
appropriations” for summer session work and less than one-fifth 
(18.3%) are from student fees. 


The following arguments for an annual calendar budget are in place: 


a. It presents fewer items of the wisdom of which it is necessary 
to convince the legislative committee ; 

b. It will sooner bring to the summer session the financial support 
in just proportion to the rest of the year; 

c. It will make possible as excellent provision for in-service educa- 
tion of teachers as for their pre-service education ; 

d. It makes for easier budget-making. 


As to students’ fees, while tuition usually is free to persons pledging 
to become teachers, yet it is probable that certain fees are proper 
(called registration fee, incidental fee, and the like). From these fees 
can be taken care of certain items of expenses, as recreation, lectures, 
motion pictures, and other useful “incidentals” of college life, to which 
some legislators might object, if presented in a budget. 


18. Russell, Charles, Improvement of City Teachers in Service, N. Y., 1922, p. 130. 
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The following arguments are for an early and radical increase of 
financial support for the summer sessions from the State: 


a. At present (1922), the financial support for the summer session 
appears to be less than half as much per student-enrollment-week as in 
regular session ; 

b. The enrollment is 26% larger in summer sessions than in regular 
sessions ; 

c. Probably the only item of real economy in summer session not 
possible in regular session is that for heating; 

d. The same high character of programs of instruction is evidently 
needed as for the regular session (see types of summer students in 
Chapter V)) ; 

e. The administration is handicapped in the matter of funds for 
publications'®® and for teachers’ salaries.'®° 

f. The ratio of teachers to students (being 1 to 23.15)*%* is but 
little over half that obtaining in liberal arts colleges and universities 
(the latter being 1 to 12.14),'8° and but little over half that proposed 
in a report to the American Council of Education, this ratio being 
to 2) 

g. The training school facilities for practice-teaching needs to be 
more than doubled.'*8 


6. Expenditures. 
The Committee on Normal School Standards and Surveys reported :"® 


“In many institutions, the summer session is regarded as a sort of 
additional service quite apart from the regular work of the normal 
school. Hence, in estimating summer school costs, it has been 
common to count only the additional expense for salaries and 
supplies, with no charge for use of plant, maintenance or janitors’ 
salaries. Your Committee believes that the summer school should 
be regarded as an integral part of the school year, and, if a 
separate account is required by state authorities, it be charged 
with its due proportion of all general expenses.” 


The writer is personally aware of a practice in some teachers’ col- 
leges in which none of the President’s salary, or that of his Secretary, 


18b. See Chapter III, Section B, 2, C, 5), a). 

18c. See page 101. 

18d. See page 157. 

18e. Derived from Table 1, p. 5, U. S. Bur. of Ed. Bul., 1922, No. 28. 
18f. School and Society, Vol. XVIII, p. 448, July 23, 1923. 

18g. See Chapter II, B, 10, and C, 10. 

19. Educ. Adm. and Sup., March, 1918, p. 166. 
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or the like, is charged against the summer session. Even in 1922, four 
years after the release of the above standard, nine of 53 institutions 
report nothing expended “for other purposes” than “for instruction.” 
A summary of the summer session directors’ reports of expenditures 
is given in detail in Table 9.2 The following abbreviation of Table 9 
is given here: 


The expenditures per student-enrollment-week : 


1) In our 53 summer sessions, 1922— Mean 
Ue gy ba Sarg Vln & (6) Clg ot aie ARR ot Ree ae or arama $2.33 
ERIE IOTAT PRISER Serr cient oh & (s) Me Nhe ae Eo ace 0.60 

a) dE ge CRRA a ae is ORM NI RTL ee eer $2.93 


Contrast the foregoing with the following expenditures : 

1) In 348 summer sessions” in 1918, in colleges, universities, normal 
schools, mean per student-enrollment-week, $2.99 ; 

2) In regular sessions,?* 1919-20, in 50 state normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges, mean per student-enrollment-week— 


Diem AMAL ETECENON We Seth eee nied wee ie, hae a, ee eS $3.86 
PML SAME EROS CO ed nek ane Os Mince hy Nowa nome Ce ah) 
PALO ee hee eee Fae a tate on Gg aoc scene SEA 


a. The mean expenditures per student-enrollment-week “for instruc- 
tion” are 24% less in summer sessions of 53 State teachers’ colleges 
than in regular sessions of 50 State normal schools*® ($2.93 vs. $3.86) ; 

b. The mean expenditures per student-enrollment-week “for other 
purposes” are 82% less in summer session of 53 State teachers’ colleges 
than in regular session of 50 State normal schools (being $0.60 mstead 
Of. S35:05)5 

c. The total mean expenditures per student-enrollment-week for all 
purposes are 59% less in summer in case of 53 State teachers’ colleges 
than in regular session of 50 State normal schools (being $2.97 instead 


of $7.21). 


It seems from the foregoing that State normal schools have for the 
regular session more than twice as much money, per student-enrollment- 


20. U. S. Bur. of Ed. Bul., 1919, No. 31, p. 14. 
21. U. S. Bur. of Ed. Bul., 1922, No. 8, p. 16. 
22. See Appendix. 

23. Bur. of Ed. Bul., 1922, No. 8, p. 14. 
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week in regular session, as teachers’ colleges have for the summer 
sessions. It seems from the following that nearly four-fifths of the 
summer session costs is expended “for instruction.” 

The mean proportional distribution of expenditures in summer ses- 


sions of State teachers colleges is: 
g Percents. Amounts. 


POrsiristruchionm: ech. seit ase eens 79.5% $2.33 
eee eR etree: Cae 20.5% 0.60 


OTR er ney bee ean 100.00% $2.93 


Contrast the foregoing with the following for regular sessions in 
50 State normal schools: 


Chart 5. Out of each $1.00 spent for summer session work, in 
57 State teachers’ colleges: 
AMT OFms AStPicliOn vasa as cob cent ours ea bees $0.795 


FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 
$ 0.205 


Where the dollar goes: 


A FOR INSTRUCTION 
$O 795 


Chart 6. Out of each $1.00 spent 
in 50 State normals, regular 
session, 1919-20: 


As J OMeinstrictOneas: sees $0.536 
For other purposes— 

RY Administration sss). eee $0.077 

ore perationds Gavia 0.178 

D. Maintenance. | onukcaoes 0.059 

E. Auxiliary agencies ...’. 0.142 

F Pixed.charces. cme 0.008 
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The mean proportional distribution of regular session expenditures 
in 50 normal schools” is: 


Per cents Amounts 
Ome INSEL UCHON GN teirccis.o oie oki rake 53.6% $3.86 
For other purposes: 

Administrationcss oe. sc. aeien 7.1% $0.55 
Operation tease. saree eels s 17.8% 1.29 
Maintenances: secscate season 6.9% 42 
Auxiliaryeavenciessen eee eee ca. 14.2% 1.03 

ixedycharges ee ceese esi ioe 8% 46.4% .06 $3.36 

Atel ow OF oe Moo om oe 100.0% $7.21 


Table 8°°* shows that the mean expenditure per student-enrollment- 
week for all purposes, as represented by expenditures in summer 
sessions of 53 teachers’ colleges, 1922, was $2.93, or approximately 
$29.00 per student for the summer session of the median length. At 
this rate, it would be approximately $35.16 per student for a twelve 
weeks’ summer session. 


It will be noted— 
that proportional expenses “for other purposes” than instruction 
in the 50 normal schools used for comparison are apparently 
rather high; and 
that, in our summer sessions, they are rather low. 


It is not in the province of this study to include the proportional 
distributions of their funds in regular session. It is apparent, however, 
that a proper charge against the summer session has not been made 
for its costs “for other purposes.” This is not different from practices 
in universities. ‘‘Some universities charge this expense [overhead 
charges] as a whole against the general budget of the university. 
Others pro-rate the expense and endeavor to meet this amount from 
the income of the fees of this season.’”*> It will also be noted that 
the receipts and expenditures do not, in 24 cases, exactly balance. 

Correspondence with reference to those differences reveals that, 
usually, small profits or deficits are taken over to next regular session 
as resources for or charges against the regular session. This outcome 
at university summer sessions is similar. Of 17 universities, “nine 


24, Bur. of Ed. Bul., 1922, No. 8, pp. 15, 16. 
25. Egbert, J. C., Univ. summer schools, Bur. of Ed. Bul., 1922, No. 31, p. 9. 


25a. See Appendix. 
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finished the season with a deficit...... the remainder show a 
balances.) ae 


In view of the foregoing the following proposals are made: 

a) That the calendar year be the unit for budget-making and that 
effort shall be made to make the summer session financially as 
efficient as the regular session; 

b) That there be charged against the summer session its due pro- 
portion of non-instruction expenses. 


As reported, practically four fifths of summer session expenditures 
of teachers’ colleges goes for instruction. 


We must recognize 


(1) that the school itself exists for instruction; and 

(2) that administration, operation, auxiliary agencies, etc., all 
exist for instruction and are but “accessories before the fact” 
of instruction. 


It is exceedingly doubtful whether the costs of all the “accessories 
before the fact” of instruction should exceed half the cost of imstruc- 
tion. According to our reports, they are much less than half, but the 
writer believes that, if full charge against the summer session were 
made in proportion for those ‘accessories before the fact’? of instruc- 
tion, the ratio of costs of instruction to costs for other purposes, instead 
of being 4 to 1, would probably be between 3 to 1 and 2 to 1. 


7. We have noted that the summer session is becoming longer from 
year to year. In connection with the figures presented in item 7 of 
our findings, we have taken the 1918 summer sessions of 52 institu- 
tions, found both in our list and also in list of United States Bureau 
of Education Bulletin, 1919, number 81, page 82. For those particular 
52 institutions, there was a median summer session length of 39.6 days 
in 1918; but, in 1922, the median summer session length of those same 
52 schools had increased to 46.2 days. Thus is seen the tendency which 
will probably in the near future show most State teachers’ colleges 
operating a full twelve weeks’ summer session, on a regular four- 
quarter plan, of 240 days for the year. 


a. Origin of the idea of a 36 weeks’ session. While this is not 
known with certainty, the following are pertinent to the question: 


1) Because of financial reasons, formerly all public schools were 
operated only a few weeks or a few months in the year. “Seventy- 


25. Egbert, J. C., University Summer Schools, Bur. of Ed. Bul., 1922, No. 31, p. 9. 
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five years ago, a three-months’ term was a common length, though 
many cities provided twice the amount.”?” As financial conditions im- 
proved from decade to decade, both from the standpoint of the family’s 
need for the work of the sons and daughters and from that of the 
amount of money with which a community could operate the school, 
the term was gradually lengthened, till, by unconscious slowing up and 
by custom, thirty-six weeks probably came to be generally accepted 
as the school year. 


2) Along with this customary school year, came the supposition that 
mental work could not be done to advantage when the weather was 
hot. Nevertheless, in the light of present knowledge of the psychology 
of learning, in the matter of work and fatigue, and in view of the 
success attending the ever enlarging summer opportunities, there seems 
good reason to believe that summer study is quite efficiently done. 
Both the foregoing arguments are in contrast with 


3) Early arrangements of sessions in certain institutions of higher 
education in this country, to-wit: 


a) Princeton University. 
“Until 1844, Commencement at Princeton was held the last 
Wednesday in September followed by a vacation of six weeks, 
after which the winter term opened. This term ran until 
April, followed by a vacation of five weeks, succeeded by the 
summer term and the Commencement. 
“In 1844, Commencement was moved from September to June. 
The winter term of nineteen weeks began six weeks after- 
wards. This was followed by a vacation of six weeks and 
the spring term of twenty-one weeks and then Commence- 
Mien ce 

b) Yale University. 
“The Collegiate School, as Yale University was then called, 
was established in November, 1701, and the first student en- 
tered in March, 1702. On September following, the first Com- 
mencement was held .... There seems to be no information 
regarding vacations during those early years. In 1752, Com- 
mencement was held on September 20th; the second Wednes- 
day of the month of September was then the rule. The early 
catalogues contain no reference to vacations, but about 1775 
reference is made to the fact that Freshmen were permitted 
to wear their hats after the May vacation, and in 1787, after 
the January vacation. 


27. Monroe, P., Cyclopedia of Education, Vol. V, p. 566. 
28. Quotation from a letter of Gordon G. Sikes, Assistant to the Secretary of 
Princeton University, February 12, 1924. 
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“In 1801-02 there were thirty-six weeks of work during the 
year. In 1825-26, there were three vacations—one of six 
weeks beginning at Commencement, the second Wednesday in 
September; the second, two weeks after the second week in 
January; the third, four weeks from the first Wednesday in 
May. In 1851-52, the fall term began on September 17th, 
with a winter vacation of two weeks, a spring vacation of 
three weeks and a summer vacation of seven weeks, the term 
for the following year opening on September 15th.”** 


c) College of William and Mary.*° 
“In the Statutes of the College of 1736 the following  state- 
ment appears about the terms: 
“Let there be Three Terms for opening for Grammar and the 
Indian School. Let Hilary Term begin the First Monday 
after Epiphany, and end on Saturday before Palm-Sunday. 
Let Easter Term begin on Monday after the First Sunday 
before Whit-Sunday. Let Trinity Term begin on Monday 
after Trinity Sunday; and end on the Sixteenth Day of De- 
cember. Let the other Schools observe the same Terms; 
except only, that to the Philosophy and Divinity Schools we 
grant Vacation from St. James’ Day to St. Luke’s.” 


In the Statutes of 1785 the following statement appears: 

“Let there be Three Terms for opening the Grammar and 
Indian School. Let Hilary Term begin the first Monday after 
Epiphany, and end on Saturday before Palm-Sunday. Let 
Easter Term begin on Monday after the First Sunday after 
Easter; and let it end in the Eve of the Sunday before Whit- 
Sunday. Let Trinity Term begin on Monday after Trinity 
Sunday ; and end on the Sixteenth Day of December.” 
“After the Revolution the term usually began the third week 
in October and continued till the Fourth of July, with short 
intermission at Christmas.’’*° 


The foregoing shows that these institutions of higher learning had 
no prejudice iagainst summer time for college work in their early his- 
tory, and operated then about 36 weeks. 


b. There are good reasons why the school plant, especially of institu- 
tions for teacher-education, should be open during the summer, as well 
as in the regular nine months hitherto ordinarily obtaining: 


1) In analogy with industrial plants, if education be, as has been 


29. Quoted from a letter written through courtesy by E. H. Tompkins, Secretary 
to the Secretary of Yale University, February 2, 1924. 

30. This information was furnished by courtesy of E. G. Swem, Librarian of 
College of William and Mary, January 31, 1924. 
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said, “the greatest industry of a state,” there is all the greater reason 
why the educational plant should not suspend during the summer. 


2) In the case of teachers, social pressure, personal desire to be an 
earner, easy certification, financial need of the family, encouragement 
of local school boards, and the like, have put into the schoolrooms as 
teachers many young people inadequately equipped in scholarship, to 
say nothing of teaching technique and professional attitude, for the 
schoolroom and community tasks of a teacher. The summer session 
provides opportunity for removing some of these deficiencies, without 
taking yearly leaves of absence. 


3) Our present professional ideals include a “growing conviction 
on the part of teachers that the teacher must always be a learner—the 
idea of continuous growth as a fundamental standard of the profes- 
sion.”*t The summer session provides for some degree of realization 
of such an ideal. 


4) The summer session makes it easy for the teacher to come 
yearly in contact with personalities of greater experience, of better 
technique and of higher ideals for education. 


5) A three or four months’ “vacation” is not necessary for teach- 
ers, if “vacation” means a cessation from work. The people of the 
other important vocations do not find it necessary to cease from their 
work and from all other work for three or four months each year. 


c. As to length of summer session, a twelve-weeks’, sixty-day period 
is preferable to a shorter one, in the state teachers’ colleges: 


1) The twelve-weeks’ summer session articulates well with the rest 
of a four-quarter year, thus making easy the earning of quarter credits 
similar in amount and quality with those earned in other quarters. 


2) It becomes easier to persuade the summer student, especially 
after having earned two summer-quarters of credit, to remain in school 
continuously, at least, for four quarters more, bringing the student to 
two-year esha 

3) The “set” of mind produced by a twelve-weeks consideration 


of the work a education is probably much more favorable to the best 
interest of education than that derived in a shorter period of time. 


4) The twelve-weeks’ summer session is not attended by fewer 


31. Bagley, W. C., Lecture Outline Current Tendencies in the Professional Edu- 
cation of Teachers, p. 2. 
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students than the six weeks’ session. With the increasing length of 
term the members in attendance have increased.*” 

5) Thus, more education is made possible for a student body, not 
reduced in number by the longer term. 


d. The ten-weeks, 60-day term, calling for 18-hours-a-week program, 
instead of 15-hours-a-week, for full preparation subjects, is of doubt- 
ful wisdom; 

1) Such continuous, week-through, work is productive of increasing 
weariness, thus decreasing the appreciation of summer work. 

2) It is so different from school conditions prevailing through the 
week in regular session, as to take on an artificial aspect. 

_ 3) Many students like to use the once-a-week holiday (Saturday 
or Monday), to do library work, prepare papers, go on trips, and 
the like. 

4) The writer is unaware of any serious proposal to reduce the 
36-weeks’ regular session to 30 weeks, by having 6-days-a-week pro- 
grams, instead of 5-days-a-week programs. 

5) Summer students nede one day a week for field trips, hikes, 
picnics, and other occasions of socializing recreations. (The foregoing 
are also true of the five-weeks, six-days-a-week term. ) 


e. Over against the disadvantages coming from this 60-day, 10 weeks, 
summer program of intensive work, we are aware of but three ad- 
vantages, to-wit: 

1) The students would decrease expenses by saving two weeks’ 
board and gain a two weeks’ longer vacation. On the other hand, 
the unfavorable attitude, produced on the part of the student, because 
of the continuing and intensive work throughout the week, with its 
lack of a day of recreation, is too great a price to pay for the saving 
of two weeks’ board, 

2) The faculty members earn their summer salaries in one sixth less 
time, thus prolonging their vacation by two weeks. On the other 
hand, the average teacher, who has a truly professional spirit, would 
probably prefer to work two weeks longer with students appreciating 
the work than to have to himself or herself the additional vacation 
time. 


3) There would remain a greater time for renovating and cleaning 


32. Table I on page 18 of this study; see also N. E. A. Journal, p. 90, March, 
1924. 
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up. In reply, a regular 48-weeks session leaves four weeks in the year 
for such renovation. 


f. The following arguments are presented for and against the division 
of the summer session into two terms of equal length: 


For such division— 


1) The division is a convenience to students who can attend but 
six weeks in a summer, either early or late. 


2) Some students, needing change of scenery and work for reasons 
of health or otherwise, are unable to continue in school twelve weeks 
in summer ; 

3) The work of administrative school officers makes it difficult for 
them to attend more than six weeks in one summer. 


4) Credits are permitted to be earned in six weeks of summer 
work. 


“The ordinary amount of credit permitted in first-class univer- 
sities for one six weeks term is six semester hours, with the 
possibility of eight semester hours in cases where there are 
reasons of weight for permitting such an amount.’’*? 


5) The prevailing term of summer .attendance in the five State 
teachers’ colleges whose students were studied by the writer is 6.6 
weeks. ** 

6) Those who attend find difficulty in financing their summer at- 
tendance, since it costs them $20 more than their next year’s increase 
in salary to attend 6.6 weeks.* 


Against such division— 

1) It tends to encourage shorter term attendance. Many young 
students, who need the help of the long term most, being in the ma- 
jority of cases on the first year of the collegiate level, are encouraged 
to be satisfied with five or six weeks of summer education, when ten 
or twelve weeks are needed to hasten their proper qualification for 
teaching. 

2) It breaks desirable continuity of work in given courses which 
extend over a greater length of time. It is believed by some that 
semesters, full 18-weeks terms, in regular session are the shortest units 
of time in which college work should be done. 


33. Western Reserve University Bulletin, Vol. XXV, March, 1922, No. 3 (The 
Professional Education of Teachers in Cleveland). 

34. See Table 73, in Appendix. 

35. See Table 89, ibid. 
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3) An example of the advantage of the longer term is seen in the 
case of the Virginia State teachers’ colleges, which changed, in 1921, 
from the plan of six weeks to twelve weeks for issuing professional 
credits. Attendance is actually greater than previous to the change. 


Provisional Arrangement: In view of the preceding array of op- 
posing arguments as to the division of the summer session, it seems well 
to provide for credits to be earned separately in two terms of the sum- 
mer session. In order to encourage the students having little prepara- 
tion for teaching to hasten the increase of such preparation, a graded 
system of certificates may provide for the issuing of the next higher 
one, in each case below two-year normal school graduation, only after 
two terms of six weeks each have been completed, in one summer alone 
or in separate summers. 

g. The typical summer session is a single term; the typical 12 weeks’ 
summer session has two terms in 15 (of 54) State teachers’ colleges. 
The typical summer session of the 54 listed on pages 31-32 is 9.72 weeks 
long, enrolls 1,114 students and thus renders 9,834 student-enroll- 
ment-weeks of service to its state. This is the same amount of service 
to the state as an enrollment of 819 students for 12 weeks would be. 


8. In the matter of provision for teaching staffs, it is well to take 
note of the “Report of Committee of the American Council*® on 
Education” for accrediting institutions for the professional education 
of teachers which said that, “with the growth of the student-body, the 
number of full-time teachers should be increased so as to preserve a 
ratio of teachers to students of from 1 to 12 exclusive of teachers 
giving full time to elementary or secondary instruction in training de- 
partments.” The ratio in our summer sessions is only 1 to 23.15. 


In 371 normal schools and teachers’ colleges,*’ the ratio of teachers 
to students in regular session is approaching the recommended ratio. 
It is 1 to 16.7. On the other hand, for the regular sessions in 45 state 
teachers’ colleges,** reporting to the Bureau of Education for 1919- 
1920, the ratio is actually as low as 1 to 24.1. So, then, the ratio in 
State teachers’ colleges is no worse in summer than in regular session. 
However, this ratio is only about half that obtaining in 670. colleges, 
universities and technical schools,*® the latter ratio being 1 to 12.14. 


36. School and Society, Vol. XVIII, p. 448, July 23, 1923. 

37. Bur. of Ed. Bulletin, 1922, No. 8, p. 3. 

38. Ibid., p. 4. 

39. Derived from Table 1, U. S. Bur. of Ed. Bul., 1922, No. 28, p. 5. 
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Table 12°** shows that only four of our summer sessions maintain a 
ratio of teachers to students greater than 1 to 12. The other fifty 
fall below this ratio from a small margin on down to 1 in 40.5. It is 
not very difficult to suggest reasons why the ratios of teachers to stu- 
dents are so small. 


a. The summer session movement in teachers’ colleges, due to desire 
of teachers to improve their efficiency and professional standing, cer- 
tification requirements, legal requirements, requirements of school 
boards, and the like, has sent such numbers of teachers to the summer 
sessions that the management has found it difficult to care for them. 
Institution XII, equipped to serve not over 300 students in regular 
session and usually having in attendance at any one time not over 
300, had in its b-term an enrollment of 1,154, in summer of 1922. 

The large pressure of attendance upon an institution, inadequately 
equipped for so large an enrollment as many of our teachers’ colleges 
have to meet in the summer session, might be partially relieved by 
denying admission to all who are not graduates of standard four-year 
high schools. As will be seen in Chapter III, some of these fifty-four 
institutions do uphold, even in summer session, this standard of admis- 
sion. On the other hand, as long as the state is forced, by lack of well- 
trained teachers, to accept as public school teachers a considerable num- 
ber of persons, with less academic education than that of high school 
education, it is of doubtful wisdom to exclude them from the instruc- 
tion and professional inspiration available in the state teachers’ colleges 
during summer session, and so badly needed by them, if it is possible to 
care for them. In states in which the summer numbers so exceed the 
equipment capacity of the teachers’ colleges, and in which it is ap- 
parently necessary to provide “review” classes for those seeking the 
lower grades of certificates, the North Carolina plan*® of county sum- 
mer schools, six weeks in length, may be had as a temporary provision 
for those below high school graduation; such county summer schools 
might also give high school courses*! for a longer term than 6 weeks, 
thus helping to diminish the number of teachers not graduates of a 
high school. 

This would relieve the congestion of numbers and eliminate part 
of the apparent necessity for large non-standard-sized classes. 


39a. See Appendix. 

40. See note 46 in Chapter I. 

41. Suggested by F. E. Long in a doctor’s thesis, as yet unpublished, Harvard 
University, involving a study of junior high school administration. 
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It would leave the “professional” institution to do only “professional” 
work in summer. 

Both in terms of our own figures here and in terms of those offered 
by the Bureau of Education, the state teachers’ colleges are farther 
away, by a great deal, from the proposed standard ratio of 1 to 12 than 
is true of the normal schools in general (theirs being 1 to 16.7)**, both 
in regular session and in summer session. There is much more excuse 
for this small ratio in summer, with less money per student with 
which to administer the summer session. 


b. This growth of summer session attendance has been tremendously 
more rapid than the knowledge of the people with reference to this 
fact or the disposition of the legislature to make sufficient financial 
outlay for it. 

The situation can best be improved only by the State’s recognition 
of the service it receives at the hands of the summer sessions to the 
end that sufficient provision be made in the way of finances, equipment 
and the like, that those who seek educational betterment in summer 
may receive as good advantages then as the state affords its regular 
session students. It probably is not wise, however, in our democratic 
life, to close the doors to those inadequately prepared teachers who 
seek the advantages offered in summer sessions, even though the ratio 
of instructors to students is, for the time being, unstandard. Let the 
students keep coming, but let us hasten the betterment of the oppor- 
tunities which we offer. 


The writer believes that the summer school director must aggres- 
sively seek to achieve at earliest time possible the standard ratio of 
teachers to students. This calls for more than doubling the financial 
outlay for summer sessions over that now available. 


9. If dormitory life means what it is supposed to mean in the experi- 
ence of young people, then, the matter of dormitory accommodation is 
one that merits serious consideration. A college not equipped to room 
its students in regular session, cannot do so in summer sessions, if its 
enrollment in summer is at all as large as in regular session. There 
are, however, decided advantages in being able to keep the summer 
students in well-arranged and properly conducted dormitories: 

a. Dormitory life presents certain opportunities for training in con- 
ventionalities and cultural customs of home and school. It is probable 
that many candidates for the teaching vocation have need of such con- 


42. U. S. Bur. Ed. Bul. 8, 1922, p. 4. 
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ventional education. Looking forward into Chapter V of this study, 
there will be noted out of students attending summer session, 1922, the 
following: 


No. % % 

Number of students studied**........... 2,184 100.00 100.00 
Number of students reporting vocations 

of fathers*”> 

fal had 5 We 70025 iA oat NP ee eT 980 44.9 

2) Mfg. & Mech. industries.......... 175 8.0 

3) Mines and mine workers.......... a) ES 

SA PATE ATION ors cs soos y eres 46 aes 

SEA TOR fice fick Grohe cinpieiek bas ses 178 8.2 

SNE i iiceSer Vice. ener cect on eo 35) 1a) 

PPE tULessionial Service® 2052. 2 eet. ess 99 4.4 

8) Domestic and personal service..... 9 Q.4 

ASO STS EN Da ae een rea 9 0.4 

BLP BCE AT IONS i She Ge Sui os'al btu le 107 4.9 

EM eo Stoner eee er 518 23:7 100.00 


If the aim of the ‘“‘common school” is to transmit a common culture, 
the varied vocational source of summer session students makes advis- 
able that, regardless of vocation, as finely cultural opportunities as 
possible shall be thrown about those summer students, many of whom 
will never attend in regular session. These five institutions provide 
dormitory accommodation** for 19.1% of their summer students, the 
per cent being raised, owing to the excellent provision in institution 
XXVIII. For the 54 institutions, fewer than 1 in 5 summer students 
could be accommodated in dormitories. The state is thus probably 
withholding from those who will be teachers cultural opportunities vital 
to teachers. 


b. Chaperonage for young women is easier to regulate in dormi- 
tories. Ejighty-eight per cent of the summer students in the five 
institutions are young women.**” Of summer students in five teachers’ 
colleges, 31.7% are under 21 years of age, and 54.6% of them are 


42a. See Chapter V, Section A, 3. 
42b. See Table 93 in Appendix. 
43a. See Table 13, ibid. 

43b. See Table 84, ibid. 
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under 24 years of age.*#* Chaperonage for young students cannot be 
dispensed with. 

c. Socializing and democratizing values of a very useful sort may 
be had in the common life of dormitory. Even in a short time, 
twelve weeks, students may learn a great deal about “how to get 
along” with other people. Institution XII, taking care of not over 
300 in regular session, and 1,200 in summer, sets up tents on its campus. 

While dormitory provision not available in regular session is also 
not feasible in summer session, it is probable that a State policy of 
professionally educating teachers, which omits this feature of such 
students’ incidental education, is not a wise policy in either the regular 
or the summer session. If not, then, steps should be taken to provide 
for dormitory life. 


10. The finding for training schools shows up worse for our 54 
summer sessions, when one notes that the numbers mentioned must be 
handled in the short summer session instead of the long regular session. 
For example, the “ratio of teaching students to pupils” in training 
schools of 1 to 3.748 (in summer) may well be multiplied by 3 or 4, 
when compared with a ratio 1 to 3.7#*4 (in regular session) in view of 
the very much shorter time in which the teaching must be done. This 
makes the summer training school problem much more serious. The 
provision for observation can always be taken care of more easily 
than that for practice-teaching. If there be room in which to have 
“observation,” a very large group can “observe” a small class, but a 
large group cannot typically teach a small class. 


These problems here arise: 


a. How important is the training school? For answer, note the fol- 
lowing quotations : 


“The training school is the heart of the normal school. Around 
it and for it is everything else builded and ordered, for and through 
the training school is exemplified the idea of education for which 
the United States stands, and in and through the training school, 
the students’ ideals, knowledge, and teaching skill are brought into 
concrete reality. The ideal arrangement would be a model school 
for observation purposes ; another school for the first teaching with 
smali groups of children so what teaching, rather than ‘telling or 
commanding, would become established in the student teacher, and 
free access to other schools to gain skill in room charge and teach- 
ing .... As to amount of practice-teaching required for gradua- 


43c. See Table 83, tbid. 


43d. U. S. Bur. of Ed. Bul., 1922, No. 8, pp. 3, 4 (Derived from). 
43e. See page 52. 


44. Normal School Standards and Surveys, Educ. Adm. & Sup., March, 1918, 
45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
49. 
50. 
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tion, there are more schools that require one-fourth of a student’s 
time in the school year than are that make any other arrangement. 
This work is done in one of two ways, viz., one period (50 to 60 
minutes) daily for a year of 36 weeks or more, or one-half day for 
one period of a year. Both plans involve specifically assigned 
observations.”’*4 

“Observation of class work and participation in the activities of 
the training school should be required from the earliest practicable 
moment.’’*® d 

“The focal characteristic of every such curriculum, curricula of 
collegiate grade for the preparation of teachers being referred to 
should be participation in the actual work of teaching.”*¢ 

“In forty-six normal schools, practice-teaching ranges from 
6.25% to 27% of total two years credits for graduation; observa- 
tion varies from being incidental to practice teaching to full year 
courses ; participation in the work of training school before prac- 
tice teaching is undertaken in some schools.’”’4? 

“Wider and more diversified use of the training departments in 
schools for the professional preparation of teachers is an essential 
step in the professionalizing of these schools.’’4 

“This principle that active participation in the vocation being 
learned is the characteristic feature of professional preparation 
for the exercise of a vocation shown by theory and by experience 
to be valid in other fields of vocational education, has been found 
to be equally applicable to the professional preparation of teachers 
for American public schools.’’*? 

“So far as the rank and file of students is concerned, it is in- 
creasingly evident that the more abstract studies, when correlated 
with concrete practice, fail to work out into the results expected ,.. 
When the time arrives in the development of the boy or girl when 
he should seriously undertake preparation for a calling, it is neces- 
sary that somehow and somewhere he should be able to devote a 
considerable time to actual participation in the concrete processes 
of the calling itself.’’®° 


p. 167. 

Sec. 10, Curricula Designed for the Professional Preparation for Teachers, 
published by Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Bulletin 14, The Professional Preparation of Teachers for American Public 
Schools, published by Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, New York, 1920. 

Wilson, L. M., Training Departments in the State Normal Schools in the 
U. S., p. 39, State Teachers College, Charleston, Ill. 

Ibid., p. 113. 

Ibid., p. 9. 

Snedden, D., The Problem of Vocational Education, pp. 27ff. 
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“In day industrial or trade schools at least one-half of the time 
is given to practical work on a useful or productive basis.”** 


The professional education of teachers may be had in the follow- 
ing ways: 
By Impression 
1) The telling method: Lectures. This may set up some valuable 
ideas of teaching method and is not to be dispensed with. 
2) The assignment method: Readings. This supplements 1). 


3) The showing method: Observation. This puts lectures and 
readings into the concrete. 


By Expression 

4) Recitations on lectures, or readings, serving as tests for 1) 
and 2). 

5) Discussion of lectures or readings, testing 1) and 2). 

6) Discussion of observations, testing organization of 3). 

7) Participation, in small way, in the teaching and managing of 
school work. 

8) Teaching (in full charge of class, or room). 


Methods 1), 2), 4), 5), may be utilized without a training school. 
If value is attached to 3), 6), 7), 8), a training school must be had. 
If the community be such as to prevent the realization of 7) and 8), 
a smaller training school may serve the purpose. In that case the 
teaching observed should be done by the best teachers available. 

It is desirable that 7) and 8) shall have full opportunity for employ- 
ment not only in regular session, but also in the summer session. 


Colvin®’ says: 


“Tt is an important law of learning that sense stimuli must be 
carried out into motor expression. ... Jn other words, a completed 
experience is not merely sensory, it must be motor as well.” 


b. If the training school for teaching purposes be so important, how 
large should it be? 


51. Second Annual Report of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, p. 128. 
52, Colvin, S. S., The Learning Process, p. 15, New York, 1910. 
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Let us use a well conceived formula,®** which is 
( 15 scm 2s 
n= 1.30 —————— x 
t 1 
if only one-half of the teaching is to be done by student-teachers. 
In this— 


n = minimal training school enrollment ; 


s = number of teaching students per year; 

c = number of recitation units during which each student will be in 
charge of a section each week; 

m = proportion of total year during which practice-teaching is re- 
quired of each student; 

t = the approximate number of recitation units in the training school 
each week (usually 30, or six periods a day, for five days). 


The figure 1.30 is an assumption of an enrollment, plus 15% of 
enrollment and attendance, plus another 15% as a margin to insure 
sections of 15 pupils. 


Let us note that this formula is for a regular session, while here 
must be made an adjustment to the short session of summer. Hence, 
here m must be 1 (for the whole summer session) instead of % or 4 
(a portion of the regular session). 

We assume needs, to-wit: 

For 45 teaching students (mean in summer 28 sessions) ; 

Pupils in sections of 15; 

The teaching of three classes per day; 

Full time in training school, except one class daily in the Technique 
of Teaching, taken parallel; 

One-half of teaching done by students. 


n = 1.30 (15x45x15x1 x 2) = 875 training school pupils needed, 


30 


or oyer five times as many as the mean number enrolled in these 
28 summer sessions, to say nothing of 26 other summer schools which 
did not have student teaching. The need for pupils to teach seems to 
be unrealizable soon. It is impossible in some small towns in which 
some of the colleges are located. Even a six weeks’ teaching period, 


53a. Bulletin 14, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
p. 195. 
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which is one-fourth less than the apparent median term in 44 teachers’ 
colleges,°* 50% less than in 134 regular session normal schools,®* and 
59% less than in all 359 schools reporting practice in 1919-20,°4 would 
call for more than doubling teaching facilities even in the 28 teachers’ 
colleges, having teaching provision. 


c. How can we get the pupils for the training schools in summer? 


The success®® attending vacation schools has been such in recent 
years as to indicate a possibility for summer schools for younger pupils 
somewhat similar to that already realized in summer schools for adults. 
This success has been manifested in such cities as Nashville, Tenn., 
Newark, N. J., Bayonne, N. J., Omaha, Nebr., Los Angeles, Calif., 
and others. In Newark, N. J. (attendance not being compulsory in 
summer), the percentage of attendance of regular session has been 
as given below for summers indicated :°° 


Years Percentage 
1912 70.2 
1913 70.8 There was reported® no decline in health 
1914 ee, and vigor of pupils attending. 
1915 84.1 


It is possible that, in most communities, if the year be divided up 
into quarters, and if the children be permitted and encouraged to make 
credit, shortening their school time, sufficiently large training schools, 
12 weeks in length, may become available for a 6-weeks’ summer 
teaching term for teaching students. 


Some one or more of the suggestions®’ below will be found usable 
in many summer sessions in solution of the problem of securing an 
adequate enrollment for the summer training school: 


1) Furnish transportation facilities to pupils from six-months. or 
seven-months’ rural schools in the vicinity of the normal schools; 


2) Place courses of study for both training school and normal 
school on 48 weeks’ basis: 


54. U. S. Bur. of Ed. Bul., 1922, No. 8, p. 93. 

55. School and Society, V, 584, May, 1917; III, 776-7, May, 1916; VI, 317-8; 
Sept., 1917. 
Kennedy, J. W., All-Year-Round Schools, N. E. A., 1917, p. 796. 
School and Society, VII, 594-5, May, 1918. 

56. Elementary School Journal, 16, 516-20. 

57. Pickett, Lalla H., Observation and Student-Teaching, Educ. Adm. and Sup., 
Vol. VII, p. 39, January, 1921. 
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3) Provide summer opportunity classes for children in upper 
quartile; and also for those deficient in their work; 

4) Provide longer vacations at Christmas, Easter, between semesters, 
etc., and make summer session a part of the school year. 


An excellent arrangement was made at the University of Arizona 
for practice-teaching and observation, when the whole local city system 
was turned over to the University for the summer work.** 

Training schools’ needs are, of course, to be based primarily on teach- 
ing-students’ needs. More and more, as the “common schools” are in- 
terpreted to include high schools, provision must be made for student- 
teaching on the secondary level. Twelve of our summer sessions have 
reported this provision already made. 


11. Discussion of extra-class lectures is reserved for Chapter III, 
in B, 3, c and C, 6, c, except here to advise a minimum of one lecture 
a week and preferably one each day. 


D. Summary: The Summer Sessions in State Teachers’ Colleges, 
In the Points of Organization and Administration Studied, 


as found, are: as proposed, would be: 

1. Conducted under practically 1. Conducted under exactly the 
the same authority and control same authority and control as 
as are the regular sessions, are the regular sessions, and 
with some legal arrangements, when not under the State 
in most cases, for contact or board of education, with close, 
codperation with the State de- active cooperation with the 
partment of education ; latter ; 


2. Supported in but few cases by 2. (See 5 below) 
the State board of education; 


3. Administered most frequently 3. Administered by the same exe- 


by the same executive head, cutive head, or his nominee or 
even bearing the same title; appointee, as are the regular 
sessions ; 


58. Foster, H. H., in the Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, p. 352. 
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as 
4. 
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found, are: 
Operated under guidance of 
1) statutory purposes of pro- 
fessionally educating teach- 
ers for the public, or com- 
mon, schools through 
a) a mastery of the theory 
and art of teaching and 
of managing schools, 
b) a mastery of the sub- 
jects of the common 
school curriculum, 


c) a knowledge of the 
rights and duties of 
citizens, 

d) a knowledge of the 


fundamental laws of the 
State and the Nation; 


and 
2) dominant administrative 
purposes of graduation, 
certification, professional 


help and growth; 


Supported chiefly from reg- 
ular annual session funds, 
and secondarily from special 
legislative appropriations and 
student fees, with a total mean 
support of only $3.00 per 
student-enrollment-week ; 


Expending their funds, in 
amount, $2.93— 
1) for instruction......79.5% 


2) for other purposes. .20.5% 


as proposed, would be: 


4, 


Operated under the same gen- 
eral purposes as apparently 
now prevail, but having their 
administrative purposes con- 
cretely modified from time to 
time in terms of State needs 
and of student needs, 


1) making available the reg- 
ular session curricula, 

2) arranging curricula to be 

serial and cumulative for 

varying grades of cer- 


tificates ; 


Supported predominantly out 
of regular annual funds, deter- 
mined as a part of a twelve 
months’ budget and amounting 
to not much less than the per 
student-enrollment-week funds 
available in regular sessions, 
and insuring equally good edu- 
cational service; 


Expending their funds with an 
adequate proportion for in- 
struction, and charging against 
the summer session all its real 
costs ; 
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as found, are: 


7. 


10. 


it 


Maintaining a term 


(mode), 


single 


1) lasting 48.6 days (mean), 

2) enrolling 1,014 — students 
(mean), 

3) rendering 9,834  student- 
enrollment-weeks of ser- 


vice (mean) ; 


Using only one instructor for 
each 23.15 students enrolled; 


4 
' 


Providing dormitory accom- 
modation for fewer than one- 
fifth of the students enrolled ; 


Providing training school facil- 
ities in 87% of cases, with a 
mean enrollment of 147 pupils, 
for 36 days, and student-teach- 
ing opportunities in only 52% 
of cases, in schools enrolling 
167 pupils, for 45 teaching stu- 
dents, or at a ratio of only 
j4 2to 1) Hand 


Having only two extra-class 
lectures per week. 
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as proposed, would be: 


“ig 


10. 


i 


Extending the summer session 
at earliest feasible time to be- 
come a real summer quarter 
twelve weeks long, with di- 
vision into two terms for 
credit, each six weeks long; 


Seeking aggressively to raise 
ratio of teaching staff to stu- 
dent-body to 1 to 12; 


Seeking aggressively to pro- 
vide college dormitories for 
summer students and for win- 
ter students ; 


Providing training schools in 
every case, with almost full at- 
tendance of regular session, 
running twelve weeks, furnish- 
ing opportunity for regular 
pupil credit and opportunity 
for student-teachers to teach a 
minimum of six weeks, 3 
classes per day, in sections not 
less than 15, and in grades or 
subjects similar to those sub- 
sequently to be taught by 
student-teachers in regular 
schools ; and 


Having not fewer than one 
public, extra-class lecture per 
week, and preferably one each 
day. 
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CHARTER IIL, 


THE MEANS OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF TEACH- 
ERS IN THE SUMMER SESSIONS OF STATE 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGES. 


A. Introduction. 


1. The problem of this chapter is to ascertain and state the condi- 
tions employed in the summer sessions of State teachers’ colleges as 
means for the professional education of teachers, as advertised in cata- 
logs, bulletins and other published announcements of their summer 
sessions. The means considered are: 


a. Entrance requirements; 
b. Programs of studies; and 
c. Certain extra-curricular influences. 


2. Sources of data. 


a. Primary: Catalogs, bulletins, announcements of 50 State 
teachers’ colleges, summers, 1922, used are those located at: 


Aberdeen, S. D. Fresno, Calif. Natchitoches, La. 
Albany, N. Y. Greensboro, N. C. Oshkosh, Wis. 
Athens, Ga. Greenville, N. C. Oxford, Ohio. 
Bellingham, Wash. Greeley, Colo. Peru, Nebr. 
Bowling Green, Ohio Gunnison, Colo. Pittsburg, Kan. 
Canyon, Tex. Harrisonburg, Va. Providence, R. I. 
Cape Guirardeau, Mo. Hays, Kan. Rock Hill, S. C. 
Cedar Falls, lowa Huntington, W. Va. St. Louis, Mo. 
Charleston, Ill. Huntsville, Tex. San Diego, Calif. 
Cheney, Wash. Kalamazoo, Mich. San Francisco, Calif. 
Commerce, Tex. Kent, Ohio San Jose, Calif. 
Denton, Tex. Kirksville, Ill. Terra Haute, Ind. 
Duluth, Minn. Macomb, IIl. Valley City, N. D. 
East Radford, Va. Milwaukee, Wis. Warrensburg, Mo. 
Ellensburg, Wash. Mankato, Minn. Winona, Minn. 
Farmville, Va. Moorhead, Minn. Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Fredericksburg, Va. Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


b. Secondary : 
Data from other chapters of this study. 
3. Methods employed in this chapter. 


a. The summer session catalogs, bulletins and other anouncements 
have been read and supplemented by reference ‘to annual catalogs, 
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when needed. The finding as to programs of study have been presented 
in Tables 20 through 30 in the Appendix. The findings in the other 
respects are presented only in the body of this chapter. 


B. The Findings. 
1. Entrance Requirements. 


a. Graduation from a standard four-year high school, or its 
equivalent, is generally required for admission to the summer 
session, with exceptions: 


1) 


2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 


Persons desiring to review for teachers’ examinations, 
although not high school graduates, are frequently ad- 
mitted ; 

Persons somewhat mature, but not graduated from high 
school, are usually admitted; 

Persons seeking no collegiate credit are frequently admit- 
ted, although they have not graduated from high school; 
Persons are sometimes admitted to do high school work, 
where such work is available; 

Full high school credits for entrance, usually 15 units, 
though 16 in a few cases, must be presented before gradua- 
tion from the teachers’ college on any level of two or more 
collegiate years of credit. 


The following quotations, either literal or in substance, indicate the 
liberal policy with reference to summer session entrance requirements. 
(The quotations are random and are not in order of list of institutions 
given A, 2, a, above). 


INSTITUTIONS ENTRANCE POLICIES 


XIX. 


ii 


LXVIII. 


XXVI. 


Regular college requirements, ‘““No entrance examina- 
tion requirements, but applicants for admission to any 
course must satisfy the director and the instructor that 
they are qualified to pursue the courses with profit to 
themselves.” 


Those who enter must be of ‘Good moral character ; 
no entrance examination.” 


Admission requirements: 
7 units to first year normal ; 
11 units to second year normal ; 
15 units to enter college. 


Graduation from high school, unless going to teach 
next year. 
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INSTITUTIONS ENTRANCE POLICIES 

Deovill: Fifteen units required for admission. 

V. Same as XXVI, above. 

LV. Three types of admission, according to purpose of the 
student, to-wit: 

Graduation from the eighth grade; 
Some high school work; 
Graduation from high school. 

UXIV: Graduation from high school. 

DOK. Graduation from an accredited high school, with prin- 
cipal’s recommendation. No courses offered for high 
school undergraduates. 

XXV. Entrance may be had— 

by examination ; 
by certificate from an accredited school; 
by transfer from another normal school, having 
equal requirements for admission. 
“Mature students who... . have not finished a high 
school course may be admitted conditionally.” 

XXI. “Completion of 8th grade’ admits to “preparatory” 
department. 

“Graduation from a first class high school,” “with 15 
units” admits to professional curricula. 

XXII. Fifteen units for the college classes. (Secondary 
school courses are offered for those not qualified to enter 
the college courses. ) 

i “During the summer quarter regular admission require- 
ments are waived, but those students wishing to enter any 
of the regular courses leading to a normal school cer- 
tificate should meet their regular requirements of high 
school.” 

Lh i “All courses given at ——————— presuppose scholar- 


ship equivalent to graduation from a first grade high 
school. All students who are less than 21 years of age 
must deposit with Registrar, within their first six weeks 
of attendance, a certificate of their high school signed by 
an official of the high school. Students who are not high 


school graduates, but are of mature mind will also be 
admitted.” 


INSTITUTIONS 


VI. 


ALT, 


xq, 


XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 
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ENTRANCE POLICIES 


“Each student who takes these courses for college 
credit towards a degree must satisfy the regular entrance 
requirements, that is, graduation from a four-year high 
school with fifteen units or its equivalent.” 


“No examination is required for admission, but stu- 
dents must satisfy their registration committees that they 
are prepared to enter the courses they select.” Pre- 
requisites are stated in connection with each curriculum 
advertised. 


“No examination is required” for entrance; “students 
must be qualified to undertake the work of the classes 
which they wish to enter.” 


“Entrance to the collegiate division is secured by pre- 
senting a minimum of fifteen units of standard approved 
high school credits. Admission to the secondary division 
is secured by presentation of a certificate of completion 
of the elementary schools. Advanced standing may be 
secured by examination, or their presentation of certified 
credits from approved institutions.” 


“Admission .... applicants should present some one 
of the following: 
1. Evidence of graduation from a high school or higher 
institution of learning. 
2. First or Second Grade Teachers’ Certificate. 
3. Evidence of maturity and ability to enter upon the 
work required for a teacher’s certificate.” 


To the Normal College Classes: Fifteen affliated units 
of high school work. 

To the Normal School Classes: Credentials showing 
completion of ninth grade. 

“Persons twenty-one years of age or over who are not 
graduates of standard high schools may, at the discretion 
of the president of the normal college, be admitted to the 


Freshman Class..... In all cases, mature students and 
others must remove conditions and satisfy the admission 
requirements .... not later than two years after admis- 


sion, and before any certificate can be granted.” 


“The standard admission requirement of the teachers’ 
college is a high school diploma or equivalent training’; 
but persons who are not high school graduates will be 
admitted for the summer session to do the work of reg- 
ular classes in subjects required for second and first class 
certificates, and may be admitted to any of the classes.” 
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INSTITUTIONS 
XeXOVall 


XXVIII. 


AL. 


XLIII. 


parE 


XLVI. 


LIV. 


LXXIV. 


LXXIII. 


SUMMER SESSIONS IN 


ENTRANCE POLICIES 


“Fifteen high school units are required for entrance 
to the first year of normal work.” 

“Mature students who have not completed their high 
school courses will be permitted to elect special courses 
such as they are prepared to take.” 


Limited to those having 15 units, for other quarters. 
However, “Any student 20 years of age or over may 
enroll for the summer quarter, without reference to meet- 
ing the college requirements for admission.” Record 
kept, but not credited toward graduation, till entrance re- 
quirements are complied with. 


Graduates of “accepted” high schools, or from the 
12-year public school systems are admitted without ex- 
amination. 


“All teachers and persons expecting to teach next year 
will be admitted. Students who wish to continue their 
studying in the normal school may be admitted by high 
school diploma, by teacher’s certificate, by townships 
scholarship, by county diploma, or by transfer from other 
higher institutions. 


“Graduates of approved [state] high schools and others 
of equivalent preparation are admitted.” 

“Experienced teachers holding first grade certificates” 
are admitted without meeting usual requirements. 

‘Teachers who have taught not fewer than 5 years are 
also admitted. 


Announced courses for county certificates, signifying 
lower entrance qualifications than high school graduation. 


Normal Preparation Course. Graduation from the 
eighth grade, in some cases pupils of mature age who 
have been out of school for some years may be admitted 
on trial.” 

Normal College Course. Entrance may be gained upon 
completion of 15 units from any credited high school or 
preparatory department of any state teachers’ college. 


‘Sixteen high school units. “Any teacher is admitted 
without reference to high school requirements as an un- 
classified student. 


Fifteen units of high school admits to college curri- 


culum. Eighth grade graduation admits to elementary 
rural curriculum. 
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INSTITUTIONS ENTRANCE POLICIES 


XXXIX. High school graduation admits to 2-year course. 
Holders of a first or second class certificate are admitted 
to the 5-year course. 


The conditions of entrance are thus found to be much more lenient 
in general for summer session work than for the rest of the year. The 
requirements for graduation from the teachers’ college with a two-year 
degree or diploma were found in no case to be less for summer session 
than for regular session. 


2. Programs of Studies. 


a. Definitions. We shall here use the term “Program of Studies” 
to indicate the entire offering of courses by a given teachers’ college. 
The term “Course” will be used to designate a given outline of subject- 
matter for a single subject in a given department of the college for a 
given length of time. For example, “English 7” is a course in the 
department of English for, say, six weeks of the summer session. It 
also here designates a certain directed activity for which college credit 
is given, as practice-teaching. The term “Department” will designate 
an organization of courses about a common type of human experiences 
related by some common principle. The term “Curriculum” will be 
used to designate a selection and grouping of courses upon basis of 
their relation to an academic or professional purpose. For example, 
such groupings of courses may be to meet the requirements for a 
certain teachers’ certificate. It will also include such grouping for 
a single summer. 


b. Methods of classifying courses. 
1) Into departments. 

a) Need for such classification. In listing courses under depart- 
mental headings, wide variations were found. Examples follow: 
“Writing” was found under English, or under manual arts, or under 
business, or as a little department of its own. “First aid” was found 
under physical education, under physiology and hygiene, under 
biology, and under home economics. “School hygiene’ was found 
under education, under physiology and hygiene, and under physical 
education. “Reading” was found under education, under English, 
and frequently under a heading of its own. “Astronomy” was found 
under geography, physics, and mathematics, and as a separate depart- 
ment. 

Before a systematic summary of courses could be attempted, it was 
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necessary to make a somewhat arbitrary division of the programs of 
studies into rather large and inclusive departments under one or another 
of which each course found could be consistently classified. A listing 
of all the courses found in fifty summer session announcements, under 
the designated departments, will be found in Tables 20 through 
30.18 The writer does not maintain that every course is properly 
sublisted. The only claim is that the sublisting of courses under the 
departments, here given, is a consistent one for this study in that a 
course by a given, name has been placed regularly in the same depart- 
ment. To do this, it has been necessary to transfer some courses 
from one to another department, as “Astronomy” from the department 
of mathematics to that of natural science. In some cases, departments 
found in the anouncements have been sub-headed to the departments 
here used ; for example, placing physics under the larger head of natural 
sciences, instead of giving it a separate recognition. ‘Reading,’ very 
frequently found as a separate department, sometimes found under 
education, is transferred to the English department. 


b) The departments here used and the criteria for placements of 
courses thereunder. 


(1) Arts, to include all courses usually advertised under such head- 
ings as: 


Art Leather work 

Arts Manual arts 

Arts and crafts Manual training 
Bookbinding Metal work 

Drawing Modelling 

Design Printing 

Fine arts Shopwork 

Handwork Sculpture 

Industrial arts Woodwork, and other such 


courses as have reference to the prominent use of the hands or the 
appreciation of such work, except home economics, music, physical 
education. These last named three are so prominent in many teachers’ 
colleges that they are here retained as separate and independent de 
partments. Here is also included writing found most frequently as a 
separate department. 


P (2) Business, or Commerce, to include all courses advertised under 
Business,” or “Commerce,” or “Commercial,” except that writing or 

penmanship found under such departments is transferred to the 
Arts” department. 


la. See Appendix. 
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(3) Education and Psychology, to include all courses found under 
education, or psychology, or both, except that 
(a) professional courses in subject matter, as “The teaching of 
arithmetic,” are transferred to their proper subject departments ; 
(b) courses in educational sociology found elsewhere are placed 
under “Education and Psychology” 
(c) curriculum courses!” are listed here; 
(d) school hygiene, found in other departments, is brought 
here; 
(e) practice-teaching and observation, found sometimes under 
a separate “Training Department,” are placed here, though prac- 
tice-teaching and observation in special subjects are placed with 
their respective subjects ; 
(f{) rural education courses, found in a few cases in a separate 
department, are listed here; but courses in physical education are 
put in a department by that name. 


(4) English, to include all courses involving the study of the Eng- 
lish language and literature. It also includes reading and public speak- 
ing courses frequently found as separate departments. It does not 
include penmanship found in a few English departments. 

(5) Foreign languages, to include all courses involving the study 
of languages and literatures other than those in English. 

(6) Home economics, to include all courses in clothing, textiles, 
sewing, cookery, foods, the home, millinery, and design applied to 
clothing or the home. 

(7) Library, to include those few courses, given in a few institu- 
tions for training students in the matter of properly handling of books 
in a library and for training teachers in such work. 

(8) Mathematics, to include all courses in arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, calculus, general mathematics, trigonometry, together with 
surveying and a few other courses of applied mathematics found in 
departments of mathematics studied. 

(9) Music, to include all courses in departments of music, involv- 
ing theoretical and practical study, vocal and instrumental, for which 
credit may be earned by a student. It does not include, in a few 
cases, individual lessons in music which involved a private arrangement 
between the student and the instructor and for which no sort of credit 
was offered. 

(10) Natural Sciences, to include the courses involving the subjects 
of natural science, pure and applied, as found advertised under the 
headings of natural science, agriculture, biology, astronomy, chemistry, 
general science, geography (physical), nature study, and physiology and 
hygiene, but not including psychology. 


1b. “Curriculum courses” are those designed to codrdinate the materials, or to 
unify the different types of work, or otherwise professionally to study the 
methods of, a particular grade level, e. g., “Primary methods.” 
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(11) Physical Education, to include the courses found under this 
heading, except school hygiene, story-telling, physiology and hygiene— 
the latter being found in this department in a few schools. 

(12) Social Sciences, to include the courses in economics, ethics, 
geography (except physical), history, political science, sociology 
(except educational sociology). 

The foregoing, while a somewhat logical, and to some degree an 
arbitrary arrangement, is merely the scheme by which to report the 
courses, as found advertised in the summer session announcements 
of 50 State teachers’ colleges. The writer is not primarily interested in 
the logical organization of courses into departments, but he is greatly 
interested in the proper selection, and in the grouping and treatment 


of courses for persons with reference to chosen fields of service in 
education. 


2) On basis of character of each course. 


a) Classification scheme used for this purpose and the criteria 
of such classification. 


Under this caption the courses offered by the 50 State teachers’ 
colleges were classified as follows: 


(1) Education, to include merely the courses in this study listed in 


the department of education. (This grouping is used only in the final 
summary. ) 


(2) “College,” “cultural,” “academic,” or “liberal arts’ courses, 
to include all courses that merely outlined the subject-matter (in de- 
partments other than that of education), not designating them as re- 
lated in any way to subsequent school work. Such courses must ap- 
pear to carry credit on the collegiate level to be listed in this group. 
In a few cases, a course like first year algebra, or a first year course in 
a foreign language, though given in high schools elsewhere, if adver- 
tised in the teachers’ college as given on the collegiate level and with 
college credit, is classified as a “college” course. An example of a 
“college” course follows: 

“Economic History of the United States. The course will be broken 
up into such topics as: geographic resources of North America; 
Great Britain and her American colonies; economic causes of and 
results of the Revolutionary War; the westward movement; con- 
flicting industrial development of North and South and the Civil 
War; the tariff; westward expansion after the Civil War; con- 


temporary problems. Daily at 11 A. M. Room 109. Credit 
2 hours.” 


(3) “Professional” courses. This group excludes, for the time 
being, those professional courses grouped under the department of 
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education. This was done to ascertain with separate and definite care 
the place filled by courses each involving a subject treated in a profes- 
sional way for a concrete teaching situation. The mere designation of 
a subject taught in a high school or elementary school, as algebra, or 
geography, or grammar, or United States history, is not enough to 
classify the subject as “professional” for our purpose. It must be 
announced as professional in treatment and purpose. The criteria listed 
below have been used for the selection of the “professional” courses. 
If the course contained one or more of the expressions listed here, 
it was classified as ‘“‘professional.” (Capitals at beginning of quota- 
tions are the author’s, sometimes. ) 


(a) “The needs of those who expect to teach are kept in mind” 
b) “Emphasizes the main points to be kept in mind by the teacher” 
(c) “The teaching of” as a part of title 
(d) “Method of” or “Method in” in title 
(e) “For professional teachers of” (a special subject) 
(£) “Methods of presentation will be discussed” 
(g) “Methods of presentation will be suggested” 
(h) “Pedagogy of the work will be emphasized” 
(1) “Methods of teaching [the subject] will be discussed” 
(j) “In relation to the teacher’s work” 
(k) “As applied to schools” 
(1) “Gives methods of teaching the subject” 
(m) “For those who teach the subject” 
(n) “For teachers” (elementary or secondary) 
(o) “From point of view of teacher” 
(p) “For those who will have opportunity to teach” 
(q) “A professional course” as part of the course title 
(r) “To prepare for the teaching of 
(s) “Theory and practice of” teaching a subject 
(t) “To meet the needs of teachers” 
(u) “According to the State Course of Study” 
(v) “Planned for teachers” 
(w) “To meet the demands of teachers” 
(x) ‘Deals with the objectives to be obtained” 
(y) “Deals with the choice of subject-matter” 
(z) “Deals with the technique of presentation” 


(aa) ‘““For ————— grades” 

(ab) “To equip students with necessary knowledge to teach [the 
subject ] in ————— grades” 

(ac) “Intended for teachers in [a certain kind of school]” 

(ad) “Illustrating the method appropriate to the ————— grades” 

(ae) “To meet the needs of teachers of [a certain subject]”’ 

(af) “The best methods suitable to —————— grades” 


(ag) “Includes the fundamentals of teaching [a certain subject] 
in —————— grades” 
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(ah) “To familiarize teachers with practical methods of [the given 
subject ]”” 3 

(ai) “To prepare teachers of [certain grades or subjects] 

(aj) “For students who teach” 

(ak) ‘For those who plan to teach” 
(al) “To apply sound principles of teaching to a certain subject 
in the grades” Det 

(am) “To help students organize the work of grade teaching 

(an) “To prepare teachers” 

(ao) “A methods course” 

(ap) “A teachers’ course” 

(aq) “Will consider the best methods of teaching’ the subject” 

(ar) “Designed to give teachers a clearer view of standards, 
methods and text-books” 

(as) “Methods of teaching” 

(at) “To meet the needs of those teaching in —————” 

(au) “Special attention to the pedagogy of the subject’ 

(av) “To prepare students to become teachers” 

(aw) “For those who would like to teach [the subject]” 

(ax) “Directed to qualifying the teacher” 

(ay) “Designed to meet the needs of teachers of [a certain subject]” 

(az) “Suitable for use in ————— grades” 

(ba) “Suitable for school and playground use” 


Samples of “Professional” courses follow: 


(a) “Methods of Teaching English. The class will examine and 
estimate various general methods of teaching English, and 
specific devices for the teaching of literature and composition. 
Emphasis will be put on the codrdination of English in the 
Junior High School with that of later years. Daily at 9 A. M. 
Credit 2 hours.” 

(b) “Special Methods in Arithmetic. This course is devoted to the 
teaching of arithmetic. The following topics are considered: 
Aim of arithmetic teaching; the history of methods in arith- 
metic; the results of scientific studies of problems in the teaching 
of arithmetic; the theory and use of various tests and measure- 
ments in arithmetic ; the course of study; methods of presenting 
various topics, ete.” 


(4) “High school” courses. This group includes all those subjects 
commonly taught in high school, provided that they are taught as high 
school subjects or for high school credits. A course, such as geometry, 
or the first year of a foreign language, if advertised as a “college” 
course, or taught for college credit, is included under ‘‘college” courses. 
Frequently, the “high school” courses were separately grouped in the 
summer session announcement and headed by some such designation as 
“High School Courses,” which easily distinguished them. 
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(5) “Review” courses. This group includes those subjects of the 
elementary or secondary curriculum, which are being reviewed for such 
purposes as preparation for a teachers’ examination, or otherwise for 
mere review. Sample: 

“Umted States History. An elementary course adapted to the 
needs of those wishing to prepare for the county examinations. 
The ground covered will depend entirely upon the proficiency of 
the class. Text-book, Muzzey, History of the United States.” 

(In the tables the “Review” subjects are reported as carrying credit. 
The amount of credit was determined by taking the number of class 
hours on the program advertised and dividing it by 12 to get the tri- 
mester hours. The purpose is to get the proportional credit place of 
review subjects on the average total program of studies. As a matter 
of fact, the writer found no institution allowing real college credit for 
mere review courses. Also, he did not find any evidence of any institu- 
tions’ counting a high school subject, taught in the summer session as a 
high school subject, advertised to be counted for college credit). 


(6) “Vocational” courses. This group was to include any courses 
given for the purpose of preparing for a vocation other than teaching. 
The writer was unable to identify any courses offered as merely pre- 
paratory for non-teaching vocations. However, in five institutions the 
teachers were asked to indicate the character of their courses given by 
them, as “Education,” “College,” ‘Professional,’ “High School,” 
“Review,” “Vocational,” by a key given later in this chapter. Thus 
were found, in the judgment of summer instructors, in these five insti- 
tutions, courses vocational in character to the extent of 3.4 per cent of 
the total student-class-hours, and 2.8 per cent of the total semester 
hours of credit. 


b) Criticisms of this classification of courses. It may be maintained 
that the teacher giving the course is the course, that the method of 
giving it, rather than its content, determines its character, and that the 
published announcement of a course is not at all truly indicative of its 
character. This objection we answer as follows: 


What the teacher does in the course and has the students do, rather 
than the printed description of the course, does constitute the course. 
Nevertheless, should not an honest announcement of a summer session 
program of' studies indicate as nearly as possible, the real character of 
each course as the instructor will give it? 

(1) Material published in the past is examined by the historian 
with a high degree of respect and credence (in absence of contradic- 
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tory material). Material published in, the present is as true now as it 
will be to the historian 100 years hence. 


(2) The student who studies catalogs with a view to choosing an in- 
stitution to attend has, as his main guide as to what to expect, the 
published description of the courses. 


(3) Notwithstanding the foregoing statement by the writer, he finds 
that students cannot depend in all cases upon the published description 
of the courses for the character of said courses. 


The writer asked the teachers in five large summer sessions to 
indicate the character of the courses given by them by use of the fol- 
lowing directions: 


COURSES GIVEN BY YOU in present summer session. 
a. Please list them on lines below; 


b. Use exact numbers of courses, as found in your summer catalogue 
(e. g., “English 22’), or, if courses are not numbered, use exact 
name of each course (e. g., “Civics for Teachers’’) ; 


c. List each section of a class as a separate class or separate course; 


d. After listing your courses, please give with care the information 
called for about each course, or class, the information called for 
being’ self-suggestive, except ‘Classification,’ which is explained 


at bottom. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (S) (6) 
Page in No. of | Classifi- 
Numbers or titles of your Weeks in} Times a | students | cation 
courses summer course week in (See key 
catalog class below) 
Cee VON AET O an A econ ee 35 6 5 Shi RE 


e. g., Junior High School.... 13 12 5 43 Ed 
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KEY: 


CLASSIFICATION of your courses, as called for in (6) above, is 
to be indicated by the following letters: 


(a) “RE,” for each review course in an elementary school subject 
given primarily to help students prepare for a teachers’ ex- 
amination ; 


(b) “RH,” for each review course in a high school subject given 
primarily to help students prepare for a teachers’ examination; 


(c) “H,” for each course which involves a new or first study of a 
high school subject; 


(d) “PE,” for each course which involves a professional study of, 
or special methods in, an elementary school subject (e. g., 
“Teaching of Geography”) ; 


(e) “PH,” for each course which involves a professional study of, 
or special methods in a high school subject (e. g., Methods of 
Teaching French’) ; 

(f) “C,” for courses which are cultural, or liberal, of collegiate rank, 
but not given as professional for teachers (e. g., “College 
Algebra’) ; 

(g) “V,” for courses preparing for vocations other than teaching; 


(h) “Ed,” for all courses in “Education” (except those marked 
(Eis, 46r 2 11, (AS) id OF. 6. jtist. preceditiz ); 
also mark as “Ed” courses in school hygiene, school sanitation, 
educational sociology, and educational psychology. 


The summer session instructors judged the courses given by them- 
selves in accordance with the foregoing directions. The writer judged 
them by the criteria given previously in this chapter. As the summer 
session catalogue of one of these institutions was not sufficiently 
definite for judging from reading, the teachers’ judgments from that 
institution are here disregarded. For the other four institutions, 


(a) The student-class-hours were computed by multiplying 
the number of weeks in the course, by 
the number of times a week each course came, by 
the number of students in the class; and 


(b) The semester-hour value of the courses was computed by using 
the product obtained in (a) above, treating laboratory subjects 
at half value, and then by dividing the resulting class-hours 
by 18. 


When the credit value of all these courses was considered in the 
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number of semester hours credit for each course, it was found that 
the teachers and the writer had judged the courses 

alike in 64% of cases, and 

unlike in 36% of cases. 


When the summated value of all these courses in terms of student- 
class-hours was used as the basis of comparison, the teachers and the 
writer judged the courses 

alike in 73% of cases, and 
unlike in 27% of cases. 


This increase of correlation over that shown in the preceding’ state- 
ment was due to the slightly more frequent judging alike, by the 
teachers and by the writer, of those courses having the larger enroll- 
ments. 

The writer, therefore, concludes that the catalogue description is 
likely to be correct in a sufficiently large proportion of cases to justify 
its use for making Tables used in this study, and yet sufficiently 
frequent not fully correct to justify an adverse criticism of the usual 
method of course description. 


3) How the courses are recorded: Tables 20-30": 


a) The departments are the somewhat arbitrary arrangement 
of the writer, as set forth above. 


b) The first headings sublisted under each department are used 
either as terms common to, or inclusive of, the courses listed 
under them, or as terms used by certain teachers’ colleges 
to name the department under which the sublisted courses 
were included. 


c) The courses listed under the first sub-heads of the depart- 
ments are the actual courses found by name in the summer 
session announcements of 50 State teachers’ colleges. 


d) The column headed “Frequency” (or “Freq.”) shows the 
number of institutions offering a course by the title indi- 
cated. 


e) The column headed “Total trimester hours” shows the total 
credit value of all the courses by that name in all the insti- 
tutions offering that course. The term, “trimester hours,” 
was used as an easy unit for computation in cases of short 


lc. See Appendix. 
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terms. Also many institutions used the term “quarter-hour,” 
or “term-hour” (12 weeks) as units of credit. 


f) The column headed “Av. sem-hours” shows the average value 


in semester-hours of the indicated course for all the insti- 
tutions offering it. 


g) In summaries the column entitled “No. of courses” shows 
how many different courses were given under, or with, the 
title indicated for all the institutions offering such courses, 


counting a given course but once, though it might be given 
by the same name in many institutions. 


h) Also, in summaries, the column headed “Freq.” shows the 
same thing as g) above, except that a course by a given 
name, offered by several institutions, is counted cumulatively 
as many times as there are institutions offering it. 


i) The tables are constructed both by departments and by the 
character classification discussed above. 


j) The term “trimester hour” means a course requiring outside 
preparation, meeting one period a week for twelve weeks; 
the term “semester-hour” means a course, requiring outside 
preparation, meeting one period a week and extending 
through 18 weeks. In both cases, classes of laboratory char- 
acter, or that portion of a subject’s quota of hours in a week 
which is devoted to laboratory work, are counted at half 
credit. 


k) In summaries the total credit values, in trimester hours, are 
transmuted into corresponding percentages for— 


(1) the main divisions of departments ; 
(2) the relative place of each department within the sum- 
mated programs of studies for all the institutions; and 


(3) the classifications of courses on basis of character of 
said courses. 


c. Findings as to programs of studies in the summer sessions of the 
State teachers’ colleges. 1) These findings are set forth in Table I 
below, representing a summary of summaries of Tables 20-30, 
given in detail in Appendix. 
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Table I. Grand summary of courses by departments. 


Total trimester 


No. of hours Av. 
Departments Freq. semester 
courses hours 


VRE cot pae nea oar 226 480 | 1,760.6 10.6 2.47 
Business were. tes ae 29 149 619.8 3.8 Ay 1/8 
Education cirri 146 675 2,748.1 16.7 PRA 
Eng lishtpeeree soricis secon 202 554] 1,963.5 11.9 2.36 
Foreign languages........... 94 245 1,019.1 6.2 Deal 
Home economics............ 91 297 | 1,009.4 6.1 De2it, 
Wibraryarmor ere rer ee: 7 29 96.5 .6 2 ae 
Mathematics= ee ees 55 268 1,146.4 6.9 2.82 
WRTENSS can con Sou moon Boge 54 215 705.7 4.3 2.19 
Natural sciences............ 195 642 2° 782).9 16.8 2.89 
Physical education.......... 71 218 560.1 3.4 ive 7 al 
Socialisciences serene enee 168 577 2,096.2 12.7 2.54 

sotalges ane eens. 1, 338 4,349 | 16, 489.3 100.0 E53 


Grand summary of courses by character classification. 


“Education” courses........ 146 (Viel Deen 16.7 271 
scCOllege: COULSES nmin 722 2,197 8, 590.0 52.0 200 
“Professional’’ courses....... 365 1, 160 3,780.4 22.9 Dold 
“High School’ courses....... 82 191 1,000.7 6.1 3.49 
“Review courses........... 27 126 370.1 253 oe 


Totals cresmtas a.ceaen eye 1, 342 4,349 | 16, 489.3 100.0 Zeros 
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Chart 14b. Ranking and representation of departments. 


While the “departments” are given above alphabetically, they may 
be ranked as follows: 


One star* represents 1% or fraction 


Rank Departments % greater than 0.5%. 
5S ao) as 
1 Natural scienceS9. 705 seule L60u8 PR RL DALAD HAL GR Ses 
2 | hols (ercla tors mem favs eee ee Toni PARLE ALI L SEA Se ahiode’ 
3 Soctaleciencesss rere see ee bee 7} PSF RR GARG Fos! 
4 Bia plisheaermaee oe. etl: 11.9 PGBS MPR ohes 
5 ATES Seperate rt a roe eet te LOO RRA RAR aBetid 
6 Mathematics... ic cccoeseiies 7.0 elit Re adet 
i] Foreign languages.......... 6.2 ERA Rated 
8 Home economics........... 6.1 Se Siah fos 
9 IVEUISIGHe Re Somes aes etic 4.3 Rifas 
10 STIS CSS ae ep ey eae ache Sate) oa as 
11 Physical education......... 3.4 phitid 
12 Bibraryote see reer 0.6 af 


Chart 14c. Ranking by character of courses. 


One star* represents 2%, or fraction greater 
Courses % than 1%. 


PCatlege toy eee eel ea FOI III IOS II OO SII AIK 
me PrOtesslonalia ar ware 22.9 KKEKEAEKK KK 

Ed ieatious cee cee ere 16.7 RAAKKKKK 

EH Iohh SCHON (ayers eens 6.1 axK 

SOREVIEW anata. ed toe Bs xf 


The foregoing represents the relative place of the several kinds of 
courses given, as represented in published summer session announce- 
ments, when weight of the courses in credit units (in this case, tri- 
mester hours) is totaled and proportioned. Nevertheless, this is not 
quite a true proportion. The writer finds that his judgment of the 
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courses advertised, based on criteria previously set forth, correlates 
with the judgment of the teachers giving the courses, in four insti- 
tutions, only to the extent of .71, in the matter of proportioning the 
courses among character classes of the courses. In view of an occa- 
sional interchange of a course, as between classes, without affecting 
the proportion, the correlation is, in reality, slightly less. 


2) The courses, as advertised in the typical program of studies in 
state teachers’ college summer session, summer 1922, were not suf- 
ficiently accurately described to make tt sure that readers of the summer 
announcements judge the courses as of the same character as judged 
by the teachers giving the courses. From the published descriptions of 
said courses the careful reader will probably err in about one out of 
three cases in judging, from their description, the character of the 
courses. Nevertheless, from published description of courses in these 
fifty state teachers’ colleges, summer 1922, Table I above has been 
constructed. 


3) The mean credit value of all courses for the fifty summer sessions 
was 2.53 semester hours. The mean length of term for these same 
fifty teachers’ colleges was 9.75 weeks. (In computing the credit 
value of a course, which might be given for the first six weeks and 
then repeated for a second term of six weeks, we computed its value 
for only a single six-weeks’ term.) 


4) The summer session demand for studies is far from crystallized 
into concrete programs generally recognized as appropriate for specific 
fields of service. Administrations are also frequently not sure of the 
demand for particular courses, as shown by published statements, 
to-wit : 

“Given if 10 or more students enroll.” 

“Courses in Latin will be offered, if there is sufficient demand.” 

“Courses in Caesar, Cicero, Virgil, will be arranged for those de- 
siring them.” 

“Classes in analytic geometry, surveying, astronomy and methods 
in mathematics will be formed if there is a demand for them.” 


“The right is reserved to withdraw any course for which there 
are not 5 or more students.” 


5) Curricula. The summer session announcements were examined 
to ascertain to what extent curricula were published. 


a) Extent found. The summer session announcements of most 
teachers’ colleges are very brief in volume. This brevity is partially 
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necessitated by the rigid economy which the directors of the summer 
sessions must exercise in the matter of funds.? Few carefully made 
curricula for these summer session students are published. It is pos- 
sible that personal advice by members of registration committees 
very much supplements the published advice. It is highly probable 
that many students freely elect their courses. It is even a fact, per- 
sonally verified, that students sometimes find to their disappointment, 
at the close of the summer session, that the courses taken by them 
do not secure the certificate sought, or raise or renew the one held. 

In so far as the policy is carried, out, the publication of curricula 
in the summer session announcements is as follows: 


(1) Curricula in detail, Such may be found in the 1922 summer 
session announcements of eight State teachers’ colleges. 

(a) East Radford, Va., published 23 curricula each leading to 
a certificate or the completion of a definite quarter of a 
year’s credit toward a diploma or degree. 

(b) Farmville, Va., offered 17 such curricula. 

(c) Fredericksburg, Va., offered 13. 

(d) Harrisonburg, Va., offered 13. 

(e) Greenville, N. C., offered 18. 

(f) Gunnison, Colo., offered 27. 

(zg) Valley City, N. Dak., offered 21. 

(h) Wayne, Nebr., offered 44. 


The foregoing does not mean that, in a given institution, each cur- 
riculum contained courses entirely different from those in the other 
curricula. Courses might be common to several curricula. 


(2) Partial or limited or announced curricula. These were found 
in a number of institutions. For example: 


(a) “Attention is called to the advantage of grouping the courses 
to meet specific needs of the different groups of teachers. 
.... Every course is open to election according to sched- 
ule.” But no sample groupings are published. 


2. In Chapter I, pp. 45-46, it was shown that for 54 institutions the average avail- 
able funds for the summer session amounted to only $3.00 per student-enroll- 
ment-week, in contrast with $7.21 in regular session of fifty State normal 
schools and in contrast with some $7.00 for colleges and universities in regular 
sessions. 
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(b) “The curriculums are organized to prepare teachers for: 
Kindergarten and Primary grades. 
Intermediate grades. 
High School grades. 
Rural schools. 
Special subjects, including Music, Art, Reading and Pub- 
lic Speaking, Physical Education, Manual Training, 
Home Economics, Commercial branches, etc.” (The con- 
stituent courses of the several curricula, however, are 
not listed.) 

(c) Another institution lists subjects (not courses) prescribed for 
rural teachers, elementary teachers, high school teachers, and 
vocational teachers. 

(d) Another institution gives only general outlines of curricula 
available. 


(e) Another outlines a one-year curriculum for college graduates 
and another two-year curriculum for graduates of 4-year 
high schools. 


(3) Curricula leading to teachers’ certificates. Some institutions 
offer curricula, prescribing exactly the courses to be taken for certain 
certificates. Of the fifty institutions studied in this chapter, 

6 listed subjects for 2 six-weeks terms leading to certain certifi- 
cates ; 

16 published only very general requirements for certificates ; 

4 listed the subjects of longer summer session curricula, each 
leading to a specific certificate ; 

8 announced the specific grouping of courses offered to meet the 
requirements for the several certificates ; 

1 institution lists a group of courses to meet the State require- 
ments for a beginning certificate. 


(4) No curricula. Fifteen institutions published in their 1922 sum- 
mer session announcements no curriculum, or plan of organizing 
courses, which would group the courses prerequisite to certificates, 
diplomas, or degrees. 

The publication of carefully prepared curricula leading to specific 
professional or academic outcomes is not a general practice in the sum- 
mer sessions of the fifty teachers’ colleges studied. 


(6) Training schools. A report of this feature of the summer 
session in teachers’ colleges has been made, from, directors’ 
personal reports, in Chapter II. It is interesting to note that, 
in the published summer announcements, 


1 institution announces opportunity for practice-teaching ; 
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1 announces training school opens the first half of the sum- 
mer for practice-teaching ; 
5 announce opportunity for observation only; 
6 announce opportunity for observation and practice; 
1 announces opportunity for observation and practice in the 
first half of summer; 
1 announces the same thing, to include such opportunity in 
kindergarten and high school; 
5 announce opportunity for observation and practice in 6 
grades and in junior and senior high school; 
2 announce opportunity for observation only for first half of 
summer ; 
1 announces a rural demonstration school; 
1 announces opportunity for observation and practice in two 
2-teacher rural schools and one consolidated school; 
1 announces demonstration school through elementary high 
school ; 
1 announces a “summer school for children” ; 
1 announces “no regular training school” ; 
4 announcements from above were counted twice; 
24 make no announcement of a training school. 


The training-school opportunities, as advertised in fifty State teach- 
ers’ college summer sessions, are shown from the description of op- 
portunities to be fully as inadequate as those found in the five summer 
sessions studied in Chapter II, section 10. 


(7) Graduation from the teachers’ college. In Chapter VI, it will 
be shown that 60 out of 66 State teachers’ colleges actually do confer 
the honors of graduation on students in connection with the summer 
session. The writer has found in the summer session bulletins or 
catalogs only five instances of announcements of a “Commencement,” 
or “Summer session graduation,” or “Convocation and graduation” ; 
one of these announces a “Commencement week, with graduation 
exercises, concert, class exhibitions, play.” 


3. Extra-Class Activities and Conditions Influencing Summer Ses- 
sion Education. The summer session announcements exhibit the fol- 
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lowing: (The figures represent the frequency of reference in fifty 
announcements. ) 


a. Literary and cultural opportunities. 
1) Cultural contacts: (28) 
a) Chautauqua, 8 
b) Lyceum, 4 
c) Musicians, 2 
d) Music recitals, 1 
e) Plays, 2 
f) Plays, Shakespeare’s, 1 
g) Players: Coburn, 1; Cotter-Miller, 4; and Devereux, 3 
h) Recitals, 2 
2) Organized group activities for students: (25) 
a) Band (of musicians), 4 
b) Chorus, 1 
c) Clubs: 
Biology, 1 
Boosters, 1 
Country life, 1 
Dramatic, 1 
Fleur de Lis, 1 
Glee club, 1 
La Estralla Americana, 1 
Music, l 
Radio, 1 
Rural, 1 
Science, 1 
d) County organizations, 1 
e) Literary societies, 5 
f) Quartets, 2 
g) Recitals by students, 1 
3) Social service activities: (1) 
Red Cross, 1 
4) Publication activities: (6) 
A student’s weekly paper, 6. 


b. Recreational and social opportunities. 


1) Athletic activities: (50) 2) Entertainments: (37) 
a) Athletics, 6 a) Community singing, 10 
b) Baseball, 6 b) Entertainments, 1 
c) Basketball, 8 c) Folk songs, 1 
d) Football, 3 d) Folk dances, 1 
e) Handball, 1 e) Games, 10 
Derockey, ce t)ePiavins 
g) Running, 1 g) Playhour, 3 
h) Tennis, 16 h) Story-hour, 8 
Lewrack..5 


j) Volley ball, 2 3) Motion pictures, (6) 
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4) Outing: (77) 


a) Auto trips, 1 i) Hikes, 8 

b) Boating, 5 j) Horseback, 11 
c) Campfires, 1 k) Kodaking, 11 
d) Camping, 1 1) Picnics, 16 

e) Clamming, 1 m) Rides, 1 

£) Drives, 1 n) Tramps, 1 

g) Excursions, 14 o) Trips, 5 


h) Fishing, 4 


5) “Recreation,” 20 

6) Social activities and occasions: (23) 
a) Dancing, 2 g) Social affairs, 2 
b) Frolic, 1 h) Social events, 1 
c) Lawn party, 1 i) Social hour, 1 
d) Parties, 2 j) Social meetings, 1 
e) Receptions, 5 k) “Student-mixers,” 3 
f) Social activities, 1 1) Stunt nights, 3 


c. Public lectures. It was set forth in Chapter II that the number 
of extra-class lectures ranged from 0 to 105, with a median frequency 
of 15.5 lectures per each institution during the summer session of the 
fifty-four institutions studied in this chapter. Only 32 have announce- 
ments concerning such lectures. These announcements are individual 
except that 


fourteen merely say that there will be lectures (or lecturers) ; 
one announces “Inspirational and educative lectures” ; 
thirteen others in announcing the “lectures,” “addresses,” or “A 
course of lectures,” describe the character of their lecturers as 
having certain characteristics ; 
four others announce lectures, in number indicated as— 

daily, 1 

daily with credit, 1 

special, 1 

weekly, 1 


d. Private music instruction. A minority (10) of the fifty institu- 
tions advertise opportunity for such instruction, in summer, as follows: 


INSTITUTION SUBJECTS 

1 Guitar, mandolin, piano, violin, voice. 

is Special departments: Music, kindergarten, college, 
subjects. 

XIII. Piano, voice, violin, band and orchestral instruments. 


0.48 Piano, violin, voice. 
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XXVIII. “Private art lessons in piano and pipe organ twice 
weekly” ; 
“Theory of music, harmony,” 
“Music appreciation,” 


“Voice.” 
XXIX. Organ, piano, violin, voice. 
XG Organ, piano, violin, voice. 
ALY. Accompanying, ensemble playing, piano, violin, voice. 
9G IEA Ae Band, chorus and glee club, orchestra, piano, violin. 
LXXX. Piano, pipe organ, voice. 


e. Religious opportunities. These are announced in the summer 
catalogs as frequently as here shown: 


Nive Cae nO Veuve Grete? 

Announce daily devotional exercises, 8 

Lists of the churches of the community, 9 

Mention the Sunday school classes, 2 

Mention a Bible institute, 1 

Mention a course in Sunday School organization, 1 
Mention a Community School of Religious Education, 2 
Mention a Bible Class, 2. 


f. Summary: Regarding the extra-class opportunities and condi- 
tions influencing summer session education, so far as published an- 
nouncements reveal them, the following conclusions are justified: 

1) There are no predominantly typical extra-class opportunities of 

literary and cultural types; 

2) Recreational and social opportunities are various and non-typical ; 

3) Public lectures** by persons outside the teaching staff form the 

only typical extra-class activity ; 

4) Private music instruction is provided in only a minority of sum- 

aed sessions, and in them probably for only a minority of stu- 
ents ; 


5) Possible contacts with religious organizations are not generally 
announced. 


C. Discussion. 
1. Entrance Requirements. 
a. As long as a State must use for many of its teachers persons 
of less advanced general education than that of high school 


3a. Also see Table 17 in Appendix. 
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graduation,®” is it not a proper policy to admit such persons, 
when they have already been licensed to teach, to the summer 
session for further study and growth? 

1) Such persons need further growth. 


2 


Neat 


They will be helped by proper courses, in better mastery of 
the subject-matter, in acquaintance with better teaching 
technique, in better professional perspective, and in more 
extended professional idealism. 


3) Without such opportunity for improvement, a proportion of 
the State’s children taught subsequently by such teachers will 
suffer by reason of the teacher’s lacks. 


b. Notwithstanding the attempt to serve the teachers of low- 
standard general education, it is not a proper policy to lower 
the standards of admission to collegiate rank or the standard 
requirements for graduation. (The word “standard” is used 
here as defined by generally recognized accrediting agencies.) 


1) Such a procedure would probably lead to a cancellation 
of the recognition by accrediting agencies of the standardi- 
zation of the institution. 

2) The students would suffer by losing the transfer-value 
of credits. 


3) The students would lose the rights in some States of 
certification on basis of credits. 


4) The evident tendency of the times is toward a higher, 
not a lower, standard qualification for teaching. 


2. Programs of Study. 


a. It is difficult to find central tendencies of likeness in courses 
offered by the fifty summer sessions, as determined by the 
titles of courses. An examination of the 1,338 separate 
courses offered by these summer sessions reveals the follow- 
ing: 

1) Not a single course bears the same title for all 50 teachers’ 
colleges ; 


2) Only the following 39 out of 1,338 courses bear the same 


3b. See Chapter VII, pp. 228-230. 
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title, in 25% or more, of the fifty summer sessions (figures 
indicating the number of institutions )— 


Titles to courses: “Education” 
“Hducatlonal measurements weg snes eee antes 40 
ee Mentalinicastirements | ns, saute ee cen 17 
Mlementacy eaucation psy cholovy ., 9. .um om awa 24 
PAAStORV SOL PeCUCA LION) termes ci muemeriny care Wee faeces 14 
Kindergarten education iv. cn. ese tees eee eee 15 
Methods in primary gradegiem remands eee 18 
Methods in interiiediate, ores 6 We as Oa 16 
Intinciplest or edttcatioun ct. ann ee aso oes eee 15 
Principles of teaching wae ae sie ee ee eet eee 18 
Psychology “2a0s, Becta gee cie.. oleae eeu eae 14 
Schooleadministratiow , mye seis ae ek ees creeds 20 
Schoclinianagement a). ginseniae xa. we eke oleae 18 
fio; ener re eee er ye” ae Pere eee 382 
“College” ‘‘Professional” 
TEN Olislt COMPOSITION). caps wan Pals os 5 19 6 
Bnglish literaturegsens ace. eet a i p 
JItivenile Wteranivre rane ksn acre be 13 
Pi CeNCh OR LeMIeMtALy eee. oe tke ee ea ae 
French, intermediate wa. as acs sae 16 
Spanish berimMerse nea nse 21 
Caste: Cesion  eginat cuca nee 6 13 
Dressina Kine ai. n sc iacuuh Onn ee se 13 
Elementary ‘clothing... 20.% sins sn. 18 us 
Home economics methods......... ~e 13 
IRI aC og eee hee rae Sioa an ee 16 ~ 
LADOLY ONCLUOUS cate amet tne arnt v 16 
Algebra, Collese*i.. vi teae aa 26 
ol MISONOMCLI Ys here Ese a 23 me 
Teaching arithimenc aa, sis o eS 19 
Pafmiouy 4s shay wean kehtos ace 16 = 
Mision PT ACese, ie siete cree we te mi 16 
Music methods, Public school...... on 19 
Music in primary grades.......... i 18 
MISIG.. SCHOO! tes tect me ein x ein are a 20 
* Includes: Educational measurements, ** Includes: Mental measurements, 
Educational scales, Mental scales, 
Educational tests, Mental testing, 
Educational tests and Intelligence tests, 
measurements, Intelligence testing. 


Measurements of achieve- 
ment. 


3) 


4) 
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Titles to Courses: “College” “Professional” 
HIOCeutare co. keane. CORE peare is Se 13 

PAM SN Nee Sere hg 8 irae CN ae 16 
(GONETalscmetlistty a vue see aace me: 21 
QrvaniovCemistty jos ans een kk ee 13 

PR GSles eet ss ok hh ene ea 17. 

GEOLOGY am cca stad sc coe een 13 Be 
NAUHGISEICy Co uhask tet conkers Pe 19 
POD OMCG RY, out aes co eee Oe 23 a 
Methods in upper grade geology.... bs 17 
Pamericatit Gistory sess cme sect LZ a 
Buropetneistory tance oo deena 13 

SOCIO lec aaa taincin eon ate 25 

Each one of the remaining 1,299 (out of 1,338) courses of- 


fered by the fifty State teachers’ colleges, summer, 1922, is 
individually different in title from any other course offered by 
75% or more of these 50 summer sessions; 


Only the following subdivisions of departments, as reported 
in Tables 20-30, have courses listed under them equal in 
number to 25, or more, in these 50 summer sessions, 1922, 
whose courses were examined: (The figures indicate the 
number of courses found under the subheads here listed; 
a course by the same title is cumulatively counted; the order 
is as per the order in Tables 20-30.) 


Titles to Courses “Education” 
PAC ARNE ges Secs hier in chyna idiots aah OMG eR 67 
TAIGIOEY Or VEGUCAIIOIS oi. 0 aged ale ors SN coe yh ees 29 
Organization, administration, supervision........ 72 
Prmciplés Ol education. gare setae eee se earkntre ae Og 
Weta ese atiOil oe oiaseece so ass a fee epee aes vias) 
Veacuar metnods and principles! ..7..5 67.000. 107 

PL et aleateer ars Rta Aa) eh aii Mote ee ae 382 

“College” “Professional” 

POOOUSH Aves pistes a sider tees area pre Me < 36 
PSS WVUSYS1 > ghey cour PRR PET) POAT ARO ae 28 

COMPORUIION taeda: ano evginls «60 guys J ie 
JE (AS ih Ds oars virile eae eat oe Ree 73 42 
Pravierspeaing? wa peda wales oe oi oe 78 oi 
Pe Pies Lan PUAGE av aidisis.0n 4 2ce oe i 40 
RCE TGEL OTR cache Sab aeickn i Cie ie One eae 75; 43 
Pretichir ats Coral oes beeen se 48 a 


SSpIARIES TRING eek ha at wit tew Vos 8 60 
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Titles to Courses: “College 
ClOtMIN OMe nem ot on es aera ee 87 
Cooker yaWey, caer cocker oe eae 74 
eLIVG: HONTEM a ore ns eee op perenne 46 
THLOMErCCOMOMICS aya. 8 earns eae 34 
NAVE DUA ER MNT esc dore ie cise eens ee 29 
ICONOTEC) =r nena ween ao 
PRTULUICUICe oc ac daar eee cag hs 
ENCUICUMUNG: «cto tl oe eee see eee 74 
BiGlOCV ee. ocala « wcluke aaree ee meee a 
Gents (ryan eaee acca ean deere 88 
IPN GiCe Met Saeco he: einen 102 
Physiology and’ hygiene......)..... 41 
TECOMOUNCS: Sage fun neh seen at oee ise 29 
GeOgra phy sa). sais y letnaes Wek viele 30 
MUSEO LY a eae s © ach tyes jigs eas oa 168 
POltiCal as ChCnCS reece eee 61 
SOCIOLO LV en om orton se hike ate rie 65 

TiGita ls Bests chee: pseu yds i 1,459 


Summing up the foregoing: 


Character 


“Education” 


“College” 


“Professional” 


of Courses 


RU 0.01000) (0) 6| Gey) fe) e-BNle ese) ele 
©: te) (0) (0) &) (O16 10 19) a) oy ole) Aw een se > © 


© le) [ese (a) 6.9) o-8 @) ei ieee © & 


No. of Courses 


vy 082 


2,232 


” 


“Professional” 


al 


% of 4,349 
8.8 


33.5 
9.0 


51.3% 


5) Thus, 51.3% of all the courses offered by the 50 summer 
sessions, 1922, are found under the foregoing subheads of 
Tables 20-30, counting only those department subheads which 
have 25, or more, courses each, 


6) 


Again, total separate courses offered in all 50 summer ses- 
sions, 1,338: 
a) Courses offered each under a different title in every in- 

stitution, 706, or 52.8% ; 


b) 


tion each, 632, or 47.2%; 
c) Courses offered each under same title in fewer than 10 in- 
stitutions, 1,240, or 92.7%; 


d) 


title, 98, or 7.3%. 


Courses offered under same title in more than one institu- 


Courses offered in 10, or more, institutions under same 


7) a) The limit and range of courses are individual matters with 


the respective institutions. 


Subject-matter to be used for 
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the professional education of teachers in summer sessions 
of state teachers’ colleges is not recognized to such a de- 
gree of likeness as to be offered under the same course 
titles in more than a small minority of summer sessions. 


b) The departments (Tables 20-30) may be ranked by num- 
ber of separate courses, as follows: 


Number | One star* represents 10 (or a 
Rank Departments of fraction greater than 4 of 10.) 
courses 
S do) a we 
1 TUS So ee ee tn as 226 REAAKKRKKEXKKAKKKARAK EX, 
2 Biipiistteen meat cane ee 202 RARAKAKAXERNK AEA RAKK, 
3 Natural sciences........... 198 RAR AK RRR AE AR AA ARAN 
oa Socialtsciences..0 en okie: 168 fit itch ati Satinl Soft PSs 
5 Muticationsmerte tree sere 146 KEKE ER KAAKAR KS A 
6 Foreign languages........... 94 bat haRafatte titi at 
7 Home economics........... 91 PAIS H Pet des 
8 Physical education......... 71 VIR PAH DL 
9 Mathematics apr. se a. SS vfohehchatchetes 
10 1 WE) Cee ead eg Renate Cee heat 54 thet Fes 
11 By ISIN CSS ener. anc teens eit 29 whales 
12 DS OLALy er eiiee kr naire Dene 7 ia 
c) The departments, ranked on basis of total number of 
courses (cumulatively counted), are as follows: 
Number | One star* represents nearest 25. 
Rank Departments of courses 
30) NG) NG 
1 Education i Ray One ee ey 675 Tete te te te tte de ttt te AD A AAA DA A AA Ib 
2 Natural sciences........... 642 tahehetafe Reha RR Rel KA Se Hasieh State Rest: Aas 
3 Social sctenges 4 55.0 c0eec 577 Gh tet hb ah CPD Si tet tol taba Pata! 
4 Eon olishi were aot acct cas ac 544 Wat RRR Sait Selah AR Des fH 
5 SEES te), IS CoS 5 See tie 480 Tale re Pe RC 
6 Home economics......... 297 PRP RMF Kes 
Vem Vbaclemiacicae emcees, ree ya. 268 RA AA SRE ED 
8 | Foreign languages.......... 245 PBR RRB KBs 
9 Physical education......... 218 Ne on 
10 IM IRS 0) Seems serena chee ai Crore ROMER Dis ERIE SI 
11 Businesses toner ere nels 149 th Pett ts 
12 MSA LAT Yc cennrstas hears alate 29 x 
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d) Ranked on basis of per-course credit in semester hours, 


they are as follows: 


Rank Departments 
1 INaturalisciences. ..4+- seo: 
2 Mathematics ee aereee ce 
3 Foreign languages.......... 
Ae O i MESUSINESS eseee es eae eerie tene 
eS Eh GAtLOM ess spot asics, ok seca 
6 Social sciences..... 
7 (ATES Me eee ent te heer a ei 
8 Eriglishiameeaeeae ron eer ae 
9 Home economics........... 
10 JEM OF REN Se rico mans Hho we mono oleae 
11 IWMISIC Ne ente cc re recto mane 
12, Physical education......... 


IAVera ge: ances on tic 


Av. 


semester 


hours 


NONN NNN NY NW WNW HW KW LH 


One star* represents the nearest 
tenth of a semester hour. 


Se sa) A 2) 


b 2.92.2 .0.9.00.0.0.0.2.0,0,2,2,0,0.9.0,0.2,5,9,2.9,9,.8.5 
FOR III IOI IIIT IO OK IO 
bo 2.2.2 .9.2. 29 .20.0.0,.2,.0,2,0,2.0,9,0.0,9.2.0,0. 9.8.4 
b 2222 2.0.0,0.0,00,0,9,2,0,0,2,2,2,2,2.2.2,9,8.2.5 
) 2.0.2.0.0.0,9,2,2.2,2,2,2,2,0,2,2,2, 0.2.2. 2.9.29.9.9.5 
FORO OTTO ITO 

: 2.2.0.0 2.90,0,00.0.0.00.0,.0.0.0,0.0.0,0.0.85 

b 2.2.82 22S 2.0,.0.20,.9.2,29.0000.9 2.0.8 
FOI IOI IO TOI IOI OT IOI III Ie 

FOR IORI IOI III tote 

FOR III IO IOI III III 
FOI III IO 


.2.2.9.2.2.2,2,2,2,2,2,2,2,2,9,2,2,2,2,29,2.2,2,28,2,3 


C. D. Judd* found, in 1921, for summer schools in universities and 
normal schools that the ‘“‘credit allowed” was, as follows, to the dif- 


ferent courses: 


(1) 
Subjects 


1 Dyoyea TENOR 5 Gran or eRe CARE clea Rene ciate 
SCleN Ge unr tin stots = soi nant heen tee: 
Mantialand Hine Actcren...erannena 
Horeieny lean cag ease waren nner 


Riv sicaleedtcationsae inten ete ntnrae 
SNECIAlICOUrses's. i eis sem ed dene 


INV OTAC OM citistes a chics. sce RMI iM ct ctoate 


(2) (3)* 

Trimester Transmuted to 

hours semester hours 

4 2500 

8 2.00 

4 2207) 

4 2.67 

3 2.00 

2 to 4 1e335to 2.67 

4 2.67 

3 2.00 

2 eo 

1 to 4 .67 to 2.67 

4 2.67 Thisis Q14 


semester hour more than the finding herein reported. 


3. Judd, C. D., The Summer School as an Agency for the Training of Teachers 
in the United States, Geo. Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 


1921, p. 59. 
4. Column (3) mine. 
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e) Ranked on basis of ratio each of the following is, in total 
trimester hours of credit value, to the total in each de- 


partment: 

“Professional’’ “College’”’ 
Dept. % | Dept. % 
Education.100.0 | Business... .88. 
Phys. Educ.77.2 | For. Lang...78. 
Eibranyessits) |) be Econ... 75), 
Musiemensenoet. | Natoct.. 2.74. 
CATES See Ofte PSOGHOCI: \. 4.5005 
English..... 54.5 | English..... Sie 
Math225-=-3023.) “Arts:. . 56. 
Home Econ.21.7 | Music...... 43 
Socsoctess20,0) | eMath 40. 
Natocieees14./e| Library. -.20- 
Phys. Educ. 9.1 | Phys. Educ.22. 
Business.... 7.3 

Lotal2e39% 6 Sys 


8 


9 
2 
5 
1 
5 
6 
4 
1 
1 
8 


0 


“High School’ 


Dept. % 
Matinee: O8 
For. Lang...11. 
SOGHSCI Nae 
Nata OCI eee 
ATtS acer rae O 
English..... 4. 
Business.... 4. 
HaEcon-anse 
IMursicHanere 1 
6. 


Gi (Uso OO on = 


“Review” 


Dept. 


IBRD Ns occa 
SOC mOCInEr 
Nat Clenee 
English... .. 
For. Lang... 


2.3 
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c. Extent to which provision is made in these summer sessions for 
a study of the “common branches” (as taken from the state 
school laws, or from the state courses of study, is required or 
prescribed to be taught in all or a majority of the states in which 


the fifty state teachers’ colleges are located) : 


Type of study provided. 
(Figures show frequency of provision in 50 summer sessions. ) 


Subjects 


Acithmetion. (0.20.00. 
Civics (or Civ. gov’t).. 
English grammar...... 
English language...... 
Geography .6-. 14.90 
istonyel orem niet 
Nature and effects of al- 

coholic drinks and 

NALCOLICS + mune tiles 
Physiol. and hygiene... 


MG ighGb olen tener tebo.oan Gmxtient es 


DWE yey 4s owe co: 


Percent emmmumcr h asda 


Academic 
“‘Profes- Total 
“High sional”’ 
“College’’ School” “Review” 

8 3 18 64 93 

36 6 7 6 59 

49 11 8 27 95 

Lo WR eraky Sette akan cra. cea 40 41 

59 6 9 (ial 145 

45 7 22 4* 78 

41 5 9 22 77 

3. 0 il esePoueciee ays 5 43 Sl 

bart AOC aae aa erence 5 § 10 

SR See EA S| Chane se Leeesed el azaueerateng enone 29 29 

242 38 83 oul 674 
51> Sh 

362 725 
1) oe WEES) 49.7 100.0 


The foregoing shows, approximately, a proper amount of provision 
for study of the “common branches” on the collegiate level, except in 
cases of spelling and writing, which may, however, be properly cared 
for under other courses in English and arts, respectively. There is 
no advertised provision for a study of the “nature and effects of 
alcoholic drinks and narcotics,” now having great statutory importance. 
This latter topic may be taken care of under physiology and hygiene. 
English language, English grammar, and English composition are some- 


*Fifty-one other professional courses in history were found, but they were 
not identifiable as of the United States. 
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times given as one course. Subjects required by statute to be taught 
in the public schools of a state, or prescribed in a course of study made 
by an agency representing the State, may be regarded as of primary 
educational importance. Is it not, therefore, incumbent upon a State 
teachers’ college to provide adequately for proper treatment of these 
subjects for persons who will teach them? If so, will the mere aca- 
demic study of such subjects be sufficient? If not, would a better 
treatment of them, for the purpose of teaching them, include not only 
their essential processes, but their logic, their psychology, their methods 
of being learned, their relations to individual and social life, their 
place in the experience of the race? These are questions of policy. 
The first one is only partially answered in the charters of the institu- 
tions. We have no original data bearing on the second and third. 
Hardly half of the foregoing courses are advertised as being profes- 
sionally treated. 


d. Extent to which provision is made for study of subjects to be 
taught in high school: (Order is as in Tables 20-30; figures are the 
number of courses offered in fifty institutions. ) 


Type of Treatment. 


Academic 
Subjects ‘‘Profes- Total 
“High eis sional”’ 
“College’”’ School” “Review 
Drcawit gees eae, roe 104 1 US | eee ae tere 67 182 
Shopwork (wood and 

EON) Ee ee ac ete 68 ROP Peds heat cone. 22 100 
Gacistetal antoesee | aye Pata esc s aa,n | sited aint 20 20 
Accounting and book- 

KEEPIN Seen vce sey esi = Sil Sl Wlev ake ate sate nteee | Seeapatccnsres 40 
Shorthandae. ia. fae 4 36 LY) | hee vee 5 42 
dijon petals, Goonnoen fe 30 OM Vcore Orc. 3 35 
English—composition. . 31 6 Z 16 S9 

“ —grammar..... 16 5 6 11 38 
‘« —literature..... SZ i 4 47 190 
For. lang.—French..... 75 jae tee Art toy Ta taht Rene 
Spanish 60 31) | eeancerten cts 5 7 
“ ** —German.... 7h. NPen Sones taccee altars Glia hosel MaDe ee ee oe CMD Co 


“e 4c 
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Type of Treatment—Continued 


Academic 
Subjects oe Total 
“High siona 
“College’’ School! “Review” 
Clothing, sewing, tex- 

(SUIS as Sine cs Oa 87 Shi lll oe aes carotene? 10 100 
Foods and cookery..... 74 A Wee eee 18 96 
Al oebrat vn sec eters ond 29 24 6 3 64 
/NoWMINS SOs soo9 5.009405 ¢ 8 3 18 64 93 
Geometry acess. ome se. 26 8 5 4 45 
Trigonometry... 42-4: ZS: deacon atacsttl ls, Maar vats a wills) ote agp erences 23 
INI USICK a etescacye ti aonens 96 Ae eaerraeorees 115 215 
Agricultutesecc. ceca ee da Cote” JNNe eres eek 8 35 118 
Biolos yarn ene eer 93 LOTS Sener 17 120 
(Ghemistryasca eee 98 TR ec akiee 3 101 
Physical geography.... PADIS sl ak ate peckke teerran cust ietial Pecects a sa. oe 20 
Phe see gett ee as 102 Bi ee 13 124 
Physiology and hygiene 41 Sa lNeuwcracrn. 22 68 
Econom CSremtarer tart. 29 iy | Reet casee, suchen] enone 31 
Georraplivenseeer err 39 5 9 71 124 
History, American..... 40 7 12 4* 63 

ia Ancients sass 7 On apee er ste olen aeavaeate poe 12 
Mg WSR ss ca6 - Ol | Saar eee OM tc peau 12 
‘« , Mediaeval.... 21 Di Pah liek laeante | eek 23 
ee VLOUeLI aa agers 1OPR errr Oy Mie oe ain Bar| Creare 
Civics (Civ. gov’t)...... 13 CTY eee ee Se 6 25 
Potala. care 1,599 171 72 659 2,501 
Sal Sis 
710 2552 
Percentirrradate saeco oF 62.7 (1 7 2.8 27.8 100.0 


Thus (1) the foregoing subjects usually or frequently taught in 
high school are treated in some way in the summer sessions of the 
State teachers’ colleges; (2) only 27.7% of them are treated in a 
“professional” way im all the fifty summer sessions, as judged from 
their published description. 


*51 other courses in history not identifiable as to the particular history studied. 
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e. Summary: 


1) There is not prevalent a common understanding of the con- 
tent needed to make up the programs of study for the summer 
sessions. The range of academic courses offered is as great 
as if their purpose were primarily liberal, rather than voca- 
tional. 

2) There is not a common understanding of the relative propor- 
tions of emphasis to be placed on the different types of subject- 
matter, as “liberal” and “professional.” 

3) There is still an apparent need to give some subjects on the 
pre-college level, either for high school credit or in the prep- 
aration for a teachers’ examination. The place given to high 
school and review subjects is, however, only about one twelfth 
that of the summated programs. 

4) The rankings of departments on different bases are shown 
in b, c, d, e, above. 

5) The provision for some sort of summer study of subjects 
usually, or frequently, found in elementary or secondary 
school curricula 1s prevalent in the State teachers’ colleges; 
provision for professional study of these subjects, as deter- 
mined by our criteria, 1s far from being universal, the latter 
provision being true in fewer than half the cases of the ele- 
mentary school branches offered and in not much over a 
quarter of the high school branches. 


3. Summer Session Curricula. 

a. As was stated under the findings, the publication of carefully 
made curricula is not a general practice in the fifty summer sessions 
studied in this chapter. This practice may be due to any one, or a 
combination of several, of the following causes: 

1) Limited funds making possible only the briefest announcements ; 

2) Lack of knowledge of typical needs of teachers who shall attend ; 

3) Lack of knowledge of just the proper groupings of courses to 

meet typical needs, especially as implicit in serial summer needs; 

4) A liberal arts attitude of a very free election of studies; 

5) A belief that mature students who volunteer to attend the summer 

session already know what they want or need; 


6) A belief that the needs of students, whose ages range from 
15 to 63,4 are so varied as to make published summer session 
curricula impracticable. 


4a. See Table 83 in Appendix. 
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b. On the other hand, the making and publishing of proper cur- 
ricula with reference to purposes, academic or professional, which are 
valid in a teachers’ college, have certain values, to-wit: 

1) This policy presents in advance a mature and careful advice to 


prospective students with reference to courses to be taken, with 
reference to typical needs; 

2) The young and immature students may profit maximally, in 
choosing courses, by the professional experience of those mak- 
ing the curricula or of those in charge of the administration of 
the program of studies ; 

3) Students are more intelligently able to select the institution to 
attend in summer, if opportunities can be thus completely vis- 
ualized from reading the published announcements ; 

4) In view of much more hurried registration for the summer 
session than for the regular session, the publication of curricula 
makes possible a more rapid and successful advising of students 
as to their courses; 


5) It operates against a too “free election” of courses not needed 
in a given field, and against the neglect of those which are 
needed. 


6) The publication of curricula makes possible judgment with 
greater ease by the public whether the institutions, established 
and supported to educate persons for the specific vocation of 
teaching, are employing the proper means with reference to the 
several types of service in this vocation in the state. 


c. From first to last, it is probable that the summated programs 
of studies for a high school graduate, seeking to enter a teaching 
position in a given department, will not be greatly different, whether 
concentrated in two consecutive years previous to teaching experi- 
ence or distributed over six summer sessions of twelve weeks each, 
with teaching experience had between each two of these consecutive 
summer sessions. It will, however, make a great difference as to 
whether such a teacher gets early the courses most needed in the first 
stages of such professional study, and whether those courses be in 
the same or a different sequence from that in continuous study. 

Case Groups. There are certain easily identifiable case groups for 
each one of which a definite curriculum (a group of related courses 


for a summer) may be made and published. The following are 
examples : 


a) Young men and women, 18 to 20 years of age; just graduated 
from a standard, general high school; having had no teaching 
experience ; financially unable to remain in college the next year; 
seeking to qualify for a certificate, to teach in the primary 
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grades of a small school, located in the open country or small 
town ; can stay in school the entire 12 weeks ; having no previous 
work in summer school. 


b) Same as a), except that of planning to teach in intermediate 
grades. 


c) Same as a), except that this group will teach in one-room coun- 
try schools. 

d) Same as a), except that the members of this group have taken 
last summer a definitely prescribed 12-weeks’ curriculum and 
have had 7 months’ teaching experience, planning to return each 
summer, until qualified to receive a diploma for two years of 
work. 


e) Same as d), but doing intermediate grade work. 
f) Same as d), but doing rural, one-room school work. 


g) Same as d), but having studied two previous summer sessions 
and now having had two years (of 7, 8, or 9 months each) of 
experience. 


h) Other case groups may be identified frequently through some 
combinations of the following: 


(1) General education— 

Less than 4 years high school 

4 years high school 

(comparatively few with more than 4 years of general edu- 

cation ).° ' 

(2) Professional education’— 

None 

One previous summer 

Two previous summers 

Three previous summers 

One year 

Two years 

(comparatively very few more than 2 years). 
(3) Teaching experience— 

None 

Less than one year 

One year 

Two years 

Three years 

Four years 

(The foregoing represents 61% of the summer session 

students ).” 


5. See Tables 66, 68, in Appendix. 
6. See Tables 70, 67, ibid. 
7. See Table 73, ibid. 
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(4) Will teach in 
Rural schools—one room 
Rural schools—two rooms—primary grades 
Rural schools—two rooms—upper grades 
Rural schools—three rooms-—primary grades 
Rural schools—three rooms—intermediate grades 
Rural schools—three rooms—advanced grades 
Village schools—primary grades 
Village schools—intermediate grades 
Village schools—advanced grades 
City schools—a specific primary grade 
City schools—a specific intermediate grade 
City schools—a specific advanced grade 
(The foregoing represents 64% of the students ; 27% “don’t 

know”; 9% will teach in high school)® 


Under present conditions involving varying requirements for numer- 
ous different certificates and for different teaching positions in the 
several states, the proper summer session curricula will vary. Never- 
theless, probably more than 66% of summer session students® have 
had less than two years of education, professional or academic, above 
a standard 4-year high school education. Is not, then, the first min- 
istry of the summer session rightly to this majority? Among the 
students, then, who make up the lower two-thirds of your student 
distribution, case groups are easily identifiable for each of which for 
given summers definite curricula may be respectively prepared and 
published in advance. Are not the teachers’ colleges under obliga- 
tions to analyze the jobs of teachers, prescribe definitely the courses 
for such analyzed jobs, publish them in advance as curricula, pre- 
paratory for respective specific fields of educational service, and thus 
prevent unintelligent and wasteful taking of courses selected by stu- 
dents for reasons other than intelligent direction? 

Whether the “Provisional Suggestions,®*> formulated and issued by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching,” may 
be adopted im toto, without change, and arranged serially as curricula 
in consecutive summer quotas for such students as Chapter V shows 
to be attending the summer sessions, the writer cannot at present 


8. See Tables 76, 77, 78, in Appendix. 
9a. See Tables 67, 68, ibid. 


9b. Curricula Designed for the Professional Preparation of Teachers for Amers- 
can Public Schools, New York, 1917. 
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advise. Nevertheless, how can the combination of the needs of the 
teaching service with the needs of the summer students be cared 
for otherwise than by some arrangement of courses, whether or not 
different from these referred to? 


4. Training Schools. As set forth in Chapter II, the provisions for 
training schools during summer sessions are quite inadequate and 
are difficult to arrange. Hence, it is not surprising that summer an- 
nouncements are brief with respect thereto. The proper provision 
for training schools, however, is a problem that challenges the best 
thought of the summer sessions’ administration. 


a. The writer is not aware that any thoughtful students of educa- 
tion are unsympathetic with a provision for student-teaching. Such 
teaching is done, probably usually, in the last year, or at earliest in 
the second year, of the college career. 


b. The summer session student-body is predominantly not beyond 
the first year,°° nor beyond even the first half of that year, of a col- 
lege career. Although having only this limited preparation, about 
80% of these students®* will teach next session. How much more, 
then, do they need the opportunity for actual directed participation 
in the job which, in a few weeks, they will be doing? (A fuller dis- 
cussion of this topic has been given in Chapter II.) 


5. Graduation. The predominating purpose® of the summer session 
is the continued education of persons already in the teaching vocation. 
The second largest percentage of summer students state their pur- 
pose of attending summer sessions as being that of earning credits 
toward graduation®™ from a normal school or teachers’ college. The 
meaning which commencement and graduation have in the lives of 
young people is large. As a service for inducing young people to 
continue their education until qualified for such graduation, would 
it not be good administrative policy not only to make and publish 
cumulative curricula gradually leading toward graduation, but also 
to publish in summer announcements the fact of such public gradu- 
ation? Only five, out of 50, institutions did so publish in 1922. 


9c. See Chapter V, section B, 2. 
9d. See Table 77, in Appendix. 
Se. See Chapter VII, section B, 4. 
9f. See Chapter V, section B, 6. 
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6. Extra-Curricular Means. ab. If worthy use of leisure time be 
important as an educational aim, is it not needful that those who 
engage in educational service shall know its meanings, value and 
method? Apparently, recreation is recognized as an essential element 
in a student’s summer week’s program. To what extent this is merely 
incidental, spontaneous, student-initiated, the writer has been unable 
to determine. That teachers, themselves, may be able to direct extra- 
curricular activities at schools and in communities, should they not 
have had, not merely formal instruction, but actual participation in 
such activities? The cultural contacts, the organized student activi- 
ties, the social and recreational opportunities, provided in some sum- 
mer sessions are various and evidently of a very excellent sort. The 
publications do not reveal their typical frequency to a great extent. 


c. The one phase of summer session extra-class educational means 
which is well-nigh universal is the provision for public lectures. The 
advertisements of lecturers for summer session work show a com- 
mendable attempt to aid the students in catching an advance vision 
of their fields of service. This provision is so well made in so many 
summer sessions that the writer is led to wonder whether an equal, 
or even an approximate, opportunity is afforded regular session stu- 
dents. In summer, many of the best educational lecturers of this 
country are available to the students in summer sessions of State 
teachers’ colleges. This is an opportunity possibly not equaled in 
regular session. 


d. While ability to play an instrument or to sing on a semi-artistic 
level may not be required of teachers, it is a useful accomplishment 
for any teacher to have such ability. The provision, even by private 
arrangement, for teachers to do a little work of this kind, in sum- 
mer, is probably fully justified, but not to the exclusion, or previous 
to mastery, of courses deemed essential in the respective fields of 
teaching service. 


e. Notwithstanding the inability of State institutions to give courses 
in religious education, there are sections and communities that deem 
religious activities and contacts as essential in life and often inquire 
whether the prospective teachers be, in some way, identified with 
some sort of religious organization. A minority of our 50 teachers’ 
colleges make some announcement of such religious opportunities in 
the institutions or in the communities of the summer sessions. 
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D. Summary of This Chapter. 


1. While graduation requirements are as high in the summer ses- 
sion as in the traditional regular session, the requirements for admis- 
sion are more lenient. 


2. The programs of study are quite largely individual matters with 
the several institutions, except that provision is made for some sort 
of study of the “common branches” and also of subjects usually 
taught in high school. 

a. The titles used to name the courses are quite unlike in the sev- 
eral institutions. 

b. The courses of apparently purely liberal arts character in the 
teachers’ college summer sessions constitute fully one-half the typi- 
cal summer program, according to the criteria used by us. 

c. Only a small minority of courses are of high school and of re- 
view character, the two being respectively 6.1% and 2.3% of the sum- 
mated programs. 

d. The courses, as advertised to be given, have not been described 
with such accuracy as to reveal to the reader their real character in 
probably more than two out of three cases. 


3. The publication of summer session curricula, the completion 
of any one of which would serve to meet requirements, or a portion 
of them, for a certificate, diploma or degree is made by only a small 
proportion of the institutions studied. 


4. Provision for training schools is inadequate, both as found in 
Chapter II, and as found published in the summer session announce- 
ments. 


5. Graduation, actually administered in 58 of 66 summer sessions, 
is advertised in announcements of only 5 of the 50 summer sessions 
studied in this chapter. 


6. Of the extra-curricular means of professional education of 
teachers,— 

a. Literary and cultural opportunities are frequent, and varied; 

b. Recreational and social opportunities are also frequent, but 
heterogeneous ; 

c. Public lectures by capable persons are provided in the great 
majority of summer sessions ; 
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d. Private music instruction is provided in a minority of summer 
sessions ; 


e. Some sorts of religious opportunities, either in or near the in- 
stitutions, are announced by a minority of summer sessions. 


E. Proposals. 
It is hereby proposed that: 


1. While graduation requirements are not to be lowered, the ad- 
mission requirements be temporarily less stringent in summer session 
than is usual for admission to college, to benefit persons whom the 
State has already licensed to teach, such leniency of entrance to be 
withdrawn as soon as the State’s teaching force shall be sufficiently 
recruited from those of higher qualifications to make possible dis- 
pensing with the services of teachers having less general education 
than that of, or equivalent to, high school graduation. Violation of 
usual college standards may be avoided by having sub-collegiate stu- 
dents enrolled in separate classes. 


2. The programs of study of a given summer session should in- 
clude: 


a. All courses so described that their character, whether academic- 
collegiate, professional, high school, or review, may be readily ascer- 
tained from the reading of said description ; 


b. Professional courses in subject-matter for all the elementary 
school subjects, and, if the institution prepare teachers for high 
schools and other positions of educational service, opportunity for 
professional study of the subjects of such positions ; 


c. Curricula constructed of such courses as optimally prepare for 
the several fields of service for which the institution is intended to 
prepare, such curricula to be serially and cumulatively arranged so 
as to serve to the best advantage the immediate needs of the students 
and, at the same time, lead ultimately to such standard education as 


is recognized by graduation on not lower than the two-year normal 
school level ; 


d. The results of a codperating conference between the proper rep- 
resentatives of the teachers’ colleges and of the State department of 
education, in all states having central certificating agencies, with ref- 
erence to formulating summer session curricula; 


e. At earliest date possible in the given state, only courses given 
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on the collegiate level, thus gradually eliminating all purely review 
and high school courses. 


3. The extra-curricular means of education should be given careful 
consideration and organization, probably under a faculty committee, 
to insure that short-term summer students shall receive full benefit 
with reference to the bearing of these means to them in future teacher 
relationships.’ Let there be a carefully organized and well unified 
program of extra-curricular opportunities for summer students. 


10. See a useful program of extra-curricular means employed at Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin, State Normal School, in Journal of Administration and Supervision, 
October, 1924. 
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CHAP TE aye 
STAFFS OF INSTRUCTION IN THE SUMMER SESSIONS 
OF STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGES. 


A. Introduction. 


The problem of this chapter is to describe the summer session in- 
structors in the matters of: 
1. Their educational qualifications ; 
Their teaching experience; 
Their summer session teaching load; 
The courses given by them; and 
Certain personal information about them. 


Se Bee Ge 


Source of data. 


Most of the data for this chapter were secured on question blanks? 
filled by members of the teaching staffs of institutions XIX, XXVIII, 
XXIX, XXXIX, and XLIII. The number of instructors on the staffs 
of these institutions and the number of those furnishing data about 
themselves are indicated in Table 31?. 

These five institutions are located, one in the southern, one in the 
eastern, one in the middle-western, one in the north-western, and one 
in the western, parts of our country. Each of the first two named is the 
only State teachers’ college in its state, authorized to offer four years’ 
work on the collegiate level and to grant degrees; each of the other 
three was the most largely attended of all the State teachers’ colleges 
in its state, summer 1922. About them it may be said: 


a. They are largely attended in their summer sessions in their own 
states ; 

b. They are geographically representative of the main sections of 
our country (see Table 32 for the following) ; 

c. Four of the five institutions rank below the mean (for all 54 in- 
stitutions studied) in— 
1) financial support per enrollment-week, and 
2) expenditures for instruction per enrollment-week ; 


1. See Appendix, Exhibit 3. 
2. See Appendix. 
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d. Four of the five institutions rank above the mean in— 
1) enrollment in term of largest enrollment, and 


2) the amount of enrollment-weeks of service rendered in the 
whole summer session; 


e. In the term of largest enrollment, three of the five institutions 
had a ratio of instructors to students below the mean of 54 insti- 
tutions, and in the eight terms of summer session had by these 
5 institutions, only three ranked below the mean in the total of 75 
terms held by the 54 institutions; 


f. In training school facilities— 

1) Eighty per cent, 4 out of these 5 institutions, have training 
schools in their summer terms; 

2) Eighty-seven per cent (see Table 16), 47 out of 54 of institu- 
tions studied, have training schools; 

3) Sixty per cent, 3 out of these 5, provide for practice-teaching ; 

4) Fifty-two per cent, 28 out of 54 institutions studied, provide 
for practice teaching (see Table 16) ; 


g. In provision of training school pupils, 3 of 4, rank below the 
mean ratio of students to pupils in 54 institutions; but 


h. In provision for student-teaching, all three rank above the mean 
ratio of teaching students to pupils in 54 institutions. 


The foregoing seems to indicate that the five institutions furnishing 
data concerning teaching staffs are probably as representative as might 
be chosen, in view of the paucity of summer session data. The find- 
ings and interpretations given in this chapter are those of these five 
institutions. 


B. Findings. 
1. Educational Qualifications of Summer Session Instructors. 


The educational qualifications of teachers for any teaching position 
are prerequisite and indispensable. It was formerly maintained that a 
sufficient number of teachers properly qualified could not be had for 
summer work.’ <A sufficient number* of teachers is not yet employed 
in summer session, as based on the proposed standard ratio of teachers 
to students. The latter fact is probably chiefly due to financial reasons. 
Then a reply to the second element of that former criticism, in so far 


35 See Chapter I ps 22, 
4. See Chapter II, pp. 51, 70. 
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as State teachers’ colleges are concerned, is sought in sections 2 and 3 
of this chapter. 
a. High school education. 
The mean high school education of those now teaching in summer 
session of State teachers’ colleges is in time 3.64 years, and 70% 
of them have had exactly four years. (Table 33.) 


b. Normal school or teachers’ college education. 
Fifty-eight per cent of State teachers’ college summer session 
instructors have attended a normal school or teachers’ college a 
mean of 2.84 years. (Table 34.) The mean computed for all 
239 teachers is only 1.64 years. 


c. Liberal arts college education. 
Seventy-three per cent of the instructors in State teachers’ col- 
lege summer sessions have attended liberal arts colleges and 
universities a mean of 3.89 years. If the 27% who have not 
attended liberal arts college or university were averaged with 
the others who have, the mean would be reduced to 2.84 years. 
(Table 35.) 


d. Normal school education and liberal arts education of summer 
session instructors in combination. 

1) The instructors in summer sessions of our State teachers’ 
colleges have had a total mean of education on the collegiate 
level, in normal school or teachers’ college, in college or uni- 
versity, or in both types of institutions, of 4.51 years (median 
5.08 years) ; 

2) slightly over 1 in 4 (28%) have attended over 5 years; 

3) slightly less than 1 in 4 (24.3%) have attended 5 years; 

4) slightly over one-half (52.3%) have attended 5 years or more; 

5) slightly over 1 in 4 (26.4%) have attended just 4 years; 

6) slightly over 3 in 4 (78.7%) have attended 4 years or more; 

7) one in 5 (20.9%) have attended less than 4 years. (Table 36.) 


e. Secondary and collegiate education combined. 
Table 37 has been constructed by combining secondary. educa- 
tion with education reported on collegiate levels (e. g., normal 
school or teachers’ college, or college or university, or both). 
This table shows a mean combined secondary and collegiate edu- 
cation covering 8.04 years. lf four years be subtracted for full 
high school education, which is not here found or advocated for 
every case, it would leave only 4.04 years for education received 


it 
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of a strictly college and university character, or of a normal 
school and teachers’ character, or of both types. As occasionally, 
students can, and do, make their college entrance requirements in 
less than four years, probably almost full allowance should be 
made for showing of Table 36, which would leave a balance on 
the college level of four and one-half years. 

Diplomas and degrees held. 

Diplomas and degrees received by persons are conventional evi- 
dence of attainment along given lines. The showing made by 
the summer session teachers exhibited in Tables 38, 39, 40, 42, 
43, 44 is instructive and interesting. 


1) In source of diplomas and degrees find that— 

a) one in 20 (5.4%) have never graduated; 

b) slightly less than 1 in 3 (29.7%) have graduated from 
normal school or teachers’ college only; 

c) two out of 5 (40.2%) have graduated from liberal arts 
college or university only; 

d) nearly 1 in 5 (19.6%) have graduated from both types 
of institutions ; 

e) one in 20 (5%) have graduated from some other (special) 
type of institution; 

f) nearly half have graduated from normal school or teachers’ 
college (49.3%) ; 

g) nearly 3 out of 5 have graduated from a liberal arts col- 
lege or university (59.8%). (Table 38.) 


2) In character of the highest diplomas and degrees held we find 
that of those received 
a) from State normal schools and teachers’ colleges— 
(1) 18% are “diplomas” (usually 2 years required to 
earn) ; 
(2) 19% are bachelors’ degrees ; 
(3) 38% are masters’ degrees; 
b) from State colleges and State universities— 
(1) 10.8% are bachelors’ degrees ; 
(2) 5.5% are masters’ degrees ; 
(3) 1.4% are doctors’ degrees ; 
c) from non-state colleges and universities— 
(1) 21.2% are bachelors’ degrees; 
(2) 10.6% are masters’ degrees; 
(3) 3.8% are doctors’ degrees ; 
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d) from special schools— 
1) 3.8% are diplomas or degrees; 


e) from all types of higher institutions— 

(1) 22.4% are diplomas of less value than bachelors’ 
degrees; 

(2) 50.5% are bachelors’ degrees; 

(3) 19.9% are masters’ degrees; 

(4) 5.3% are doctors’ degrees; 

(5) 1.9% are other types of diplomas and degrees. 
Glaplers77) 


f) Of the 416 diplomas and degrees reported in Table 39— 

(1) Two hundred six (206), or 49.5%, were earned at 

liberal arts colleges or universities reported® to have 

been accredited by a State university or a regional 
association ; 

(2) One hundred fifty (150), or 36%, were earned at 
normal schools, or teachers’ colleges, reported® to have 
been accredited by a State university or a regional as- 
sociation ; 

(3) Sixty (28 at colleges, 24 at normal schools, and 8 at 
other institutions), or 14.6%, were earned at institu- 
tions not found accredited® by State universities or 
regional associations ; 

(4) Seventy-nine, or 19%, were earned at the five institu- 
tions in which the teaching staffs were studied. 


3) In combination of diplomas and degrees held we find the 
following occurrences: 
a) “Bachelor only,” held by 56 persons, or 24.8%; 
b) “Bachelor-Master,” 38 persons, or 16.8%; 
c) “Diploma only,” 37 persons, or 16.4%; 
d) “Diploma-Bachelor,” 28 persons, or 12.4%; 
e) “Bachelor-Master-Doctor,” 17 persons, or 7.5%; 
f) “Diploma-Bachelor-Master,” 10 persons, or 4.4%; 
g) Other combinations, 40 persons, or 17.7%. (Table 41.) 


5. Accredited Higher Institutions, U. S. Bur. of Ed. Bul., 1922, No. 30. 
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4) The ages at which diplomas and degrees were earned are as 

follows (median) : 

a) “diplomas” held by summer session teachers in State teach- 
ers’ colleges were earned at the median age of 24; 

b) the bachelors’ degree, at median age of 25; 

c) the masters’ degree, at median age of 28.6; 

d) the doctors’ degree, at median age of 32; 

e) the median age of receiving all diplomas and degrees was 
25.6. (Table 42.) 


(For explanation of ‘‘diploma,” “bachelor,” “master,” etc., 
see Tables 39, 40.) 


5) The number of years intervening between the time of earn- 

ing— 

a) a diploma and another diploma, less than a bachelor’s 
degree, was 7.3 years; 

b) a diploma and a bachelor’s degree was 5.8 years; 

c) a diploma and a master’s degree was 9.5 years; 

d) a bachelor’s and a master’s degree was 5 years; 

e) a bachelor’s and a doctor’s degree was 9.2 years; 

f) a master’s degree and a doctor’s degree was 6.5 years; 

g) a bachelor’s degree and another bachelor’s degree was 
6.5 years; 

h) any diploma or degree and a subsequent one, 6.25 years, 
covering 58% of all degrees held, these being held by 
56% of persons studied. (Table 43.) 


6) Time spent to earn the highest degree or diploma, a sex com- 

parison. 

By using, above standard high school: 
2 years in which to earn a diploma; 
4 years in which to earn a bachelor’s degree; 
5 years in which to earn a master’s degree; 
7 years in which to earn a doctor’s degree, 

and by using the highest degree held, as base in each case,— 
the women summer session teachers are slightly less well 
prepared than the men teachers, the figures being, on the 
college level, a mean of 4.66 years to 3.81 years given to 
such preparation, in favor of the men teachers; both sexes, 
when counted together, have spent 4.25 years on the col- 
legiate level to earn their highest degree. (Table 44.) 
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g. Summer school study by the summer session teachers. 
It is interesting to note that— 


1) seven out of ten (71.7%) summer session instructors have 
themselves attended summer school, an average total of 26.23 
weeks; and 


2) six out of ten (61%) have attended more than three summer 


sessions since graduation with first diploma or degree. 
(Tables 45, 46.) 


Graphical Representation of the Foregoing Section. 


Chart 15. Attendance at high school by 220 summer session teachers. 
(Table 33.) 


Percentage attending. (One star* represents the nearest 2%). 


Years % Sel OF See 2025 ae SO) a> 
1 6.0 eft 

2 6.0 has 

B 13.0 FOI Ik 

4 70.0 FOI O II I I O II O IIIA 
5 3.6 ahs 

6 1.4 x 


Mean = 3.64 years 


Chart 16. Attendance at normal school or teachers’ college by 138 
summer session teachers. (Table 34.) 


Percentage attending. (One star* represents the nearest 1%). 


Years % BL Oe Oe ee Sr) 
1 7 FOOT OOO oto 

2 30 FO OO IOI OIRO OI III OI ROI 
3 17 FOO Otto tok 

4 25 FOO IOI OI IOI tte 
over 4 tah FOO OOOO tote 


Mean = 2.84 years 
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Chart 17. Attendance at a liberal arts college or university by 174 
summer session teachers. (Table 35.) 


Percentage attending. (One star* represents the nearest 1%). 


Years % S ib aly he PS sh BI M0) 

1 7 we 

2 14 OOo 

3 10 tO kk 

4 39 FORO III III II III I ROO 

5 18 RAKE KKK KK KKK 

6 7 kkk kkk 

7 4 kkk 

8 1 te Mean = 3.89 years 


Chart 18, showing a combination of attendance at liberal arts col- 
lege or university with that at a normal school or teachers’ 
college for all 239 summer session teachers. (See 


Table 36.) 
Percentage attending. (One star* represents the nearest 1%). 

Years % Se MG) aise PAU) PRD CU hy 0) 
0 5 4 0 week 
1 As, Efe 
2 # : 1 nkkk kkk 
3 fi 4 5 ka kk kkk 
4 26 Q 4 We tk ke to tt tt tk tt kk kk tk tok 
5 24 : 3 tok tk tt tk tk tok kk tt tk tk tk te 
6 AF f 1 tok kt kk kk tk kk 
A 5 : 0 kak 
& 5 ; 4 wake 
9 iS Mean = 4.51 years 


Chart 19, showing a combination of years of high school with those 
of collegiate education of all 239 summer session teachers. 
(See Table 37.) 


Percentage attending. (One star* represents the nearest 1%). 


Years % See) ee ee 2 5 3 OO) 
3 4 

4 3 ; 3 kkk 

5 4.2 lata 

6 12 F hee kkk hhh hh kk hk 

7 13 0 nth kkk tk kkk 

g 26 : 8 tok tO tok tot ttt th tt tb th ht 

9 22 ; 2 otto tt tk kk hk kk kk tk 

10 if i 5 kakkhkkhk 

1 1 5 ; 4 kkk kk 

12 3.4 tat Bes 

13 Wd) tabs Mean = 8.04 years 
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Chart 20, showing diplomas and degrees held by summer session 
teachers. (See Table 38.) 


Percentages. (One star* represents nearest 1%). 


Source % 510) iS 20) 25 ON 5) 0 eee 


D. Cys orm normal 
SChOOlSte ea ee 
State col. or univ.. 18.5 


Non-State col. or 
univ 36 g . 2 2.2 2 2 Oooo eet ote eee e eee eee eee eee ooo oo 


41 b 2.0.0.8.0.2.0.0.0.0.0,0,.0,0,0,0.0,0.2,8.2.0,.0.2.0.2,0,.2,2,2.0.2,2.8.0,.0,0,0.0.008 
b 2.0.0. 8.0.0.2.0.2,.0,0.0.0.0,0,0.0.8 


3 ; 8 tok kk 


Chart 21. Character of diplomas and degrees. (Table 39.) 


Percentages. (One star* shows nearest 1%). 


Character % op He Sy Ath ye se EQ SD 
Diplomas.. + ae ae 22.4 FO OOOO IO obi 
Bachelor’s ps, GR 50 F fy . 2.2. 2.8.2.2 828 oo tee Steet eee eee eee eee eee ee cece eee ceca s & a 
Master’s er 2h 19 ? 9 OOOO IO ROR ORO OOOO i Ctr 
ID OCLOMS mete tener Ripe Tofitahata! 
IMiIS@e ait yer bY Patos 


Chart 22a. Ages at which earned. 


Ages. (One star* represents nearest whole year). 


Diploma or degree Age 1 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 


Diplomashentes ier DA i ORE RAR ARIS ORIN RE (See Table 42) 
Bachelorismen.. 250) RSI SII IAI 

Neacter sine ns 28 6D SSIS OI SIS IOI III IK 

DWOCtOL BE hes occ 32) RDO IOI IAI III I ITH 


All Pe ae ee ale sh 25 6 L202. 0.0.0.0.0.0,0.0.0.0,.0,0.0.0,0.0.0.0 0.8 0.0.4 
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Chart 22b. Frequency of numbers of years intervening between the 
earning of one diploma or degree and a subsequent 
one (241 sequences.) (One star is one year.) 


Sequences Years 2 Ou S eet Omelet 1 Ge Seed Oe 2: 


Diploma to 
Diplomas es tate 
Diploma to 
bachelorsjs7 seam ia sin Mae xe nae 
Diploma to 
Masten eee oes Soret a Moh “i iha® SF a Mae ENS 
Diploma to 
doctor Peer ee ee) 16.0 A ee dO dem ie a An di ae dk gt dao ae 


Bachelor to 


EUASLOR Sayers sme 4.4 ZS ah 85 
Bachelor to 

GoCtoren ses th Degen Ra ek, hk ek 
Bachelor to 

Bachelors On aX kl ke Rite 
Master to 

INAStEL Mate SOLOe wer we ee 


2. Previous Teaching Experience of Summer Session Teachers. 


a. Total teaching experience. Summer session teachers have had a 
large teaching experience, with 


1) a range of O to 46 years, 

2) a middle 50% range of 8.5 to 22.55 years, 
3) a median of 14.8 years, and 

4) a mean of 16.41 years. (Table 47.) 


It may be noticed in Table 48, which combines experience with age, 
that along with a median teaching experience of 14.8 years, there is 
also a median age of 39 years. This is to be expected when one remem- 
bers from Table 42 that these teachers graduated with a “diploma” at 
the age of 24 and with a bachelor’s degree at 25. Such would not allow 
for much time in the meantime for study, under leave of absence, ex- 
cept in summer. 
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b. Summer session teaching experience. Nine out of ten summer 
session teachers are also experienced in summer session teaching, 
with— 

1) a total range of 0 to 22 previous summer sessions, 

2) a median summer session teaching experience of 4.2 terms, 
3) a middle 50% range of 1.9 to 8.3 terms, and 

4) a mean of 6.47 terms. (Table 49.) 


c. Kinds of teaching experience represented by summer session 
teachers. Our summer session teachers have had a large total 
teaching experience and a rather large summer session teaching 
experience; their teaching experience is also very varied. The 
findings are that, on the average,— 

1) 40% of them have taught in rural schools an average of 
9 Yeats each 

2) 25.5% of them have taught in village elementary schools, 
20 years: 

3) 28.2% of them have taught in city elementary schools, 
5.4 years; 

4) 54.5% of them have taught in high school, 5.9 years; 

5) 65.8% of them have taught in normal school, 7.6 years; 


6) 26% of them have taught in college or university, 5.9 years. 
(Table 50.) 

Table 51 shows that— 

7) 36.3% of these teachers have had supervisory experience as 
elementary-school principals, high-school principals, or super- 
intendents of schools, or in two or three of these capacities ; 
and 

8) 19.8% have had miscellaneous experiences, not mentioned 
above. 


Thus there is brought together in the summer session faculties of 
State teachers’ colleges a wide range of teaching experience varied by 
many types of contacts with public school work. 


These facts are significant, because: 


First, the great majority (80%)* of the summer session students 
will be in the public-school service in the following fall. 


6. See Table 77, in Appendix. 
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Second, it would seem most desirable that the teaching staff of the 
summer sessions should represent as many types of experience with 
the public-school system as are being looked forward to by students 
attending such summer sessions. 


d. Correspondence of experience of summer session teachers with 
that of the regular session teachers. Table 57 shows the position 
held or subjects taught in regular session, 1921-2, and also the 
subjects taught in summer, 1922, with the frequency of the com- 
binations of regular-session position or subjects with summer- 
session subjects. The numbers in parentheses are cases of doubt- 
ful or no correspondence between regular session and summer 
session work, as “History” in regular session and ‘‘Mathematics” 
in summer session. The other numbers reveal the frequency of 
cases of identical or close correspondence, as shown in the teach- 
ers’ reports, e. g., “Agriculture” in regular session and “Agricul- 
ture” in summer session, 3 cases. In the cases of the 91 per cent 
of teachers reporting on courses given, we find 8/7per cent of close 
correspondence between their regular session and summer session 
work. 


e. Amount of service this summer. Table 52 shows that the sum- 
mer session teachers were employed— 
in 4 institutions, six weeks; 
in 1 institution, ten weeks, and 
in all five, a mean of 7.12 weeks. 


In view of the fact that institution XLIII had three terms (six 
weeks each), it is rather remarkable that only three in the second term, 
the largest, report being employed for more than six weeks. This 
would seem to indicate that the policy in this institution is not to keep 
members of the teaching staff through the entire summer session, On 
the other hand, institution XXIX, which maintains two terms, each 
5 weeks, has only one reporting less than both terms employed. 
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Chart 23. Teaching experience of summer session teachers. 
(Table 47.) 


Percentage 
: One star* represents nearest 1% of teach- 


No. of ; : . 
ita No. of ers having number of years experience 


years teachers sndicated, 
cum. % 

0-1.9 9 3.9 3.9 Talib te 

2 7 6.9 3.0 taf 

4 20 1555 8.6 eft PLES 

6 16 PDD) 7.0 i Pdahhched 

8 13 28.1 So Piatti Ra! 
10 2D) 3105 9.4 heRfosteh RB! 
12 19 45.6 fant CRRA R ERS 
14 22 55.0 9.4 VARA REP tas 
16 15 61.4 6.4 SAREE 
18 12 66.5 Syl te PBetebes 
20 ily 73.8 Hoe REAR eh af 
22 5 75.9 eal vais 
24 16 82.9 AO RAHA Gefat 
26 10 87.2 4.3 A, 
28 9 91.1 3.9 tae Ras 
30 6 93.6 255 Tate! 
2, 3 94.9 1k3 wf 
34 5 97.0 Dela “Pl 
36 1 97.4 0.4 
38 3 98.7 te bs Range, 0 to 46 years 
40 vs 99.6 0.9 * 25%ile, 8.5 years 
42 Median, 14.8 years 
44 Mean, 16.41 years 
46 1 100.0 0.4 75 %ile, 22.55 years 
Total 239 100.0 100.0 


In the above “2” under “No. of years” means 2 to, but not including 
4, etc., for each step of 2. 
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Chart 24. Percentages of summer session teachers having various 


Arcs of percentages : 


i 


ee Pt ote et be 


types of teaching experience. 


40% had rural school teaching 
experience ; 

25.5%, village elementary ; 

28.2%, city elementary ; 

54.5%, high school; 

65.8%, normal school ; 

26.0%, college or university ; 

36.3%, supervisory experience. 


The Teaching Load. 


The mean number of class periods taught per week, 17.6 
(Table 53) ; 

The mean length of class periods, 46.9 minutes (Table 54) ; 
The median number of students per class, 26.2. (Nevertheless, 
45.5 of the classes had more than 30 students in them.) 
(Table 55.) 
The mean number of classes taught by each teacher, 2.8 
(Table 55); 


The mean frequency of meeting of each class, 5.97 times a week 
(median, 5.5). (Table 56.) 


Chart 25. Number of class periods per week taught by each teacher. 


(Table 53.) 
Teachers One star® represents nearest 1% of persons teach- 
GREE islet | ing the number of classes indicated. 
per week 
Ne % ae fu ae oi ely EE oe 
1- 4 3 les tf 
5- 8 12 See tahisfafials 
9-12 57 24.8 FOI IIIS IO ISAAK 
13-16 34 14.8 FOI IIIA AA Ib 
17-20 67 29.1 FOI II III IOS IO SII OS IIIA 
21-24 9 3.9 Aft! 
25-28 20 8 ; i] tot bo th 
29 and 30 28 122 Lei AAR abehatehlaBes Mean, 17.6 classes 


Total 230 100.0 
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Chart 26: Size of classes. 


No. of Classes (One star* represents the nearest 1% of classes 

ery aro o having the number of students indicated). 
] 

ara No. %, 5 10.15. 20. 25° 30s 

ile 10 97 15.6 OO Ott tt ttt tok 

Lie 20 132 Dal *) OOOO Oto Ito tok toto 

Pie 30 118 19.0 TO RO tO IOI I OI OI tO tte te 

Sis 40 99 15.9 OO iO Rot kt ik tote tr 

41- 50 67 10.8 FORK Ok ok tote 

51- 60 37 5.9 *wiah aBatatas 

61- 70 29 Ahi KKKKK 

TAS TO) 8 13 Ms 

81- 90 7 ee: ~ 

91-100 4 OR * 
101-125 9 1.4 we Median No. of pupils per 
126-150 9 1.4 ms class326. 2) 
151-200 5 0.8 as Mean No. of classes per 
201- 1 OR2 teacher, 2.8 (Table 55). 

Total 622 100.0 

4. Courses Given by Summer Session Teachers. 


The courses given in summer were reported by the teachers who gave 
them. These courses were classified by them on the basis of certain 
directions.” 


a. 


Titles of courses. These, as given, are, for the most part, set 
forth in Table 57, column 2. This exhibits an impressive array 
of courses offered by our summer session teachers, and a high 
degree of correspondence between their work of the regular 
year and that of the summer. Ninety-one per cent of the sum- 
mer-session teachers reported their courses for both the regular 
session (1921-2) and the summer session. Eighty-seven per cent 
of those reported courses, or work, as practically identical as 
between the regular session and the following summer session. 


The classification of courses. The teachers giving the courses 
classified them by the key’ suggested. The classification im- 
portance of the courses has been determined on the basis of 


7. See Chapter III, pp. 94-95. 
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student-class-hour (SCH), as a unit; this was determined by 
multiplying, for each course, the number of weeks in course, 
by the number of times a week the class met, 
by the number of students in the course, getting as the product 
the number of student-class-hours (SCH) for each type of sub- 
ject and for each institution. The SCH are reported in Table 58. 


A portion of this table is reported here as follows: 


SCH given 


% of total 

Types of courses eee 
No. | %, ours 
REVI waren eae ce rae Ree ee ee See ole 0 6.8 6.5 
Rig bschooltesr sete acon ter aciecs oo See 43, 290 Sod 12.1 

Professional elem=fon.0. cso: occa ees 245,036 ae 

“ hip School etude coe dacs} 363,936 8.5 35.2 
Liberal, or academic, or ‘‘College’........ 136, 324 nS, 1 28)8) 
Vorational, (not teachins)ien) om. ha 25, 868 34! 2.9 
Coirses in education! s o-6c.6e ss sete 189, 528 DS) 1h 19.8 


Chart 27, showing relative percentages of student-class hours de- 
voted to subjects as classified by teachers giving said 


subjects. 
1. Review of elementary school 
subjects. 
2. Review of high school sub- 
jects. 
3. New study of high school 
subjects. 


4. Professional study of elemen- 
tary school subjects. 

5. Professional study of high 
school subjects. 

6. Liberal arts study. 

7. Vocational, other than teach- 
ing. 

8. “Education.” 

Adding 4, 5, 8, we have 66% of student-class-hours in professional 

studies. 


8. Computed as per pages 95, a, and 97, j. 
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5. Personal Information About Summer Session Teachers. 


a. Sex of summer session teachers. 
Table 59 shows that— 


1) the two sexes are nearly equally represented in the teaching 
staffs as a whole for the institutions studied. 


b. Age of summer session teachers. 
Table 60 shows that— 


1) the ages range from 20 to 68; 
2) the median age is 39 years; and 


3) fifty per cent of the cases lie between ages 33.85 and 46.83 
years. 


c. Annual salary received in last year’s regular session postition. 
Table 61 shows: 
1) A range of annual salaries from less than $1,000 to $6,000; 
2) a median annual salary of $2,297.50; 


3) a median weekly salary of probably $63.83. 


d. Summer session salary. 
Table 62 shows: 


1) A range of summer session weekly salaries from less than 
$15 to more than $100; 


2) a median weekly summer session salary of $53.83, which is a 
smaller weekly salary by $10 than in regular session. 


Combining Tables 61 and 59, we have a comparative study of the 
sexes in matter of weekly summer session salary. This shows an 
excess of more than $8.00 in the median weekly salaries in favor of the 
men teachers, explainable, in part, by the superior education of the men 
teachers. The comparison follows: 


Salary per week Men Women Both 
OUR cet eee seis pa ae a ene he ete $52.16 $41.11 $46.62 
NSA Tart acs rye tata haa Sewanee Ree ers 58.82 50.54 53.48 


OLE Ie een... Cane (Sh) 54.32 62.38 
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e. Vocations of fathers of summer session teachers. 
The State teachers’ college summer session teachers do not come 


from any one occupational group of our population. The voca- 
tions of the fathers of these teachers are as follows: 


Summer | Summer People 
Vocations ; session session of the 
teachers | students? Ue Si! 


1) Agriculture, forestry and animal husbandry. 36.9 62.8 26.3 
2) Extraction or mimeralss..ce. 4.4 eee 0.0 Mei 2.6 
SyeMigvandsmech: industries rere atte 16.4 lie 30.8 
Ae LranSporcavionzne sco. stata tere ee 3.3 3.0 7.4 
5 ie Prades tee te tere Aorta ar eer Rt THM 5) il. 10.2 
OG) sbubliciservicess. cs. seer eee ee 0.9 Beak 1.9 
ay eProtessional services stance ieee ee 18.2 6.3 Dol 
8) Domestic and personal service............. 0.0 ORS 8.2 
))sClericalttoccupationstie.< one ony ae a DD fe) ORS 7.5 


The above shows summer session teachers drawn more frequently 
from the homes of those engaged in trade and in professional service 
than chance would allow. (The foregoing is Table 63.) 


Chart 28. Sex of summer session teachers. 


9. Table 93, in Appendix. 
10. Abstract of the Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, Washington, 
1923, page 482. 
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Chart 29. Ages of summer session teachers. 


Teachers (One star* represents one teacher). 
Years 
old 
% cum. % No f i) Gs Sa) 
20 13 Ihe) 3 eke 
22 0.9 Dee, 2 x 
24 20 4.8 6 Taste falta 
26 4.9 OF 7 11 toh kkk kkk 
28 145) WS) 7 8 FloheP Ra rfid 
30 5 ; 7 18.9 13 tO OOO tt tok 
32 6 : 6 25 ‘ 5 15 tok Ok tO I tk tok 
34 ilal f 5 37 : 0 26 FOO OOOO Root ok toto tok 
36 8 r 4 45 & 4 19 FORO RIO OOO tok 
38 (3 54. 7 al OOOO to tok 
40 6. 2 60.9 14 OOO otto otk 
42 4.0 64.9 9 OOO tO 
44 i : 9 WD 3 8 iS OOOO iotoktiok® 
46 5 i 3 78 , 1 ie OO Rott 
48 7 : 0 85 é 1 16 OOOO idiot 
50 Bel 88.2 if CREAR AS: 
52 Shad 9153 7 RAR AE 
54 its} OS yall 4 LR atafy 
56 1.8 94.9 4 KEEK 
58 ESA) 98.4 8 KEXKEERE 
60 0.4 98.8 1 * 
62 0.4 99.2 1 7 
OLA tears ckencecl dsiinsteroes 0 
66 0.4 99.6 1 rs 
68 0.4 100.0 1 * (Table 60) 


Total number of teachers, 227. 
Under “Years old,’’ 20 means 20 up to, but not including, 22, etc. 
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Chart 30. Annual salary of summer session teachers, 1921-2. 


Persons (Each star* is nearest 1% of teachers 
Salation at salary indicated). 
by) IBY ator a Si) 
Less than $1,000 1.4 1.4 3 23 
$1,000 to $1,499 re 6.0 iS Rast ataRet aft 
$1 ,500 to $1,999 37 > 4 30 x 0 65 FOI IOI OI III OOOO OT IO OITA e 
$2,000 to $2,499 5Se a 20 . 7 4S . 2. 2.8.0.0,0.0,0.0,.0,0,0,0,.0.0,.0.0,.0.0,8.4 
$2,500 to $2,999 74.2 16.1 35 MDa Sat bed hot Rebates 
$3,000 to $3,499 92.6 18.4 40 Uhh Shh P RRMA kacRtohaa 
$3,500 to $3,999 98.1 55 A?) thd ted Ras 
Over $4,000 100.0 19 4 iit Median, $2,297.50 
Total 100.0 100.0 2a 


Chart 31. Weekly salary of summer session teachers, 1922. 


Teachers (One star* is nearest 1% of teachers having 
Salaries salary indicated). 
ents van Haale? Su 10) 150 20) 2250308 35 eeAC 

$10 to $20 PDD 2.2 5 | ** 

20 to 30 6.1 3.9 Q | ke 

30 to 40 14s 8.7 2.0 | glk tok 

40 to 50 30.0 1582 35 FOR IK IIIS I AIA A I 

50 to 60 70 : 9 40 . 9 84 DIDI DADA AAA AAD AAD AAD AD AD AAAS AACA ASD SAAASASACA AH HOD 

60 to 70 82.6 167 27 | otk 

70 to 80 89.1 625 15 | # ete 

80 to 90 96.1 7.0 16 | ok 

90 to 100 97.8 Af 4 |** 

Total | 100.0 |100.0 | 230 


C. Discussion. 


1. a. How well qualified in thew education should summer session 
instructors in State teachers’ colleges be? The report of the committee 
on Standards of the American Council of Education" says: 

“The minimum scholastic requirements of all teachers (except 
teachers of special subjects in elementary schools, including music, 


11. School and Society, Vol. XVIII, p. 107, July 28, 1923. 
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drawing and manual training and assistants in the training school) 
should be the satisfactory completion of a course of study in an 
accredited college leading to a bachelor’s degree, supplemented by 
special training or experience or both, of at least three years. 
The training of the head of a department should be equivalent to 
that required for a master’s degree.” 


The writer is in doubt as to the reference implied in the phrase 
“of at least three years.” If it refer to experience, the summer teach- 
ers have much more than three years. If it refer to training, it would 
call for seven years on the collegiate level, which these typical instruc- 
tors do not have. Three fourths of our summer session instructors 
hold the bachelor’s degree or better’*. The average instructor has 
had 4.51 years on the collegiate level, and quite meets the above stan- 
dard, provided that the “special training’ referred to does not mean 
three years of such education over and above the earning of the 
bachelor’s degree. 


b. Were those summer session teachers who attended normal school 
or teachers’ college less well equipped in secondary education than those 
who attended liberal arts colleges? Rescoring for years spent at high 
school, by dividing our teachers into three groups, we have the fol- 
lowing : 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


Years Number Number Number 
previously attending attending attending 
spent at high | normal school liberal both Total 
school by S. S. or teachers’ arts (divided 
teachers college college attendance) 


Mean years spent 
in high school 
by thosetenn. onl 3.70 3.61 3.54 


lla. See pages 147, 148. 
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The foregoing table shows only slightly less average time spent— 
about one month—in high school by those who later went to normal 
school or teachers’ college than for those who went to liberal arts 
college, when one compares columns (2) and (4). The comparison of 
added columns (2) and (4) with added columns (3) and (4) shows 
a difference reduced to 0.06 of a year. 


c. Are the teachers studied the product of teachers colleges? 
Forty-two per cent of them have not attended’? normal schools or 
teachers’ colleges. Half of them have not graduated from that type of 
institution. This does not disprove the possibility of a content profes- 
sional for teaching included in the education received at liberal arts 
colleges or other institutions. It does indicate that a large proportion 
of our summer session teachers have not had the benefit of that profes- 
sional education which is available in good teachers’ colleges. This is 
explainable, in some degree, by the facts— 

(1) that many of the teachers have had 20 or 25 years of teaching 

experience*”; and 

(2) that professional schools for teachers of collegiate rank have 

but recently become numerous. 


d. How do the teachers studied compare, in the matter of highest 
degrees held, with 
(1) teachers in the regular session State teachers’ colleges,’** and 
(2) teachers in State university departments of education? 
This comparison appears as follows: 


Our summer State Schools of 
session teachers’ education! in 
Highest degrees held teachers colleges! State Univ. 
% % % 

INO GEgree er enahite omen ainsi 23.9 10.4 4.3 
Bachelor’s degree............... aie IR 9) PRS Ah 
Masters depreearmn 4-01 -eu ac Doe 48.5 34.4 
Doctor’sidecree casas wena fs 9.2 IM 324 38.1 


12. See Table 34, in Appendix. 

13a. Bur. of Ed. Bul., 1922, No. 8, p. 33. 

13b. See Table 47, in Appendix. 

14a. Derived from table of findings of I. P. aoe in Faculties of State Teachers’ 
Colleges, Peabody Journal of Education, Vol. I, No. 6, p. 318, May, 1924. 
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The foregoing shows that the summer session teachers are slightly 
less well qualified than are regular session teachers. This is probably 
due to the following: 


1) Summer session enrollments'*® are on the average 26% larger 
than are enrollments in regular session, necessitating larger teach- 
ing staffs ; 


2) Thirty-one per cent'*® of the summer teachers are imported for 
the summer session; and 


3) The summer session salaries’** are $10 smaller than are regular 
session salaries. 


e. Their training compares favorably with that of normal school 
teachers studied in Missouri’® and Michigan: 


Our summer 


Holding session Missouri Michigan 
teachers 
% % % 
Bachelor’s degree or better........ 76.1 ial 95 
Master's degree or doctor’s degree.. Zone 30 34 


f. The ages at which diplomas and degrees are earned. It may be 
expected that, if pupils entered school at six years of age and pro- 
gressed a grade a year through elementary and high school, such 
persons might enter a normal school or teachers’ college and earn a 
“diploma” at about 20 years of age instead of 24,"7 as our data show, 
or a bachelor’s degree at 22, instead of 25,17 as shown here, or a 
master’s degree at 24, instead of 28.6.17 Our data do not reveal the 
causes of this retardation of receiving diplomas and degrees. It 


14b. See Chapter VI, B, 6, b. 

14c. See Chapter VI, B, 3, c. 

14d. See Tables 61, 62, in Appendix. 

15. Michigan State Normal Schools, published by the Department of Public In- 
struction, June, 1922, p. 87. 

16. The Prof. Prep. of Teachers. for Am. Public Schools, 1920. Bul. 14, The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, p. 420. 

17. See Table 42, in Appendix. 
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might be due to any one or more of the following causes, in many 
cases: 


1) The necessity of earning part or all of one’s college expenses 
before entering college, or graduating therefrom; 


2) being reared in the country, with unfavorable high school facili- 
ties, thus prolonging the time of getting prepared to enter college; 


3) beginning teaching, on a certificate of lower grade than that 
calling for a diploma or degree, finding teaching a congenial 
field of work and then deciding to make a better preparation 
for teaching. 


On the other hand, the late earning of a diploma or degree is not 
altogether disadvantageous : 
1) A larger value, with greater maturity, within limits, may attach 


to a diploma or degree for a given person on account of the broader 
experience that lies back of the training. 


2) Alternating teaching in a real school with academic education 
and with the theory of teaching may have a value for teaching 
that cannot be had in an unbroken pursuit of one’s preparation for 
teaching. 


A highly encouraging fact is found'® in that approximately 56% 
of summer session teachers give evidence of growth by having earned 
a second diploma or degree within a median period of 6.25 years from 
the first one. It is still more encouraging when one notes, from Table 
42, that 35% of those possessing degrees or diplomas or both are 
not yet 24 years of age. Many members of this group will probably 
earn hereafter one or more additional degrees or diplomas. 


g. The number of women’? among summer session teachers is 
nearly equal to that of the men. They are slightly less well qualified, 
on basis of time®® spent as students on the collegiate level, than are 
the men. This better preparation of the men may be due 


1) to the fact that, in general, men’s salaries for teaching have been 
somewhat larger and have thus made it oftener possible for men 
to continue their higher education; and 


2) to the further fact that men often continue or resume their edu- 
cation at periods after marriage, while women after marriage 
seldom are in position to do this. 


18. See Table 43, in Appendix. 
19. See Table 59, «bid. 
20. See Table 44, ibid. 
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h. Are the special teachers of drawing, manual training, and music 
less well trained than the other teachers? Our data are not sufficiently 
numerous to give an effective answer to the question. There were, 
however, among our summer session teachers, 

9 teachers of drawing, 
10 teachers of manual training, 
4 teachers of music. 


Their education on the collegiate level appears as shown here: 


Amounts of time f 
Degrees and diplomas earned 


given to it 
Years Freq. 

0 1 INOMEF ams ee ene cieta ci aoc aunt area eee oak bana oe arene 2 
1 Diplomas only or. cnaaus ee oa en eee 9 
2 3 Diploma and AP BAF: wastes Se ee eee 2 
3 1 Diploma‘and, Mads cca) oan sec than ae eee 1 
4 7 Diplomarand By dsc. eee ce cee ee eee 1 
5 i Diploma and 'B ySicccwea vw emo aoe eae eee eee 1 
6 3 Bn Siticre © ican ier aster isos eae ue eo te eae 1 
AGS Bostic, ane arate ate: Se cece te nae ae, ORO Re 2 
3.9 Mean 1S wl 26 Bee Ao nici. 5 hme Comers tionrates ACcn aa. utc iecc 1 
veel Bisse aKa DAY ROC PRGINY Wanner ea cen ei GRR Actes ois Sep eat ie 1 
PdaBvand Pe Mise aio tian caste aces ceed Sok eee 1 
Eto Bl Brg, Wal save bl Pra eA aide odie moe G eabocsisn sc 1 

Total: 
Diplomiasity adh eas tates cells crore 14 or 46.7% 
Bachelor'sidegreess 2a een eral Obra on 
Masteris degreesiec microti ee 4 or 13.3% 
30 100.00% 


The foregoing shows 0.71 of a year less spent on collegiate level 
by the special teachers shown for the group as a whole.” In matter 
of degrees and diplomas earned, these special teachers compare with 
the group as a whole,” as follows: 


21. Table 36, in Appendix. 
22. Table 39, «bid. 
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Percentages of total honors held by 


Honors achieved 


All the teachers | Special teachers 


Diploma scene cere eran choi cockerl ce Reo 22.4 46.7 
Rachelorsndeprees.o.. fue ee aes Hae ae 50.5 40.0 
Masters ,depreesan ace one ssa ceo ote 19.9 1SeS 
Bie De orees Men meee tent shui a ais wbietesets. bye) te Me ctaroencerieto mint 
Miscellaneous rrrcea ens. el eer ewe e Ae Peipc kl AR, IG Fa a en dette Gul 


2. Experience. The teaching experience of summer session teachers 

is quite significant : 

a. It is extensive (median, 14.8 years) ; 

b. It is many-sided,** affording students contacts with persons who 
have taught in practically all types of schools that may be 
found in the State; 

c. It includes experience in summer school itself,— 

1) as students, a median of 23 weeks,”4 and 
2) as teachers in more than four previous summer sessions ;*° 

d. It combines with an age (39) that indicates maturity ;”° 

e. It combines with an academic background (4.51 collegiate 
years)*? which apparently reaches the standard proposed in the 
Committee’s Report to the American Council on Education,”® 
quoted at the beginning of this division of this chapter. 


3. How heavy 1s the summer session teacher's load to be? ; 
The Report of the Committee on Standards of the American Coun- 
cil on Education says, of teacher-training institutions, 


“Teaching schedules exceeding 16 hours per instructor in classes 
(exclusive of lectures) of more than 30 should be interpreted as 
endangering educational efficiency.”*® 


The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


23. Table 50, in Appendix. 26. Table 60, ibid. 
24. Table 45, sbid. 27. Table 36, tbid. 
25. Table 49, ibid. Z8. See pages 145, 146. 


29. School and Society, Vol. XVIII, No. 448, p. 107, July 28, 723. 
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has formulated minimum standards for accrediting institutions pri- 

marily for the training of teachers. Its eighth standard is as follows: 
“The average teaching program of a teacher in such schools 
shall not exceed 15 clock hours per week in actual teaching or 
its equivalent in classroom, laboratory, shop or supervisory in- 
struction. The class unit for instruction shall not exceed 30 
students.”’°° 


Our median summer session teachers’ schedule is 17.54 class-hours** 


a week. By the standards quoted this seems a little too heavy, to 
say nothing of the 50% of cases which lie above 17.54 hours a week, 
running up to 30. The class periods are, however, only 46.9 minutes** 
in length. Increasing the length of the class period and correspond- 
ingly reducing the number of such periods, we have the median 
teacher’s load in summer session, as follows: 


Weenie sok, PeriOdsan- crn... eae 46.9 min. 50 min. 60 min. 
ES EAESS! lo Gh ech eegnte cae aor RING oh 17.54 16.46 Lee 


The foregoing is, on the average, not an excessive load in clock- 
hours. 

The median load is lower, however, because of the showing made 
by an institution XIX.*! If the 50 minutes be taken as a clock-hour, 
as was done in Michigan,** any teacher’s weekly schedule of 17 or 
more class periods would, in terms of standards above quoted, begin 
to be excessive; this would apply to 52% of class periods listed.** 
If 60 minutes be taken as the clock-hour, only 25% of the class 
periods listed** would be thus excessive. (In all this laboratory 
hours are counted at half weight.) 

Modes are found at 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 periods per week. The 
reader may also here note that the mean length of class period for 
65 summer sessions*®® was 51.6 minutes, and that the mean number of 
periods® on the weekly schedule for these 65 summer sessions, 1922, 
was 16.47. This exhibited a weekly schedule of 14.16 clock-hours. 

The size of classes is also a factor in determining the teachers’ load. 
The median class enrolled 26.2 students. While this came within the 


30. Accredited Higher Institutions, U. S. Bur. of Ed. Bul., 1922, No. 30, p..92. 

31. Table 53, in Appendix. 

32. Table 54, ibid. 

33. Michigan State Normal Schools, publ. by the Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, June, 1922, p. 94. 

34. Table 53, in Appendix. 

35. Table 101, ibid. 
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standard quoted on the preceding page, 45.5% of the classes had 
more than 30 students in them. 

The frequency of the meeting of classes is often different from that 
in regular session. An examination of Table 56 shows a mode at 
10 times a week. This is a practice in some cases of giving twelve- 
weeks courses in six weeks by having them meet for two hours (or 
periods) a day, as many times a week as in regular session. A plan 
of this kind enables portions of faculties sometimes to relieve each 
other, in quarter systems, when some members give their courses in 
first six weeks, double periods each day, and other members give 
theirs the second six weeks, double periods each day. Another ar- 
rangement is to permit students to take half the number of courses 
and give double time to each, and to make thus a full quarter of 
credit in the courses taken. It would appear, then, that summer- 
session teachers have fewer classes than would be expected in regular 
session, but that each class meets more frequently. 

In what subjects are the heavy schedules? By taking those teachers 
who reported more than 20 class-hours per week, we have the sub- 
jects below with the number of teachers in each case. Are the heavy 
schedules confined to the frequently so-called “lighter” subjects of 
music, fine arts, industrial arts, home economics, etc.? The follow- 
ing are the heavier schedules, with the frequency in subjects: 


| Typewriting 1 

Accounting 1 

| Fine arts 2 

Industrial arts 5 

| Physiology 1 

30 periods per week 4 Biology 3 
Chemistry 1 
Agriculture 1 
Observation 1 
Methods of Teaching 5 
Home Economics 3 
English 4 


Music 1 


28 periods per week 
k | Home Economics 1 


27 periods per wee 


Biology 1 
Methods of Teaching 3 
Mathematics 2 
25 periods per week English 1 
Education 1 
Physiology and Hygiene 3 
Psychology 2 
[Continued on next page] 
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French 1 
Handwork 1 

25 periods per week Drawing 1 
Practice Teaching 1 
Penmanship 1 


Chemistry 1 
Physical Education 1 
24 periods per week ; Home Economics 2 
Mathematics 1 
Education 1 


23 periods per week | Observation 1 
21 periods per week | Physical Education 1 

In so far as our data are representative, then, the heavier schedules 
are not confined to the so-called lighter subjects. 


4. Courses offered by these summer session teachers, as exhibited in 
Table 57, shows a high degree of continuity of teaching experience 
as between the regular session and the summer session. For example, 
a teacher of agriculture in regular session teaches agriculture in sum- 
mer session. Only 13% of the summer teachers were doing work 
different from that done the regular session just preceding. 

The courses, as judged by the teachers giving them, exhibit the 
character percentages shown in Table 58. This classification was 
made by them from instructions listed previously.*® Their judgment 
of the character of their own courses, as given in five institutions, 
varied from that set forth in Chapter III, as shown below, in columns 
(2) and (4): 


Judged by teachers*® in 


five colleges, 1922 Judged by the writer 


Character of courses In SO col- In 32 col- 
Percent of Percent of | leges*? 1922 | leges 1921 
recitation total tri- % of total % of total 

hours mester hours.| trimester trimester 
hours. hours. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (S) 

AY GG eee 18.1 43.4 52.0 Silas" 
SETOLessiOnaluannaen tet 40.9 24.3 2229 14.7 
EMOCcATlON Geenimbets ya a) 251 20.0 16.7 14.4 
SHUgheSGUOOMgnmaan nen Died te 6.1 10.0 
NRG VIE Widener cisea oes. o.5 aie 6.8 deal 253 3.6 
EN OCAIION A iaaera sah nt Senate 3.4 2.0 0.0 0.0 


36. Pages 94-95. 
37. Pages 98-99. 
38. Table 58, in Appendix. 
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The variation may be explained, in large part, as follows: 


a. The correlation®® of the teachers’ judgments of the character of 
their courses with the judgment of the writer based on the descrip- 
tion of the courses was not perfect, but from 0.64 to 0.73. 


b. The most frequent unlikeness between teachers’ judgments and 
those of the writer was between “college” and “professional” courses. 
Many courses classified by the writer as “college,” on basis of his 
criteria, were classified by the teachers as professional. 


c. The writer judged the courses of 32 State teachers’ colleges in 
summer 1921. He found the percentage of character of the courses 
as in column (3) of the above table. 


In terms of student-class-hours, the combination of “Professional” 
and “Education” courses includes 66% of the summer session teach- 
ers’ work in the five institutions; in terms of trimester-hours, it in- 
cludes only 44% of such work. In the five colleges the actual ser- 
vice realized through courses may be thought of as given in column 
(2) above; the potential service through courses is as in column (3). 
When one notes that 18.1% of the student-class-hours and 43.4% of the 
trimester hours are for liberal arts study, there is raised the problem 
of the justification of such work in the summer session. The same 
may be said of 3.4% of student-class-hours in vocational subjects. 

However, liberal study is one of the statutory purposes of insti- 
tution XIX, and vocational study is one in institution XXVIII. There 
may be full justification, temporarily, in offering 5.7% of student- 
class-hours in high school study, as helpful to students coming from 
certain rural sections and having had meager high school oppor- 
tunities, in trying to fulfil the academic prerequisites for uncondi- 
tional entrance into the regular curricula of the colleges. The justi- 
fication, in certain cases, of review work in the summer sessions, or 
other provision for it, was set forth in Chapter II.* 


5. Personal. 

a. Men and women members of the staffs of instruction are nearly 
equal in numbers,** being 50.8% and 49.2%, respectively. They other- 
wise compare as follows: 


39. Pages 94, 96. 
42. See Table 59, in Appendix. 
42a. Pages 71, 72. 
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Items Men Women Both 
1) Mean time* spent in earning highest academic 
MOnOLaNe Seen R IA WEIGHS ACLS ats Me coe 4.66 oeol 4.25 
2) Weekly summer schedule“ ' Class Periods 
PANO Mohd Sn AD eee ks Oe eee SEE ) UGE 12.00 11.81 11.98 
IMieciiaminetce « ceerdets sat vara tag) aie aria arate AN Yf poe 17.90 17.54 
TESA Ah none Lue MOR RRR ORT aS ee 20.50 24.33 20.97 
3) Remuneration® Salary per week 
DAS (Se ataee Markt, tee pe Aree ae Wetec ROHR OER. c Soe 52.16 41.11 46.62 
INFeciaite cee tat oye gers keen eR etere tne este aac ae 58.82 50.54 53.48 
LESSER OR deere ties 8 Cae EE EAS ca BR ORL ee ler 1S 54.32 62.38 


Thus, the men are somewhat better prepared for their work than 
are the women, have a slightly more favorable schedule, and are re- 
munerated a little better. 


b. The ages of summer session teachers,*® with a middle 50% 
range of 34 to 47 and with a median of 39 years, shows for the 
teachers nearly 16 years more experience in life than the students‘? 
have. This, combined with their training and with their long and 
varied experience, suggests the probable achievement of a viewpoint 
with respect to school problems from which to instruct efficiently 
persons preparing to teach or to teach better. The varieties of sum- 


mer session teachers’ experiences are similar to those found in Mis- 
souri, 1915-16: 


% of summer % of Missouri 
Positions session normal school 
teachers*® teachers? 
Seconcarviguiedats acumae arian neath aan 54.5 63 
(GradesscnOol mani as. a pee ari deies ie aie ate SY YI 56 
MUTA SEN OO Apmencr ga rectae ose rarer eeu Gace 40.0 $4 
Collere’andi university... ...meuuee see. 26.0 27 
Normal school or teachers’ college.......... 65.8 7 (normal 
Ghote aiplcol apa tee ein ile Abn G hehe nents Ot 36.3 72 only) 


There is overlapping in both cases, 


43. See Table 44, in Appendix. 

44. Combining Tables 53 and 59, ibid. 

45. Combining Tables 59 and 61, ibid. 

46. See Table 60, tbid. 

47. See Table 83, ibid. 

48. See Tables 50 and 51, ibid. 

49. The Professional Preparation of Teachers for American Public Schools, 


Bulletin 14, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1920, 
page 423. 
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c. The remuneration of the summer session teachers during the 
regular session 1921-22 compares with that of regular session teach- 
ers in the Michigan Normal schools for 1920-21, as follows: 


First Third 
Remuneration quartile Median quartile 
Michigan®® Normal school teachers........... $1, 944 $2, 347 $3, 269 
Our summer session® teachers............... 1, 876 2,297 3,052 


Weekly, it is as follows, for 36 weeks, in regular session: 


Michigan Normal teachers session 1920-21..... $54.00 $65.19 $90.81 
Summer session teachers: 

Res ular SeSSiOn NLU Abs? 2 tes mesa i a0 a stewe $52.11 $63.83 $84.78 

SIME cSeesiOme Oo Oa ee eee een 46.62 ish xteus! 62.38 


The foregoing summer salaries of summer session teachers are 
not surprisingly small, notwithstanding that “instruction” received 
approximately 80%°* of the summer financial income, when we re- 
call how proportionately small®°* was the summer session financial 
support. 


d. The length of service of summer session teachers, an average 
of 7.12 weeks, was smaller, owing to the fact that three of the col- 
leges operated only 6 weeks’ sessions in summer 1922. The mean 
length of the summer sessions in the five colleges was 9.6 weeks, 
showing that a considerable proportion of the teachers, for the most 
part in institution XLIII,®* did not teach the whole summer session, 


e. They have come from a fairly wide range of occupational 
groups. 


50. Michigan Normal Schools, published by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, June, 1922, p. 105. 

51. Table 61, in Appendix. 

52. Table 62, bid. 

53. See page 62. 

54. See pages 45, 46, 61. 

55. Table 52, in Appendix. 
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D. Summary: The Teaching Staffs in the Summer Sessions of State 


Teachers’ Colleges, In So Far As Those Studied Rep- 
resent Them, Are Composed of Persons Who Typi- 
cally,— 


1. In their education: 


a. Have spent 


1) in secondary schools 3.64 years, 


2) in normal schools or teachers’ colleges, 


3 


) 


4) 


> 


) 


Doyo Oretneiisee sae eens 2.84 years, 
LOOGorotpthenias ee eee 1.64 years, 
in liberal arts college or university, 
io CoO et etl = eme aan eae 3.79 years, 
LOO. ols theme = ee 2.84 years, 


in all education on collegiate level 4.51 years, 


in both secondary and collegiate (academic and profes- 
SrOnat) MecucatiOnoe = see ee 8.04 years; 


b. Have earned diplomas and degrees as follows— 


1) source 


2 


A 


a) 29.7% of these teachers, from normal school or teach- 
ers’ college only, 

b) 40.2%, from liberal arts college or university only, 

c) 19.6%, from both types of institutions, 

d) 49.3%, from normal school or teachers’ college, 

e) 59.8%, from a liberal arts college or university, 

f) 5%, from some special type of institution, 

g) 5.4%, not graduated ; 


character of diplomas and degrees 

a) 22.4% of them, diplomas of less value than bachelors’ 
degrees, 

b) 50.5%, bachelor’s degrees, 

c) 19.9%, master’s degrees, 

d) 5.3%, doctor’s degrees, 

e) 1.9%, other types of diplomas and degrees ; 

f) 85.5% of said diplomas and degrees earned at insti- 
tutions now accredited by State universities or re 
gional accrediting associations, the other 14.5% being 
earned elsewhere ; 


PA EH 


ae 


b. 
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3) combinations of diplomas and degrees held, 56% of the 
teachers holding two or more; 

4) the age of earning them— 

a) the diploma at 24.1, 

b) the bachelor’s degree at 25, 

c) the master’s degree at 28.6, 

d) the doctor’s degree at 32, 

e) all diplomas and degrees at 25.6; 

5) the time intervening between one diploma or degree and 
a subsequent one earned, 6.25 years in cases of the 55.7% 
of the teachers who hold more than one diploma or 
degree ; 

6) the time spent on collegiate level in earning the highest 
diploma or degree held, 4.25 years ; 


In summer study have— 
1) spent 26 weeks, and 
2) attended over 3 terms since graduation; 


their teaching’ experience: 
Have served— 
1) 14.8 years in teaching and other educational work, 
2) 92% of them in a median of 4.2 summer sessions, 
3) in type of school, 
a) 40% in rural schools 2.3 years, 
b) 25% in village elementary schools 2.9 years, 
c) 28.2% in city elementary schools 5.4 years, 
d) 54.5% in high school 5.9 years, 
e) 65.8% in normal school or teachers’ college, 7.6 years, 
f) 26% in college or university, 5.9 years, 
4) 36.3% of them in supervisory work 4 years; and 


are serving 7.12 weeks, summer, 1922; 


In their summer session teaching load: 


a. 


Teach 

1) 17.54 class periods per week, 
a) men 17.22, and 
b) women 17.90, 

2) each period 46.9 minutes long ; 
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Have 

1) 2.8 classes, 
a) each enrolling 26.2 students and 
b) meeting 5.97 times a week (mean) ; 


4. In the courses given by them: 


a. Maintain, 91% of them, satisfactory correspondence of sum- 
mer session work with that of the preceding regular session to 
the extent of 87% of their courses; and 

b. Do work classified thus, in relative proportions of student- 
class-hours,— 

1) review, 6.8%, 

2) high school, 5.7%, 

3) liberal arts college, 18.1%, 

4) vocational, 3.4% 34%, 

5) professional, 66% ; and 
5. In certain personal facts: 

a. Are almost equally divided between the sexes; 

b. Are 39 years old; 

c. Have earned $2,297.50 last regular session ; 

d. Are earning (summer, 1922) $53.83 weekly, for 7.12 weeks; 
and 

e. Are drawn predominantly from four occupational groups. 

E. Proposals. 


1. The typical summer session teacher appears to meet the standards 
proposed in the Report of the Committee on Standards to the American 
Council on Education: 


zi, ba 
lo, Agel 
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amount of education and degrees held; 
amount of experience in teaching; and 
weight of the teachers’ load (nearly). 


Therefore, a working program would seem to involve: 


a. A plan of encouraging those teachers, 


1) 


2) 


whose education is at all sub-standard 

a) in amount or 

b) in character, or 

whose diplomas or degrees were received from non-accredited 
institutions, to utilize some portion of each year for further 
study in proper institutions, until such deficiency shall be 
removed ; 
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b. The attempt to confine future employment of new persons to 
those having standard qualifications ; and 


c. The early elimination of— 


1) the number of teaching periods per week which exceed 15 or 
16 clock hours, found in over 25% of cases, and 
2) the number of students in excess of 30 per class (exclusive 
of lectures), found in 45% of cases, by providing additional sections 
for such classes. (All the foregoing is somewhat dependent on better 
financial support found in Chapter II to be needed.) 


2. Since 42% of the summer session teachers have not attended a 
normal school or teachers’ college, it would seem well for the admin- 
istration to require that every new teacher should have included in his 
or her preparation, wherever received, not only standard academic 
achievements, but also that professional education essential to the 
proper giving of courses in the certain phase of the theory and art of 
teaching in the elementary and secondary schools assigned to such 
teacher. 


3. The changing, in most cases, of the 13% of courses given in 
summer and found to be somewhat different from the work done in 
regular session, so as to make the teachers’ experience continuous as 
between the regular and the summer sessions, would probably make 
for higher teaching efficiency in such cases. 
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CHAPTER, 


STUDENTS ATTENDING THE SUMMER SESSIONS OF 
STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


A. Introduction. 
The problem of this chapter is to describe the students attending the 
summer sessions of State teachers’ colleges in the matters of : 
Their location ; 
Their previous education ; 
Their experience in teaching; 
Their next year’s teaching position ; 
Their weekly student-load ; 


Their purposes for attending summer school; and 


ma fey ea BSS ES SS) 


Certain personal facts concerning them. 


The data. 


1. Thew sources. The five institutions which furnished the data 
for study of teaching staffs in Chapter IV also furnished the data con- 
cerning the students enrolled in the main term of the summer session 
1922. In Institutions XIX, XXVIII, XXXIX, there was only one 
term. In each of the other two cases the term was taken in which the 
largest number of students was enrolled. 


2. How the data were gathered. Question blanks (see Exhibit 4, 
Appendix) were furnished by us. The director of the summer session, 
or a person appointed by him, distributed the blanks to the students 
at an assembly of students and had the blanks filled and collected. 


3. Scope of data. The following table gives the number of students 
enrolled and the number and percentage furnishing data: 
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Students furnishing 
data concerning Students used for this study 


No. stu- 
2 themselves 
Institu- dents en- 
tions rolled 
main term 
No. % of en- No. % of en- | % of col- 
rollment rollment | umn (3) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
XIX 920 373 40.5 373 40.5 100.0 
XXVIII 1,544 Sila 20.1 Siu 20.7 100.0 
OS B.< 2,000 15224 61.2 500 BS) 40.8 
XXXIX ieASS 915 80.4 500 43.9 54.7 
XLIII 27383 2,170 91.1 500 21.0 23n0 
Total 7,985 5,193 GBs 2,184 Dif Lk 42.0 


Sixty-five per cent of the students enrolled furnished data. The 
per cents are comparatively small for institutions XIX and XXVIII. 
Assembly attendance was voluntary in those institutions in summer 
1922. The presidents of both these institutions believe, however, that 
those present at assembly the day of filling the blanks were represen- 
tative of their student-bodies. 

All of the blanks from Institutions XIX and XXVIII were used. 
In the cases of the other three institutions the writer selected at random 
500 filled blanks as probably representative of the student-bodies. This 
number was selected as being probably sufficiently large and as fur- 
nishing an easy base on which to compute percents. The method of 
selecting the filled blanks to make the number 500 was as follows: 


1) In case of Institution XXIX every alternate blank was selected, 
giving 612; from the 612 every sixth one was withdrawn, leaving 510; 
from the 510 was withdrawn every blank numbered by 50 or multiple 
of 50, leaving 500 even. 


2) In case of Institution XXXIX, the filled blanks were divided 
by drawing the papers as they came in the pile, putting the Ist, 3rd, 
Sth, 7th, etc., in one pile, and the 2nd, 4th, 6th, etc., in another pile, 
giving two piles containing 456 and 455, respectively; then, out of the 
first pile, was drawn every tenth paper, as far as there were complete 
multiples of ten, getting 45 papers; these were added to 455, making 
the 500 required. 
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3) In case of Institution XLIII every fourth paper was drawn, 
getting 542; from this number was withdrawn every paper numbered 
by 13 or a multiple of 13, thus taking away 41 papers and leaving 501; 
from the pile as then constituted was withdrawn the 251st paper, leav- 
ing the 500 required. 

The method of random selection has been stated as a “law of statis- 
tical regularity” by Sellars, as follows: “A moderately large number 
of items taken at random from a very large group are almost sure to 
have characteristics of the larger group.” The truth of this “law” has 
been demonstrated by Burge.** 


4. Tables. The tables made for this chapter, show the number 
and, where important to our study, the percentages of summer students, 
by institutions answering the items of the question blank. 

“No report.” Students not reporting certain items are indicated in 
the tables by this term, ‘No Report.’ Probably some explanation of 
this may here be well given by the summary following: 


No.’not % not 
Tables* Items reporting reporting 

(VE IL Gyeenatomt Gh CANON onon gun cuoenuaveosauvesduen: 22 1.0 
65 Elementary education of students.................. 76 ar5 
Ooms Eigh schooleducationionstudents. sane, eee ee 278 12.7 
67 Normal school education of students................ 15422 65.1 
68 College school education of students................ Lise 19.3 
OOM Gra cdiationiol students armdoniessnemte aire te ete 593 27.0 
70 mourimenschoolattendancesasdase eee see ae 907 41.4 
jie Degrees shel dik: meateennwatas caer seo erate ee ees 2, 009 91.9 
72 Graduation from normal training high school........ 1, 433 65.6 
igueel Ga Ching exXPerienCe. mer tniicisie is siiaie eerie Sole 103 4.7 
iL Tagore Gi celaoraliniednie WWesoo oo wo ea honda oan pda bows 538 24.1 
ome Grades! tauclitente wee. ml emer. & cdi cron miei ee teres 538 24.6 
ZO mbeAachinBumextey care .eincariee.cte cts clara spree nN 123 Sy) 
ime DEOL nextuy eat, Ss SCMOOl mmr tire cere aisles aor ere cies 428 19.6 
Po mb enantinent Level wae iocee dimmaace: apiec stoclaumrm aime reterer 574 26.7 
OMRO CHES DOBLELONS ates wae Meetnniaae oer. oe ta rane eee 2,032 Shea 
SOaMNumpers otclasce wera. cmeeniiae.o ccch a me tuneen 43 200) 
S0bkGlassshoure per weelky .cumetdeees 6 cle ee 75 Sia 
Riga Lene tivMOl POhOt sie nicien ieMMaie ve hiG cor Seen ok 46 Pak 
SlemOcucdent: Dut POSebaccmGc nas cise ee ron cer 62 2.8 
SSaBACCS OL SUUCOITS: nets on ers ei cmmeo as cesarean 102 4.7 


*The Tables are to be found in the Appendix. 


i. Sellars, R. W., Essentials of Logic, Boston, 1917, p. 232. 
2a. Burdge, H. G., Our Boys, State of New York, Military Training Commission 
Bureau of Voc. Train., 1921, pp. 27-29. 
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No. not % not 
Tables* Items reporting reporting 

Sa OOKVOL SUUUCN iste Mert eae Mach Ries Henn eterna en 101 4.6 
Soe Miartal Tetationssa weeks Me otal cece ett aan ase 101 4.6 
86 Salaries of summer session students (last year)....... 683 Sih} 
hme Sau Ome TCVCAL hie mele eh tonte ian seo A IE 896 41.0 
SOmebitian cial sideto.StuGentSrs & 20 os acute taser evens cies oe 1,098 50.3 
89 Length of summer session term attended............ 154 7.0 
90 Expenses for summer session attendance............ 42 yn) 
Sil ere ou(0) ie Cnet | ie oh 5.8 a RN es 98 4.5 
92 Father living when student began to teach.......... 79 SAO 
Ae OCALION ON ACNELS rac core cit Bee ee icici os 509 DOS 
94 Summer session students supporting dependents..... 460 Pil il 
Osmiboarding or livingat home: 22) Meck ees) oes 400 18.3 
OO DeLISUDDOLGa sca eb kiains ser atin es oe se eda oe ate 226 10.3 
Seal eronibeetaning CO LeAcaa anew jemi tie tac ecs 881 40.0 
OSM team wisalaries at sich Gates noe. tic che waste san tees 881 40.0 
DOC ombiationriol 9 /jandiO8e.n... 6. 6 oe atten 881 40.0 


*The Tables referred to are to be found in the Appendix. 


It will be noticed in the foregoing that the “No report” comes from 
less than 5% in tables 64, 65, 73, 80a, 80b, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 89, 91, 92. 
It may be that out of more than 2,000 students possibly nearly 5% 
might omit these items, when the blanks were filled by students en 
masse. Since in Tables 64, 65, 73, 80a, 80b, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 89, 91, 
92, in which the ‘“‘no reports” were made by fewer than 5%, a five- 
per-cent allowance for carelessness by the students is sufficiently liberal. 
The other “no reports” can probably be explained by the fact that most 
items on the blanks had no place for a negative report, as 

No attendance at high school, 

No attendance at normal school, 

No degrees held, 

No salary earned last year, and the like. The writer believes that, 
in 95% of the cases, “‘no report” meant nothing to report on that item, 
or nothing complete to report. For example, in Table 73, 26.2% of 
the students actually reported “no experience,” while only 4.7% failed 
to report. In all cases, except where indicated to the contrary, the 
writer has regarded the “no report” quantities as part of the 100% 
of the students and computed the other percentages accordingly. 

The writer believes the data to be sufficiently numerous and random 
to warrant such a description of summer session students in the State 
teachers’ colleges as would constitute, in so far as such information has 
bearing, a satisfactory guide to an institution of this type, in the forma- 
tion of a sound summer session policy. 
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B. The Findings: The Summer Session Students Described. 


1. Location. Most of these students (85.7%) are living in, or have 
taught in, the state which maintains the college. (Table 64.) 


2. Previous EpUCATION. 


a. Elementary. Four out of five (81.1%) have had an eight-year 
elementary school education. The average attendance for the entire 
group in elementary schools is 7.94 years. (Table 65.) 


b. Secondary. The mean high school attendance by the summer 
session students is 3.16 years. (Table 66.) 


c. Normal school or teachers’ college. Only 34.9% of the summer 
session students have attended a normal school or teachers’ college. 
The mean period of such attendance is 2.035 years. The mean for all 
summer session students is only 0.663 of a year, or approximately 
6 months. (Table 67.) 


d. Liberal Arts College or University. The students who have at- 
tended a college or university of liberal arts are 20.7% of the entire 
group. These have had a mean period of 2.3 years of such attendance. 
(Table 68.) 

e. Graduation of summer session students: 

From 4-year high school, 67.3%; 

From normal school or teachers’ college, 14.9% ; 

From liberal arts college or university, 6.3%; 

From “junior colleges,” 0.2% ; 

None reported, 27.0%. (Vable 69.) 

From normal training high school 12.1% (counted in the 67.3% 
reported above to have graduated from high school). (Table 72.) 

f. Summer session attendance. 

1) Forty-one and four tenths per cent (41.4%) of summer session 

students are attending summer sessions for the first time; 

2) Forty-three and five tenths (43.5%) have had less than six weeks 

summer session attendance before this session; 

3) The median previous attendance of all is 6.62 weeks; 

4) Three fourths (76.7%) of them have had not over 12 weeks of 

previous summer session attendance. (Table 70.) 


Thus the work among our summer session students is not only that 
of the first year on the collegiate level, but predominantly that of the 
first half of that year. 


{ie 
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Degrees held. Only 8.5% of our summer sessions students re- 


port holding degrees of any sort. Since so few of them have attended 
normal school, teachers’ college, liberal arts colleges, or liberal arts 
university, the proportion of degree-holders is necessarily small. 


ay 
a. 


EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING. 

Whether experienced. Nearly four in five (774%) have had 
teaching experience. This experience has been 3.37 years 
(median) in amount. 

Its range has been for those teaching from “less than one year” 
to 38 years. Fifty per cent (50%) of the cases have had experi- 
ence between 1.033 years and 6.222 years. Over two thirds 
(67.3%) of them have taught not over five years. Less than one 
third (32.7%) of them have taught over five years. (Table 73.) 
Type of school in which students last taught. 

1) Nearly 1 in 4 (24.9%) taught in one-room schools ; 

2) Over 1 in 3 (36.2%) taught in rural schools; 

3) Nearly 1 in 5 (18%) taught in village schools; 

4) One in 5 (20%) taught in city schools. (Table 74.) 


Grade level of last experience. 

1) Nearly 1 in 4 (24.9%) taught in all grades (rural) ; 

2) One in 8 (12.5%) taught in primary grades; 

3) One in 7 (14.4%) taught in intermediate grades; 

4) One in 12 (8.8%) taught m advanced grades ; 

5) One in 10 (9.4%) taught in high school; 

6) Only little over 1 in 18 (54%) were engaged in such work 
as superintendent, principal supervisor and teacher of special 
subjects. (This average is higher by reason of the fact that, 
at institution XIX, 33.4% of the students had last experience 
in the positions mentioned in this item 6.) (Table 75.) 


NEXT YEAR'S POSITION. 

Whether they will teach: 

1) Over half (58.8%) of these summer session students already 
have positions and know where they will teach; 

2) Nearly 1 in 5 (18.8%) will continue as students ; 

3) One in 5 (20.2%) wish to teach, but as yet have no position; 

4) One per cent will teach later; 

5) One and two-tenths per cent will not teach. (Table 76.) 
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Type of next year’s position. (Arranged for or hoped for.) 
1) Nearly 1 in 5 (18.8%) will continue as students; 

2) Nearly 1 in 6 (15.5%) will teach in one-room schools; 

3) Over 1 in 3 (37.2%) will teach in rural schools; 

4) Over 1 iw 5 (21%) will teach in village schools; 

5) Over 1 in 5 (22%) will teach in city schools. (Table 77.) 


Grade level of next year’s position: 

1) Over 1 in 14 (7.1%) do not report and are probably not sure; 
2) Nearly 1 in 6 (15.5%) will teach all grades (rural one-room) ; 
3) Over 1 in 8 (13.4%) will teach in primary grades; 

4) Over 1 in 6 (17.1%) will teach in intermediate grades ; 

5) Over 1 in 10 (10.4%) will teach in advanced grades; 

6) Nearly 1 im 11 (9%) will teach in high school; 

7) Supervisory, special, miscellaneous, 7.7% ; 

8) 18.8% will continue as students. (Table 78.) 


NUMBER OF CLASSES CARRIED. 


The mean number of classes carried by summer session students 


is 2.836 per students. (Median 3.4.) (Table 80a.) 


The mean length of class periods, as estimated and reported by 
students is 47:7 minutes. (Table 81.) This differs from the 
length reported by faculty members by only 0.8 of a minute. 
(Table 54, Ch. IV.) 


Number of class-hours carried per week. 
First quartile, 17.193 class hours per week; 
Median, 20.415 class hours per week; 
Third quartile, 22.362 class hours per week. (Table 80b.) 


Many classes were carried two hours a day, five days a_ week. 
Students, by taking a regular, full-preparation course, twice a day, six 
weeks, could earn credit for a quarter (12 weeks) in that course. 
(Table 80b. ) 

Modes are found at 10 hours, 15 hours, 16 hours, 18 hours, 20 hours, 
24 hours, 25 hours, 30 hours. 


6. WHY DO THESE STUDENTS ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL? 


The students were asked to check the form below, while filling their 
question blanks. The per cent thereon reported are the summated 
reports of their replies. The form follows: 
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YOUR PURPOSE for attending summer school this summer. 
Check below the ONE MAIN PURPOSE that applies in your case 
this summer (check only one; pick out the main one and check it) : 


Per cent 
checking each 
purpose. 
a. To review for a teacher’s examination (elementary 
BEUN SUD ects) kc -4~ Wn Bee aK cite ee ees ee cal 
b. To review for a teacher’s examination (high school sub- 
(Ue) Woe Ae) Rc Dn ae te UE ee ees ER Ne ef 
ce. To earn credits toward graduation from high school.... 1.6 
d. To earn credits toward graduation from normal school or 
PPC RGrS eer Ee, Be Pe PR LER hank co madetne tren aye) 
e. To earn credits toward graduation from a liberal arts col- 
Peet CNC eaEL Mr aa ins ee Re cto an.e ta hae wei: 49 
f. To earn credit toward getting a teacher’s certificate..... Li 
g. To earn credit toward renewing or extending a teacher’s 
Seria oan, Stet tere ae eM AS Sale I ae eee 16.5 
h. fo raise the grade of certificate now held.....02.005.24.. 6.4 
i. To make better preparation for teaching (no credit de- 
PC OE EE a ene Cee cat aba cts cnet ere 10.8 
j. for personal satisfaction ONLY (no credit desired)... 18 
k. To meet requirements or wishes of school board or supt.. 2.4 
RE cr SE SILC ce inl BALAI YE i acascinig aim « olchchine wea at 3.0 
m. To qualify for a different position from that previously 
Lilt nevis Sige As tps nara oa. EDs RE ZnO) 
n. To prepare for a position in a vocation other than teaching 1.0 
o. It some other reason, write it herets.o5. 0.656050 009 2% a) 
ODT SEM a MOS CLT COT Yee ict eo on avs seis san ee 2.8 


The foregoing may be summed up thus: 
d. To earn credits toward graduation from a normal or 


Peaciers (COMES LOE, Hie sae es dees oblate. Leone 31.9% 
Cela A EOOPELNDCATION DULDOSES 4 jiciro.ss\sucnunmic aut 34.4% 
OO fre tine TCT OUt SCE 2 7 9ls foie nso wh en ede es 12.4% 
HenlalrothereDOrroses:& acure artis u's 525% ace ete ete sate 18.5% 
INGER Mes sem eiA . Sevare'n peas, Piste a duel coke Gel et ee OR Path a 2.8% 

CUOt a Wits Sone dne doy a RAD ahd ayhins 48 W AEA Gag A REIT oh pans ces 100.0% 


The two dominating purposes are professional graduation and cer- 
tification. To all intents and purposes, these two purposes are the 
same, namely, the achievement of a certain prescribed, legal, teaching 
status. Frequently, a diploma from a normal school or teachers’ col- 
lege means a certificate or is the evidence on basis of which a cer- 
tificate is issued. 
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PERSONAL. 


The ages of summer session students present: 

1) a range from 15 to 62 years; 

2) a middle 50 per cent range from 20.19 years to 29.00 years; 
3) a median age for all of 23.3 years. (Table 83.) 

The ratio for men and women is 12% to 88%. (Table 84.) 
The marital relations are shown thus: 

single: married: widowed = 87.1% : 10.1% : 2.8%. (Table 85.) 


Salaries received last year exhibit— 

1) a range from less than $149 to over $3,700.00; 
2) a middle 50% range from $773.85 to $1,287.035 ; 
3) a median of $947.02. (Table 86.) 


The variations by institutions here call for some explanation. The 
larger salaries received by students at Institution XIX are doubtless due 
to the large proportion who are high school teachers, principals, super- 
intendents. Institution XXIX enrolls many teachers from other states. 
They are able to attend summer school outside their states and to spend 
the summer in the mountains by virtue of median salary, $230 higher 
than the median for all. This fact contrasts with the median salary 
of those who cannot, for financial reasons, go beyond their State to 
summer school. 


(Se 


Wp 


Salaries for next year for those who have already contracted for 

next year show: 

1) a range of below $349 to over $3700; 

2) a middle 50% range of $816.02 to $1509.12; 

3) a median of $1010.075; (Table 87) 

4) a gain of $63.055 over last year, after summer school at- 
tendance. This gain lacks $20.87 of re-paying summer ses- 
sion expenses. (Tables 86, 87, 89.) 

Aid toward summer school expenses. Only 3.4% of the summer 

session students report any aid received from school board or 

other public agency to apply on summer session expenses. Such 
aid ranges from $22.50 to $100 for this small proportion. 

(Table 88.) 

Cost to attend the summer session is represented by: 

1) a range of less than $25 to more than $500; 

2) a middle 50 per cent range of $59.575 to $118.30; 

3) a median cost of $83.925, or $20.87 more than the increase in 
salary for next year. (Table 89.) 
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h. The length of term attended in summer session is represented by: 
1) a range of 3 to 18 weeks; 
2) a middle 50 per cent range of 6.209 weeks to 6.683 weeks; 
3) a median of 6.553 weeks; 
4) a mean of 6.68 weeks. (Table 90.) 
(The median cost per week for attending summer school is 


$12.65.) 


i. The number of children in the family from which the summer 
session students come is represented by: 
1) a range of 1 to 22; 
2) a middle 50% range of 3.56 to 7.33; 
3) a median of 5.02; 
4) a mean of 5.10. (Table 91.) 


Thus, typically, the summer session student is from a family of 
five children. 


j. The fathers of these summer session students were living in 
83.5% of cases, and were not living in 16.5% of cases. (Table 92.) 


k. As to when the summer session students of 1922 began to teach— 


1) 11% began to teach before 1900; 
2) 27% began before 1914; 
3) 39% began before 1917; 
4) 52% began before 1919; 
2) 32% began in 1919, 1920" 1921; 
6) 16% had not yet begun in 1922, (Table 97.) 
(The foregoing—k—is based on a study of 1,303 students.) 


1. The family incomes at the time these students began to teach 
(or planned to teach, 1922), as estimated by these students, 
were as follows: 

First quartile, $799; 
Median, $1437; 
Third quartile, $2289. (Table 97.) 

The foregoing have been corrected by use of the unweighted aver- 

age, of the four sets of index numbers,” to-wit: 

1) R. G. Dunn and Company’s index numbers for wholesale prices ; 


2b. It would have made little difference whether the average, or just any one 
set of index numbers, had been used. The co-efficient of correlation for any 
two sets, or between the average and any one set, was found to be positive 


and above 0.95. 
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2) Bradstreet’s index numbers for wholesale prices of staple 
products ; 


3) U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics— 
a) Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, 
b) Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Foods. 


After making the index number for 1922 equal to 100 in case of each 
set of index numbers and transmuting the other index numbers into 
other ratios relative to 1922, such family incomes becomes equivalent, 
in terms of the purchasing power of the dollar in 1922, to: 


First quartile, $877 ; 
Median, $1497; 
Third quartile, $2475. (Table 98b.) 


If the foregoing salaries were transmuted into other salaries of pur- 
chasing power equivalent to that true in 1910, the year in which 
Coffman® collected his data concerning teachers then in service, they 
would appear as follows: 


First quartile, $587 ; 
Median, $868; 
Third quartile, $1436. 


Coffman** found, in his study, the median male teacher to come from 
a family having an annual income of $700, and the median female 
teacher to come from a family having an income of approximately 
$800, at the time said teachers began to teach. 


In comparison with a median of $1497 above found for families 
from which the summer session students come, note the $1592 income 
of the average “person*® gainfully employed” in the United States, 
and the $1682 incomes of farmers.*® These amounts would be, in 
1922, equivalent to $1091 and $1210, respectively. 


m. The occupations of fathers of summer session students are (in 
terms of classification used by U. S. Bureau of the Census) as 
follows: 


3. Coffman, L. D., The Social Composition of the Teaching Population, 
1911, page 4. ; 

4a. Ibid., pp. 79-81. 

4b. Distribution of Income by States in 1919, National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 3, p. 6. 

4c; [bids pii2/.. 
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Wis: 
Census!4 
HEALING Memere ees te MEAT Wwe vie ute ee A et te: 62.8% 26.3 
2) Manufacturing and Mechanical Industries.............. 11.2 30.8 
oS eee cea Cl Cee Tee Tee Tt tr Ce crys Scie eer ee ae lS 10.2 
A BPrOressional SELVICG..c0 tise: Hues eee Te EPs nese 6.3 Sew 
ME LrAnSPOrtavlon saree so os Geass Tick seve eR ee 3.0 7.4 
G)BMin cay OLcin peer fe che oes ee Nes eons nearer Aa ot Dal 2.6 
PP UB LG ISCE VICE Meera Sic ee, ic ee ee ae eae a 1.9 
Se lericaleemeen ayaa. rom one Ln eee Ta, ee ee See 0.5 LS 
Oe Domesticanc: bersonal Serviceuss. sera ee eee” .05 8.2 
EO Eater age = ee he cote SCRE At. ee 100.0% 100.0% 
(Table 93) 


n. Thirty to 39 per cent of these summer session students are already 
helping support dependents. (Table 94.) 

0. Approximately 1in 5 summer session students (17.9% to 21.9%) 
live at home during their attendance at summer session, thus re- 
ducing the costs to a minimum for such attendance. 

p. Two thirds (67.1%) of these students are meeting their summer 
session expenses wholly through salary earned by teaching. 
One sixteenth (6.3%) have earned enough otherwise to meet 
their expenses. Thus nearly three fourths of our summer session 
students (at least 73.4%) are paying their own way at summer 
session. (Table 96.) 


Chart 32. Previous education of summer session students. 


COLLEGIATE 
(One star* represents the nearest 1%) 


Liberal arts college or university Normal school, or teachers’ college 


Years T% Re ad) iG 0, Years q By UG 
6 O72 6 0.0 
5 0.4 5 (Ons 
4 5.3 kak hk 4 3 a} tok 
3 Dh A sata @) 4.1 KAKK 
2 4 ; 5 nahh 2) 12; 7 5 tet tk tok tk tt tok 
‘| 7 . 8 tk kk hk tk 1 14 : 1 tot te tote te te te te te te tte 
1- 0.9 x 1- 0.6 * 
(Table 68) (Table 67) 


4d. Fourteenth Census of the U. S., 1920, Vol. IV, p. 34. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


(One star* is nearest 2% below). 


Years % lO =) 60) A) 
5 Die: x 
4 63 ; 5 FOO OOO ttt Ot tk tO ttt te 
3 10 " 8 tok Ok 
2 Tl yoke 
1 2a0 ax 
1- iil (Table 66) 
ELEMENTARY 
(One star* is nearest 2% below). 
Years % Oe Oe Ours Oe OO GO ORM oO 
9 6.0 tats 
8 81 : 0 OOOO Oto Oo oto OOo koto 
“i 6 . 4 kkk 
6 16 ws 
6- 8.0 toliahahes (Table 65) 


Chart 33. Previous summer session attendance by these summer 
students. 


(One star* represents nearest 1% of students attending having time indicated). 


Weeks % oie ee) Si 20) aS Opes Oem OL 7, 
None EE eae 41 A OOOO lOO OI IO OIRO IO III I IOI i tok tot 
Goan ty ieee Al *k 
6. te re Wh OOOO OOOO IORI ik te 
JEtOeL 1s Oh ont See Lefaltalialal 
Werle ists Os? 10.3 KEKKERRERE 
Porton ney REKEE 
1S eee exten 4.7 AERKK 
IMS} ir6) PASO ona Pel wake 
Daan ery ak 2.4 ak 
29: L029 Oe 0.8 * Median, 6.62 
30 Arete yA balad Mean, 6.58 
Sil tor oon 0.6 * 75%ile, 12.85 
30 Mus Vee: 5} bata 
37 and over.... Sh 


pe (Table 70) 
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Chart 34. Teaching experience of summer session students. 
(One star* is nearest 1% of students having years of experience indicated). 
Years % Bl) lS) BS SOD SI ZIG, 
Noneaen hes cen: 22.6 FOI III III III III Kae 
1 eo nee 2.0 fi 
Ns oe eee ee 2.0 RR RMe at Data P tai 
2 see 10 : 5 ke 
3 2be 7 : 7 Oke 
4 ac 6.4 pee rae 
is ae 6. 1 Ok 
One 4.6 LER APt 
1 ee 4.0 AAKK 
SoA RON Sod ar 
UR 2a lofi 
UO hie Sas eegne eee IAS a 
Leet Oe ed x 
LOS Gre te ASH | anes 
2 123 mn 
Le ie oe 17, tebe 
OR ae ee i | ts 
15 and above.. 8.4 KAAARA AE (Table 73) 


Chart 35. Types of schools in which summer session students taught. 
(One star represents the nearest 2%). 


last Year 1921-22 


= % 10 20 30 40 
Rial e. 3627 III II III 
Village: .....- 18.0 RR kt 
Gi Pens even pet 20.0 tk 

(Table 74) 


Next Year 1922-23 


% 10 20 30 40 


37 OOOO Ok 
210) J riot 
22.0) i ok: 

(Table 76) 


Chart 36. Grade levels or positions held by summer session students. 


(One star* represents nearest 2%). 


Last Year (1921-22) 
Grade levels 


7 10 20 30 
All grades..... 2.49 Reo tok 
iBraieieha on ane 12.5 ke 
Intermediate...| 14.4 ******* 
Advanced..... SiG RAKE 
High School... 94 ike 
Supervisory... 4.2 ** 


(Table 75) 


Next Year (1922-23) 


% LO Gee? Omer) 
23, RII It tok 
13.6 it 
1701 ote 
10.4. eae 

9.0 kkk 

AMOR © Ses 


(Tables 78, 79) 
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Classes 
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Classes per week carried by summer session students. 


(One star* represents nearest 1% carrying number indicated). 


% 


m W bo 
FDODW UW © 
WwW OT COW PO 


Sy Olt A Ssh) ED SD 


* 


kak 

cialale 25%ile, 17.19 
b 2.0.0,.0.8.0,0.0,0,.0,0,.0.0,0.0,.0,.0.0.2-2.0.8 Median, DA be 42 
FOO IOI OI OI II IIA AAA IAAT I 75 ile, IR) y 56 
FO IOI OIRO IOI 

toto kok 


taht (Table 80b) 


Chart 38. Ages of Summer Session students. 


(One star* represents nearest 1% of students of age represented). 


Students 
Years old 
15-19 22 
20-24 36 
25-29 17 
30-34 8 
35-39 
40-44 
44-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 


WARrFR OWA COeYF ON 


2 .8.8.0-2.0.0.0.2.0.0.0,2,0.2.0,8.0 2.08.00! 

FOI III III IOI III III III II. 

FOO III IOI IO OK 

FORO IO I Oe years 
FOR IO OK QO; = 20.23 
ak! Med. = 23.28 
tad Q3 = 29.00 


(Table 83) 
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Chart 39. Salaries received by 1400 summer session students, 1921-22. 


(One star* represents nearest 1% of students receiving salary indicated). 


Salaries % SLO n eo 205 25) 3035 4045S 

SRL OU=e ee ces 0.6 x 

250-$ 499...... iG whe 

500- 749 eae 20 , 8 FOI IOI RII IOI 

750- 999 wear te 30. 3 » 220220 0.0.2.0.9,0,2,0,2,0,0.0.9.2,0,9,.0,0,0.0,0.0.008 
1s 000-1, 249 SS ae 19 i 7 FOI IOI IO OIRO Ite 
$,250:1,499..:... 10.10 in noe 
1, 500-1, 749...... 8.9 eno 
Tesla. 059.25... 4.0 thee 
2, 000-2, 249...... Se 
2 250—25499 5. some 0% 
9500-2 FAD seecone 0.4 
F509 000, 0.4 
3, 000-3, 249...... 0.1 
3, 250-3,499...... 0.3 
De DOO- 3 PAG i cccue Ort 
3, 700-3,999...... Ont (Table 86) 


Chart 40. Salaries contracted for next year 1922-23, by 1265 sum- 
mer session students, 


(One star* represents nearest 1% of students to receive salaries indicated). 


Salaries % Bk ky RY DSI 

Less than $250.... 0.8 taf 
$ 250-$ 499...... Leo tabs 

500. 749... 15.9 FIO OI SII AIK 

750- 999. Rae 30.4 PIA AAA AAD ASDA AAA AAS SAAD I SIA AAAS OK 
ib 000-1, 249 fis 0oe anes 19 f 7 .2.8.0.8.0.0.0.0,0,0.0.0.0.0.0,0,0,8.0.8 
1250-1 7499 ie ae tay | AAKEAKREKERE 
1, 50021; JAD aa. as: 10.4 KARARA ERD X 
15950-1999... 4.40 thks 
2,000-2, 249...... poy ae 
2, 250-2, 499...... det > * 
2, 500-2, 749...... 0.6 * 
2, 750-2, 999...... 0.6 * 
3,000 or over..... 0.8 is (Table 87) 
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Chart 41. What it cost 2142 summer session students to attend 
summer session, 1922. 


(One star is nearest 1% of students for whom the cost was that indicated). 


Expenses 


200 and over..... 


% 


— eS bo 
AwoPrnawo ovo > 
SOoMNOANnN PUNO 


toto tok 

Ot OO ttt ar 

FO OOOO OI III OI tt 
FOI IO bok 
FOI IOI IO Otto 

toto tok 

tot 

Oto 


hh tat es (Table 89) 


Chart 42. Number of children in family of summer session students. 


(One star* is nearest 1% of students from families having the number of 


children indicated). 


Children 


% of 


students 


WNHNONWANEF HAW ROO 


Si LOLS 205 258 3 Ole o) eO 


OO to 
FORO OO toto 
2.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.8.9 
III ROI IOI tO io tok inte dr 
. 2.0. 0.0.0.0.0.0.0. 0.0.0 0.3 
FOI IOI Ito 
ROO tr 

OO tow 

tok tow 

tothe 

ok 

* 
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Chart 43. Vocations of fathers of 1666 summer session students. 


(One star* is nearest 2% of students whose fathers engaged in vocations 


indicated). 

Vocations % Oe ees eee () nO Oe) 
Farming cts Sareea a EP yl. 9! 62 ‘ 8 Te ROR i ok tok tia oi toi tok ttt te a te tote te te toe 
Mining seers cet as 2a ts 
Mfg. & Mech. Ind.... iM RAKKKK 
Transportation....... stake) ES 
i incte [een eee ee ae iil 35 AREKKE 
Public service........ DA ms 
Profs services s.iie 035 Ges Raters 
Domestic service..... 0.5 
Raat toral te ied ec ton cers 05 (Table 93) 


Chart 44. Self-support of summer session students. 


(One star* represents nearest 2% of students supporting themselves, as 


indicated). 

Source % 1020 300 oO 0) OmmesO 
From teaching a a 74 ; 8 222.2 G 2 2.2.8,2,2. 2:22.28, 2.0.9,2,2,2.0-9.8.2.0.0.0.8,8,2,0,0,.2.8 0.8 
From other work..... 7.0 Rd 
Not supporting selves. 18.2 Sie Ral eS (Table 96) 


Chart 45. Incomes of families of summer session, 1922 values of 
the dollar. 


(One star* represents nearest 1% of families having income indicated). 


Incomes of families % 50 LON See 20) oe Ess 


Sm SOOLOrMERS 2. cyer sue test Cb REA BP Behe 
DOt=bt, OOO? osc. 17.4 FTI III II A IIR tte 
1, 001- i 500 eee det: 24 55 te tee dete dr te tte te tot tt tot te tok bok 
Pept 2) O00 wae a ed Melt Bt RBs BeSiahis 
ZOO tee? O00 tera ee 14.4 RAR ARAM RRS RN, 
PL CNM PAO, re pac Ife} Let RP HH hes 
3) OO NESS 50 Usama a 6.4 EAA 
3,501- 4,000 4.0 lta fs 
4,001- 4,500....... Bal sehedod 
LeU ME ep UU Be a Go 0.8 in 
Above $5,000........ 2.4 “abel (Table 98b) 
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C. Discussion of Findings 

1. In the matter of location of the students’ homes, those living or 
teaching in the same state with the college exceed 90% of the total 
group. In the case of Institution XXIX, because of the geographical 
location and other attractions of the institution itself, 43.6% of its 
students come from beyond the state borders, and only 41.4% of its 
students have actually taught in that state. For all five institutions 
taken together, 57.6% of the students have actually taught in the state 
that maintains the college attended. 

2. From the writer’s Tables 66, 67, 68, the following summary ap- 
pears concerning the previous high school education of summer session 
students: 


Years of high school Percentage Cum % 

NO Sreport Gaon. ke Drake, ae HAT RE ome 12.7 127 
Wess than One years o.s acacce eae or eer ie! 13.8 
One years aya tae wedioas oman stes Sees 2.6 16.4 
NEW V. CALS oR icke co. 8 acer tlhcn a Neuer eee Miia ae oa Fok 25.5 
Three: Wears eect nae oF cn cae nie, eee 10.8 34.3 
POUGY CONG teh means atin den Ree eters aah as 63.5 97.8 
Eivesyeat sim .. teie wate oar Sr era eae ee 22° 1000 
Graduates of 4-year high schools............ 6f:3 


Of those who have had four or five years of high school, 
21.9% have had one year of normal school or college education ; 
17.0% have had two years of normal school or college education ; 
15.7% have had over two years of normal school or college 
education ; 


When we note that of our summer session students, 

34.3% have had less than 4 years of high school; 

65.7% have had 4 years or more of high school; 

32.7% have had two or more years on the collegiate level; and 
when we compare these findings with various studies® of the teaching 
population, with reference to the states’ needs for teachers, it will be 
seen that our summer students are highly representative of the public 
school teachers in general. For example, in Chapter VII, prepara- 
tion of teachers appears as follows: 

Less than Four years 
4 years high school 
high school — or more 


ehgopere Yel Nopel Wey, Vey ENP, ong ogacednacnavendc 29257 40.74 
Eromimectione bn DACEHZ29 an arate tener tern ere 45.5 56.6 
boreal SO Wtoyel 1, Hy OPPO FRM so sao conan aonusancec 33.0 650) 
Oumsumme session: stucentsusemciaaiie interes 34.3 © Tipe 7 


5. Pages 228-232. 
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The professional side of the education of summer session students is 
very meager. Only one third of them have attended in regular session 
a normal school or teachers’ college; one seventh of them have had one 
year of such education; one eighth have had two years; one fifth are 
doing work of a teachers’ college grade above that of normal school 
graduation; 34.39% have had one or more years at normal school or 
teachers’ college; 20.3% have had one or more years at college or 
university. 

While two thirds of these students have graduated from high school, 
only about one fifth (214%) have graduated from any higher in- 
stitution. 

Notwithstanding the great numbers in attendance at summer school 
it should be noted that—- 

a) two fifths have not attended summer school before; 

b) another fifth have not attended over six weeks; 

c) another sixth have not attended over twelve weeks; 

d) three fourths (76.7%) have attended not over 12 weeks of 

summer school. 
Not quite one in eight (only 12.1%) has graduated from a normal 
training high school. 


3. These 1922 summer session students, while of meager profes- 
sional education, have actually had a teaching experience of 3.37 years. 
Eleven per cent of them (Table 97) began teaching before 1900; 27% 
before 1914; 39% of them before 1917; 32% of them have begun to 
teach since the Great War closed. 


Problem: How to get summer session students to continue in summer 
session or in regular session sufficiently long to get a standard minimum 
professional education for teaching? 


The teaching experience of the summer session students who have 
taught represents all types of communities of the state (Table 74). 
They have taught on the several grade levels (Table 75). Their teach- 
ing experience, while brief on the average, and none for considerable 
number, is from a varied field. Problem: How will instructors in 
summer session draw upon this experience to aid in the instruction of 
these students? 


4. Looking forward to next year (1922-23), nearly 20% of the 
summer session students actually do continue as students into the next 
regular session in 57 institutions.° Eighty per cent will teach; 58.87%, 


6. Table 101, in Appendix. 
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early in July, 1922, have already secured teaching positions for next 
year. They will teach in types of positions and one grade levels not 
very different from last year. See the following: 


Last Year Taught in Next Year 
% Position % 
24.9 Rutal\l-room-aena men sere ae be ee oe ee 155 
Wil 8 Rural 2candss-rooniaeeaee ocecemie toes Cie oe 21.9 
Types a wasee 
of No 7? JL Otal Duta lime ana ae crc men mien: cna toe 37.4 
Position 
18.0 Villa SONG aie conten tier. soenchderndee eae eee 21.0 
20.0 City ety vteraicceemtaiec Roti De Saher nd yah ee 22.0 
24.9 Alltoradest (rural) aan mee Sense ot eee 15:25 
WS Pritaryecr tc pea comet oen een On oe a ee 13.4 
Grade 14.4 Intermediate som rice cee tan cis aoe cece Se ae ee a et 
Levels 8.8 INGViATICEC: Shea te ara aera aie bonne tra belceea tao eee 10.4 
9.4 Lig tivsch ool tee merge. ted seas ccc ee ere rice ee 9.0 
5.4 Miscellaneous, special, supervisory............. 7.9 


It will be noted that students to be provided for are, in terms of the 
fields of service from which these students have come and to which 
they will return, predominantly elementary (rural, village and urban). 
Those seeking other fields of service present no problem that merits 
serious attention at Institutions XVIII, XXXIX and XLIII. At 
Institution XIX provision might well be made for a small group who 
will become high school principals. At Institution X XIX provision 
could be made to meet the needs of those who will be high school 
principals, elementary school principals, and superintendents. The 
attendance of persons planning work in these respective fields is 
sufficiently large at Institutions XIX and XXIX respectively to call 
for special attention and for provision to meet their professional needs. 
(Table 79.) 

5. The number of classes carried, class periods per week, and their 
length. The number of classes was small, a mean of less than three, 
and a median of 3.4. The number of class periods is only apparently 
excessive, but not essentially heavier than the load carried in regular 
session. ‘The class-time load of our summer session students may be 
restated as follows: 

Median, 20.415 hours, each 47.7 minutes, 
or, 19.494 hours, each 50 minutes, 
or, 16.229 clock hours. 
John,” in a study of the characteristic tendencies of entrance and 


7. John, W. C.: Requirements for the Bachelor’s Degree, U. S. Bureau of Educ. 
Bulletin, 1920, No. 7, p. 155. 
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graduation requirements in 51 state colleges and universities, and 
50 endowed colleges and universities, shows the “general average” 
semester-hour requirements for the bachelor’s degrees to be 125.25, 
or 15.45 credit-semester-hours per week. Our summer students’ load 
is not much heavier than John’s findings for liberal arts colleges and 
universities, although John does not report the number of minutes in 
his “hour. 


6. A detailed discussion of summer session purposes will follow 
in Chapter VII. 


7. It will be noted that the students in the summer sessions of the 
State Teachers’ Colleges, being 23.32 years old (median), are slightly 
younger than teachers found in service twelve years ago by Coffman? 
(males, 29; females, 24). New York rural teachers? were found to 
have a median age of approximately 26. Missouri normal school 
students*® were found to be 21 years or less, 60%; and over 21 years, 
40%. Thorndike™ prophesied in 1912 that 

“we may expect that the country as a whole will be leaving nine 
tenths of the work of teaching to women.” 


Our students are 88% women, and 87% unmarried. 


The summer session students are older than students of regular 
session, found in Missouri» (60% 21 years old or younger) and 
Michigan™* (87% 21 years old or younger). 

It is worth while here to compare salaries received last year (1921- 
22) with those already contracted for for next year (1922-23) : 


Salaries Salaries Raise 

received for in 

last year next year salary 
BirstqOudE tile eee pie meee seretegere ere ac eretaxs Deo PURO LOO Lapa ORO 
INL GAIA Nee eee ott tee niathate sie sian aba 947.02 1,010.08 63.06 
ePhird: O) lartile Mma enince eye cbisieies vc sete 1,287.04 1,509.12 222.08 


8. Coffman, L. D.: The Social Composition of the Teaching Population, 1911, 
pp. 79-81. 

9. Rural School Survey, 1923. Table 2, p. 17. 

10. Bulletin 14, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, N. Y., 
1920, p. 429. 

11. Thorndike, E. L.: Education, N. Y., 1912, p. 246. 

11b. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, The Prof. Prep. 
of Teachers for American Pub. Schools, Bul. 14, N. Y., 1920, p. 429. 

lla. Needs of Michigan Normal Schools, published by State Department of 
Education, June, 1922, page 118. 
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Let us now compare the cost for these students to attend summer 
school with the increase in salary to be had in the year next after such 


attendance. 


1) Institution XIX 


2) Institution XXVIII 


Raise in Cost to Raise in Cost to 
Salary Attend Salary Attend 
Feitsta® Want een Wk arttey — bifehlll  A5) Firsei@uartileyrmercr $84.358 $50.95 
(Median ery cerca: 5 SG OL es. OmemelVLecia nine eee 87.20 61.412 
hird|Ouartiles... 1. O20 50 eel 10. OSdenizd: Ouantile seer 28.90 71.675 
3) Institution XXIX 4) Institution XX XIX 
Raise in Cost to Raise in Cost to 
Salary Attend Salary Attend 
Birsta@Ouarvileneer $94.38 $109.99 PirstOuartilesseeeee $17.62 $43.12 
IMedianwerrrnin tcies 65.62 152.60 IMecliainissey ter ia 0.42 60.08 
Third Quartile....... 76.62 198.05 Mbird’O nartileaeeer md ea 72.04 
5) Institution XLIII 6) All Five Institutions 
Raise in Cost to Raise in Cost to 
Salary Attend Salary Attend 
Hirsti@uartile aaa $10.49 $67.955 First Quartile........ $43.07 $59.575 
Median ccttsrn caries 2.80 87.43 Median werent 63, O55 eee S32925 
Third Quartile...... (-19.13) 109.72 Third Quartile....... 22250857 1138730 


It will here be seen that the cost to the students to attend summer 
school is greater than the next year’s increase in salary for the ma- 
jority of these students. The median student pays $20.85 more to go 
to summer school than next year’s increase in salary. We must, how- 
ever, not overlook the likelihood that increases in salary secured by 
summer education work will be continuous. 

Financial aid to students (to only 3.4%), though it ranges from 
$22.50 to $100 for this small group, is almost negligible, when con- 
sidering the cost for the great body of summer session students to 
attend such summer session. 

If 250,000 ‘‘teachers” attended summer school in 1922, and if it 
cost them on the average what it cost the summer session students here 
studied, such teachers that year contributed more than $20,000,000 to 
their own improvement. 

While the length of summer sessions in these five institutions is 
respectively, 6, 6, 10, 6, 18 weeks, the typical student attends but 
6.85 weeks, at a cost of $12.55 per week. The difference between the 
first and third quartile attendance is only 0.474 weeks. ’ 

On the other hand, certification requirements may cause longer at- 
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tendance. For example, in Virginia,'® requirements for summer session 
attendance for certificates issued to high school graduates were raised 
in 1921 from 6 weeks to 12 weeks. For high school graduates who 
entered summer school, in 1921, or before, it was possible to get a one- 
year certificate, after attending 6 weeks, and a 5-year certificate, after 
attending 12 weeks. For those entering after 1921, the requirements 
for these two certificates, in summer session attendance, were raised 
to 12 weeks and 24 weeks, respectively. This increase of requirement 
for this professional training has not reduced attendance; in the mean- 
time the percentage of those seeking certificates by review and state 
examination has slightly increased. See the following: 

The four State teachers’ colleges of Virginia’? (located at East Rad- 
ford, Farmville, Fredericksburg and Harrisonburg) had attendance as 
follows: 


1921 No. Percent 
Review students, preparing for teachers’ examinations...... 837 SES 
High-school graduates, attending 6 weeks................. iL SH 62.2 
1923 
Review students, preparing for teachers’ examinations...... PAG 42.9 
High-school graduates, attending 6 weeks................. 418 14.8 
High-school graduates, attending 12 weeks................ 1,201 42.3 


Again, the better salaries paid to those of better preparation, may 
be expected to have their increments remain and be further enlarged, 
after standard preparation is reached. If this be kept in mind, students 
have encouragement to go ahead with their preparation for their pro- 
fession. 

The families from which these students come are larger than the 
typical American family, which had 4.3 members in 1920,"%> In 1911 
Coffman"* reported that the families from which the typical teachers 
come had “four or five children.” Our finding for summer session 
students is a family of five children at time the students began to 
teach or in 1922 for non-teaching students. In case of Institution 
XIX, which in regular session specializes in the training for high- 
school positions and in summer session of which 37% of the students 
are planning to do high school work, the students come from families 
with fewer than four children. The fathers were living in more than 
five cases out of six, when the students began to teach. 


12. Personal correspondence with the Secretary of State Board of Education 
of Virginia. 

13a. Coffman, L. D.: The Social Composition of the Teaching Population, 1911, 
pp. 79-81. 

13b. The Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, Vol. Il, p. 1266. 
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These students do not come from just one vocational source. How- 
ever, the father as farmer is most frequent. The vocations of fathers 
of our summer session students may be compared with vocations of 
men at large in the United States, and with other groups, as follows: 


1922 Summer 1920!4 | Missouri!® | Michigan’® 
Session Stu- Census Normal Normal 
dents in State Vocations United School School 
Teachers’ States Students | Students 
Colleges 1915-16 1921-22 
% % % % 
62.8 Ne OME san cba GAG o hela 26.3 65 SAS 
Deal Extraction of minerals........ PSE il lise evapora oy 3.0 
a2 Mfg. and mech. industries..... 30.8 6 aA: 
0 rans portationheeee een (ee eh eres Ae 3.9 
aS Trades, apa neste Ree 10.2 13 28.6 
il ublictservace einen see 139g 90 es ero 4.1 
6.3 Professional service.......... inv 9 6.7 
OS Dom. and personal service... .. SH ill ote ns Se OR, 
ORS @lericaltsernviceneass oes Lele |: cera 2.0 
On IAT oth etsicrnc. eee eters cies Serre | et eae cre ne 7 6.5 


The relation of the family situation as a whole to the continued edu- 
cational growth of these summer session students toward a standard 
professional preparation for teaching. 

We have already seen that the typical summer session student pays 
$20.87 more to attend summer school than his next year’s increase in 
salary. We have seen that this student comes from a family of five 
children. This family had an annual income of $1,437 when the 
student began to teach. This salary, when transmuted by use of stan- 
dard index numbers into another amount having in 1922 equivalent 
purchasing power of the dollar, becomes $1,497. 

After making the base year (1922) number 100, the ratio for all 
other years to 1922 having been found in each series of index numbers 
and then merely averaged, the mid-point of the income step for a given 
year was divided by the “average” index number for that year, thus 
equating the purchasing power of an income in that year with that of 


14. Abstract of the Fourteenth Census of the U. S., 1920, p. 482. 

15. The Prof. Prep. of Teachers for Amer. Pub. Schools, Bul. 14, p. 430, 
Carnegie Foundation for the Adv. of Teaching, N. Y., 1920. 

16. A Survey of Needs of Mich. State Normal Schools, 1922, p. 112. 
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1922. For example, an income of $832 in 1892 (being divided by the 
index number, 52, or strictly speaking, 0.52) would be equivalent in 
purchasing power to one of $1,600 in 1922. An income of $1,500 in 
1920 (divided by the index number, 150, for that year) would be 
equivalent in purchasing power to $1,000 in 1922. 

The reader may be surprised that the median family income is found 
to have changed so little. One may note that, in 1917, 1918, 1919, 
1920, when the index numbers very much exceeded 100, 31% of our 
students began teaching. In those years their fathers’ incomes had 
less purchasing power than 100 cents on the dollar. This fact almost 
counter-balanced the 39% who entered before 1917 and whose fathers’ 
incomes had then more purchasing power than 100 cents on the dollar, 
as compared with 1922. 

The foregoing computations and inferences are influenced by certain 
possible errors, to-wit: (1) Probably there were students who did 
not know the incomes of their families when they began to teach, and 
simply guessed; (2) some of the students had been teaching many 
years, and may have forgotten; (3) nearly 40% of the students did 
not give a complete reply to this point; (4) the fathers of more than 
15% of these students were not living when the latter began to teach, 
and some students may have been doubtful as to how to answer; 
(5) the fathers of over half of them were farmers, and the exact 
income of the family would be more difficult to know than in cases 
in which the incomes were in form of exact salaries. 

On the other hand, (1) in each case there was a $500 range within 
which to make an estimate; (2) the findings here reported approxi- 
mate those in other studies carefully made. Coffman’s data’ were 
gathered in 1910 from teachers who probably began teaching, typi- 
cally, in 1905 and 1906. The incomes which he reported would be 
approximately $1,250 to $1,425, if considered in terms of the purchas- 
ing power of a dollar in 1922, or slightly less than ours. Also let us 
examine the findings of family incomes of New York rural teachers 
who had entered the service typically in 1915 and 1916, and who had 
had 5.5 years of teaching experience.’? When transmuted by our 
index numbers into 1922 purchasing values of the dollar, they become 
about $1,295 to $1,513, again slightly less than, but approximating, 
ours. Again, Missouri normal school” students, 1915-16, reported a 


17. Given on page 172. 

18. Derived from table, p. 23, Rural School Survey of N. Y. State, 1923. 

19. Derived from table, p. 19, ibid. 

20. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. The Profes- 
sional Prep. of Teachers for Amer. Publ. Schools, Bul. 14, p. 431. 
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median family income of $1,000. Transmuted into corresponding 
values in 1922, it becomes approximately $1,333, or slightly less than 
our finding. In a survey of the Michigan Normal Schools,”* it was 
found, 1921-22, that “the median income of parents of normal school 
students is approximately $1,500,” or about the same as our own for 
summer session students. The writer found that the fathers of the 
sophomores in the University of Tennessee had in 1923 a median in- 
come, as estimated by the sophomores, of $3,354. 
In regard to further economic ability of these students to care for 
their professional education, we may note that the typical student 
has taught 3.37 years; 
is 23.3 years of age; 
is a woman; 
is unmarried; 
had last year a salary of $947; 
will have $63 increase for next year, which increase lacks $21 
of paying expenses for 6.68 weeks attendance at summer session 
this summer ; 
is not aided financially from official sources to attend summer 
school ; 
comes from a family of seven members, which family had an 
income at time the student began to teach of $1,497; 
in one third of cases is helping support dependents; and 
has earned the money with which to attend summer session. 
In view of the foregoing, are not these students, by their circumstances, 
encouraged to seek preparation for their vocation in summer session 
rather than in regular session? It cost students in 1920-21 in the 
Michigan normal schools a median of $512. The writer found the 
‘annual costs of attendance of sophomores in the University of Ten- 
nessee, 1922-23, to be $618. It was $712 for non-local sophomores. 
If the summer session students should all decide to attend in regular 
session, and if the 500’s who are below the median in financial resources 
of the several institutions should decide to use the principle of ‘where 
there is a will there is a way” and apply to the presidents of the teach- 
ers’ colleges for an opportunity to work their way through college, 
how could the presidents meet it? Yet in the Michigan normal 
schools,*** 1920-21, it was found that 17% of students were wholly 
self-supporting and 34.5% were partially self-supporting. 
21. A Survey of the Needs of Michigan State Normal Schools, 1922, p. 112. 
24. Needs of the State Normal Schools in Michigan, published by the State De- 


partment of Education, June, 1922, p. 112. 
24a. Ibid., derived from Table 79. 
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D. Summary: In so far as the data presented in this chapter are rep- 


resentative, summer session students in the State teach- 
ers’ colleges are described, typically, below. 


1. They live in the same State which supports the institution 
attended. 


2. Their education consists of: 


Q 


b. 


ce 


oC 


Ss: 


Attendance at elementary school, a mean of 7.94 years; 
Attendance at high school, a mean of 3.16 years; 


Attendance at liberal arts college or university, by one fifth 
of them, a mean of 2.3 years; 


. Attendance at normal school or teachers’ college, by one third 


of them, a mean of 2 years; 
Attendance at summer school previously, a median of 6.68 
weeks ; 
Graduation,— 
1) from high school by 67.3% of them, 
2) from liberal arts college or university by 6.3% ; 
3) from normal school or teachers’ college by 14.9% ; 
4) from high school training class by 12.1%; 
and 
The possession of a degree by 8.5% of them. 


3. Their teaching experience consists of the following: 


a. 


In amount, 

1) a range of O to 38 years, 

2) a middle 50% range of one to 6.6 years, 
3) a median of 3.37 years; 

4) none, by 22.6% of students; 

In type (last year), 

1) rural, 36% of students, 

2) village, 18%, 

3) city, 20% ; 

In grade or position level (last year): 

1) all grades, 24.9% of students, 

2) primary, 12.5%, 

3) intermediate, 14.4%, 

4) advanced, 8.8% ; 

5) high school, 9.4%, 

6) administrative, supervisory and special, 5.4% ; 
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. Their work next year will be: 
a. That of a student by 18.8% of the students; 


b. In type, 
1) rural, 37.4%, 
2) village, 21.0%, 
3) city, 22%; 
c. In grade or position level, 
1) all grades, 15.5%, 
2) primary, 13.4%, 
3) intermediate, 17.1%, 
4) advanced, 10.4%, 
5) high school, 9.0%, 
6) administrative and supervisory, special, 7.7% ; 


. Their student load consists of: 


aol )sa range of 1 to 9 classes, 
2) a middle 50% range of 2.6 to 4.4 classes, 
3) a median of 3.4 classes, and 
4) a mean of 2.8 classes, 
b. A total number of class periods per week, 
1) first quartile, 17.19, 
2) median, 20.42, 
3) third quartile, 22.56, 
4) range of 1 to 36 class periods ; 
c. A length of period, 47.7 minutes ; 
d. 16 clock hours. 


. Their main purposes for attending summer session are: 

a. Certification, for 34.4% of students; 

b. Graduation from normal school or teachers’ college, for 
31.9% ; 

c. Professional growth, for 12.7% ; 

d. Miscellaneous, 21.0%, 


. In personal matters: 

a. Their age is found in 
1) a range of 15 to 62, 
2) a middle 50% range of 20 through 29, 
3) a median of 23.3 years of age; 
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. In marital relations, they are 
1) single, 87%, 

2) married, 10%, 

3) widowed, 3% ; 


. In sex, they are 
1) men, 12%, 
2) women, 88% ; 


. Their salaries were, 1921-22, found to have— 
1) a range of $100 to $3700, 

2) a middle 50% range of $773 to $1287, 

3) a median of $947; 


. Their salaries for 1922-23 were found to have— 
1) a range of less than $300 to $3775, 

2) a middle 50% range of $816 to $1509, 

3) a median of $1010; 


. They are aided financially to attend summer school, from 
official sources, in only 3.4% of cases; 


. Their expenses for attending the 1922 summer session were 
found to have— 

1) a range of 0 to $600, 

2) a middle 50% range of $59 to $118, 

3) a median of $84; 


. They come from families having— 
1) in size, 
a) arange of 1 to 22 children 
b) a middle 50% range of 3.56 to 7.33 children ; 
c) a median of 5.02 children, 
d) a mean of 5.10 children; 
2) the father living, 83.5% of cases; 
3) occupational relations, as in— 
a) farming, 62.8%, 
b) mining, 2.1%, 
c) manufacturing and mechanical industries, 11.2%, 
d) transportation, 3%, 
e) trade, 11.5%, 
f) public service, 2.1%, 
g) professional service, 6.3%, 
h) miscellaneous, 1% ; 
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4) the necessity for 39% of the students to aid in supporting 
dependents ; 
5) an annual income, at time the students began to teach, 
of— 
a) a middle 50% range of $877 to $2475, 
b) a median of $1497, 
(1922 value of dollar) ; 


i. The students themselves— 
1) paid board in 78% of cases; 


2) had themselves earned the money for their summer school 
expenses, in almost 75% of cases; and 
3) had begun teaching (those who teach), 
a) before 1890, 8%, 
b) before 1900, 11%, 
c) before 1914, 27%, 
d) before 1917, 39%, 
e) before 1919, 52%, 
f) before 1922, 84%. 


E. Proposals: 


Believing that approximately 40% of American teachers are en- 
rolled in summer school each year; finding here that the great ma- 
jority of those in our five teachers’ college summer session are early 
in the first year of professional study on the collegiate level; that they 
have been struggling along for more than three years, trying to teach; 
that these students have been teaching predominantly in the rural and 
village positions, and for the most part are going back to those posi- 
tions; that their predominant purposes to be served by this summer 
session attendance are certification and graduation (from a normal 
school or teachers’ college) ; that they are already over 23 years of 
age, women, unmarried, coming from families having an average in- 
come per member of the family of apparently less than $250 per year; 
that one third of these students are already burdened with some sup- 
port of dependents and at the same time are earning the money with 
which to attend summer school; and that their expenses to, summer 
school are seldom paid from other sources; and believing further 
that these students, in most cases, will not be professionally educated 
for teaching, except through much use of summer sessions, it is 
deemed important that their summer education be given very serious 
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consideration. Therefore, the proposal made in Chapter II is re- 
made and enlarged that— 


1. There should be an active codperation between the State De 
partment of Public Instruction and the State teachers’ colleges, for 
the performance of the following duties : 


a. To formulate and publish several series of summer session cur- 
ricula for teachers, each series to have properly placed and optimally 
proportioned just those subjects needed in professional preparation 
for a specific field of teaching service in the State, each curriculum 
to represent a unit summer’s work, and all curricula in a series when 
completed, to afford a standard minimum 2-years professional edu- 
cation for a particular field ; 


b. To formulate and recommend to the proper certificating author- 
ity in the state a series of teaching certificates, each one in its turn 
or rank or grade to be awarded at the end of a summer session to 
those successfully completing a curriculum in a given field (provided, 
of course, moral, age and other qualifications are met), such certifi- 
cates to be promotional or graded in character and ever leading on 
toward a standard professional certificate ; 


c. To prepare and recommend to boards of education, or other 
agencies for the fixing of teachers’ salaries, a salary schedule, which, 
while recognizing professional education, successful experience, and 
such other factors as should have bearing upon salaries, shall defi- 
nitely recognize and reward in a promotional way teachers who are 
using their summers better to qualify themselves for the teaching 
service, actually discriminating in this salary schedule in favor of 
those who are showing themselves, by summer study, to be growing 
teachers, and encouraging these students to keep on until standard 
qualification for teaching shall result ; 


d. To compile such data bearing on the costs of teacher education 
in the state as will enable the legislature to be intelligently advised 
with reference thereto, especially to provide in summer an opportunity 
of professional education equal to that available in regular session. 


2. The principles of guidance for active cooperation between the 
State teachers’ colleges on the one hand and the State department 
of public instruction on the other might well include the following : 


a. Purposes for which teachers’ colleges exist ; 


b. Needs of the students, as ascertained in the teachers’ colleges of 
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the state, from a concrete study of them, and so related to the fields 
of service to which these students aspire ; 

c. Needs of the state in the way of teacher qualifications in the 
several fields of service; 

d. The encouragement of continuing professional growth in these 
students ; 


e. The ability of the state paying unit to pay for the teaching 
service. 
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THE RELATIONS OF THE SUMMER SESSION TO THE 
TRADITIONAL REGULAR SESSION 


A. Introduction 


The problem of this chapter is to ascertain and state the principal 
relations existing between the modern summer sessions in the State 
teachers’ colleges and their traditional regular sessions. The items 
of relationship studied are as follows: 


peices ae eer ee ree 


The board of control and its executive; 
The main sources of support; 
The staffs of instruction; 
The courses offered; 

The amount of credit earnable and the character of work done; 
The number of students enrolled; 
The continuity of attendance; and 


8. The output in graduates. 


The data. 


1. Sources of data. 


The presidents of sixty-six State teachers’ col- 


leges furnished most of the data here used. This was done by filling 


the question blanks. 


(See Exhibit 5, Appendix.) These 66 teachers’ 


college were located in 27 states and are listed as follows: 


Aberdeen, S. D. 
Ada, Okla. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Alva, Okla. 
Bemidji, Minn. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Bowling Green, O. 
Carbondale, Ill. 
Canyon, Tex. 
Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Chadron, Nebr. 
Charleston, IIl. 
Cheney, Wash. 
Commerce, Tex. 
DeKalb, Ill. 
Denton, Tex. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dillon, Mont. 


Duluth, Minn. 
Durant, Okla. 


East Las Vegas, N. M. 


East Radford, Va. 
Edmond, Okla. 
Ellensburg, Wash. 
Emporia, Kan. 
Farmville, Va. 


Fredericksburg, Va. 


Fresno, Calif. 
Greeley, Colo. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Greenville, N. C. 
Gunnison, Colo. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


Huntington, W. Va. 


Huntsville, Tex. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Kent, Ohio. 
Macomb, IIl. 
Mankato, Mich. 
Marquette, Mich. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Natchitoches, La. 
Normal, Ill. 
Oxford, Ohio 
Peru, Nebr. 
Pittsburg, Kan. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Ky. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
San Diego, Calif. 
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San Marcos, Tex. Springfield, S. D. Warrensburg, Mo. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. Tahlequah, Okla. Wayne, Nebr. 
Silver City, N. M. Terre Haute, Ind. Winona, Minn. 
Springfield, Mo. Valley City, N. D. Ypsilanti, Mich. 


B. The Relations as Found 


ie 


ADMINISTRATION. 


a. The boards of control for the summer sessions are the same 
as for the regular sessions. (Table 101%.) 


b. The summer sessions are admunistered by the same person in 
nearly every case. This person bears the same title in almost 
as many cases. (Table 2'*.) 


SUPPORT. 

The summer sessions have the same chief sources of support as 
the regular session in 87.9% of the cases, and a somewhat dif- 
ferent chief source of support m the remaining cases. 


TEACHING STAFFS. 

a. Half of the ‘teaching staffs (50.7%), on the average, are 
employed on a twelve-months’ basis, thus contracting to teach 
in the summer session, as well as through the “regular” 
SESSION. 

b. Nearly three fourths (73%) of the regular session teaching 
staffs on the average whether emploved on the 12 months’ 
basis or not, actually do teach in the swmmer sessions. 

c. Less than one third (31%) of the summer session teaching 
staffs on the average are brought in from, outside the insti- 
tutions. (Table 101.) 


CouRSsES OFFERED. 

a. For diplomas: 91.8% of regular session courses carry credit 
toward diplomas; 85.9% of summer session courses carry 
such credit. 

b. For degrees: 82.1% of regular session courses carry credit 
toward degrees; 77.3% of summer session courses carry 
such credit. 

c. For summer session work, 82.7% of regular session courses 
are available, either in one summer or in cycles of several 
summers, 


la. See Appendix. 


d. 
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The courses available for degree and diploma credit are ap- 
proximately 94% identical as between regular and summer 
sessions. (Table 101.) 


5. CrepiIr EARNABLE AND CHARACTER OF WorK DONE. 


a. 


In the average regular session of 36 weeks, approximately 
37 semester hours credit may be earned by a student. (The 
institutions reported various units of credit; but, taking their 
several methods of computing their units of credit, we then 
transmuted to a common term—semester hours.) The nor- 
mal amount of credit per regular session earned is 30 to 32 
hours, as reported. 
In summer session, of 9.33 weeks, a mean of 10.0 semester 
hours may be earned. This makes possible earning in summer 
10.88% more credit than would be proportional to that earned 
in regular session, on basis of time used. 
The teachers’ loads are almost identical in weight, being 14.02 
clock-hours per week in regular session, and 14.12 clock-hours 
per week in summer session. 
The class periods are on the average, almost exactly of the 
same length, being, 

51.70 minutes in regular session, and 

51.58 minutes in summer session. 
The requirements for preparation and recitation by students 
are reported unammously to be “as strict in summer session 
as in regular session.” 
Auditors in summer session classes are negligible, being re- 
ported by only 12 (of 66) institutions and making a mean 
for all institutions of only 1.35% of students m the 66 institu- 
tions. (Table 101.) 


6. STUDENTS ENROLLED. 


a. 


b. 


The total regular session enrollment for 63 institutions 1s 
56,283 students, or a mean of 893, counting 'no names twice. 
The total summer session enrollment, counting no names twice, 
for the same institutions is 71,121, or a mean of 1,129, which 
is 26.44% greater than in regular session. 


1b. The summer session average enrollment differs from that found in Chapter 
II. In the latter such an average enrollment was computed as would render 
9,834 student-enrollment-weeks of actually rendered service in the summer 
sessions whose average length was 9.7 weeks. j 
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7. CONTINUITY OF ATTENDANCE. Here is a striking unlikeness as 
between summer sessions and regular sessions. 
a. Of the regular sessions enrollment of 1921-2 approximately 
one fourth (26.23%) continued on in the summer session of 
1922. 


b. Of those enrolled in summer, 1922, nearly one fifth (19.79%) 
continued in the regular session of 1922-23. 


8. NUMBER OF GRADUATES. 

a. The mean number of 2-year graduates (for 58 regular ses- 
sions) ts 108.52; the corresponding figure for the summer 
sessions 1s 45.43. 

b. The mean number of 3-year graduates (for 14 regular ses- 
sions) 1s 12.47; the corresponding figure for the summer 1s 
10.14. 

c. The mean number of 4-year graduates (in 44 institutions) is 

26.91 in regular sessions, and 
9.75 im summer sessions. 


Thus the summer sessions, 25.7% as long on the average 
as are the regular sessions, are turning out, in comparison 
with the regular session, 
41.86% as many 2-year graduates, in 58 institutions; 
81.6% as many 3-year graduates, in 14 institutions; 
36.2% as many 4-year graduates, in 44 institutions ; 
41.84% as many graduates, in 60 institutions, or more 
than a proportional per cent of their total enrollment, as based 
on time-lengths of sessions. From four of these institutions 
were graduated, in regular session, 11 persons with the 
Master’s degree; no masters were graduated from a summer 
session. 


9. PURPOSES. 
a. Statutory, the same for all sessions. 
b. Admuinistrative— 


1) For regular session: Pre-service education for teachers; 
2) For summer session: In-service education of teachers. 


C. Discussion of Findings 


1. The problem of educating professionally the teachers of a state 
is a unit problem. It concerns the whole body of the teachers of the 
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whole state. While those students in summer are predominantly more 
mature, and have already had in majority of cases teaching experi- 
ence, yet the essential problem for the state is that, of getting all the 
teachers, both pre-service and in-service, properly prepared for the 
work committed to them. Hence, is not the administration of the 
summer session by the same board and under direction of the same 
executive likely to be more conducive to this end than any other ar- 
rangement? 


2. Whatever else may be said of the summer session teachers, they 
are probably nearly as highly qualified,® in matters of education, as 
those teaching in regular session. An average of seventy-three per 
cent of them serve in both sessions. Our data tell us nothing of the 
qualifications of those 31% who are brought in as new, as separated 
from those of regular session. In view of there being brought in many 
superior teachers, there is not likely much, if any, deterioration of 
teaching staff quality. 

Although the teachers’ load, reported as “usual” by the presidents of 
these teachers’ colleges, is 16.41 hours per week, as contrasted with 
17.54 hours a week, as reported by the teachers as carried themselves 
in five of these institutions, the difference is negligible, when con- 
sidered in the following light: 


a. When reduced to clock-hours these loads become, respectively, 
1) 14.12 hours per week, as reported by the presidents of 
59 teachers’ colleges, and 
2) 13.71 hours per week, as reported by the teachers themselves 
in five such colleges. 


3. The courses offered in summer are reported, on the average, to 
be nearly the same as in regular session. Some of the institutions 
actually offer in summer every course (possibly excepting practice 
teaching) that is offered in any term of regular session. This policy 
is not universally prevalent, but when one notices the close identity? 
of offerings of courses in both summer and regular sessions, one 
realizes the excellence of summer opportunity, and, so far as courses 
are concerned, sees in early future full equivalence of opportunity, as 
between summer and regular session. 


4. The credits reported as possible to be earned—the “usual” stu- 


dent load—were 15 or 16 credit units per semester, though the mean 


1c. See page 147. 
2. See Tables 57 and 101, in Appendix. 
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possibly earnable was approximately 18. Practice in the State teachers’ 
colleges permits students to earn in summer approximately 11% more 
credit units than proportional amounts in regular session.* The justi- 
fication for this practice has been set forth in Chapter I.* 


5. In the weight of the teachers’ loads, the length of the recitation- 
hour, the preparation and recitation requirements demanded of the 
students, and the practical elimination of “auditors,” the summer ses- 
sion directors apparently endeavor to offer students as good oppor- 
tunities in the summer session as in the regular session. The length of 
class period here found, while nearly identical, with that of the regular 
sessions, is approximately 4 minutes longer than that reported in 
Chapter [V® and Chapter V®. The lengths there found are approxi- 
mately true for those five institutions, in view of the fact that they are 
almost identical in length when reported by students and by instructors. 
The reduction there is due to the fact that three of the five institutions 
used the 45-minute period in summer 1922. 


6, 7, 8. It must become significant at once what an important con- 
tribution to the professional education of teachers the summer sessions 
of the State teachers’ colleges are making. Though the resources 
of these colleges are much less in summer than in regular session, yet, 
summer sessions are enrolling a fourth more students. Although nearly 
three fourths of their total summer enrollment (73.77%) have not 
been in attendance the session just preceding, these colleges are graduat- 
ing a greater number of students in proportion to the enrollments and 
to the length of .the sessions, than they do in the regular session. 
While the regular session “graduates” 13.6% of its enrollment at the 
end of a 36 weeks session, the summer session “graduates” 4.5% of 
its enrollment at the end 9.33 weeks. This output is 28.2% of the 
per cent of enrollment graduated greater, than if the number of the 
graduations were only exactly proportional to the per cent of enroll- 
ment graduated in the regular session. Disregarding enrollment, the 
summer session output is 42% of the total for all other terms of the 
regular session in way of total number of graduates. 

The foregoing comparison of outputs of the summer and of the 
regular sessions is not to imply that the summer session graduates have 


See Table 101, in Appendix. 
See page 22, b. 
See Table 54, in Appendix. 
See Table 81, in Appendix. 
See Table 8, in Appendix. 
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attended the teachers’ colleges only in summer. Some cases were found 
which present the following sequences of attendance: (1) Summer 
attendance twelve weeks, teaching the following session, attendance 
again the next summer, teaching again the session following, and then 
a 48-weeks continuous attendance, ending with graduation from a two- 
year curriculum; (2) summer attendance, teaching the following ses- 
sion, and then a 60-weeks continuous attendance, ending with gradua- 
tion from a two-year curriculum, etc. 

Supplementary data secured from 51 of the institutions enumerated 
and given below indicate that comparatively few summer session 
graduates have attended the teachers’ colleges only in summer, that a 
significant proportion of regular session graduates have done some of 
their work in summer and that very few are in continuous attendance 
throughout all the sessions of each of the years from entrance to four- 
year graduation. The data referred to are as follows: 


1) Number of regular session graduates, 1921-22............ B24) 
2) Number of summer session graduates, 1922.............. Peay! 


3) Number of: summer session graduates, 1922, in at- 
tendance in the regular session just preceding summer 
BES SON CEAMU ATION NG 99 a5) oe evs cio ecto oss ne oh roe oe nes 1,401 
er aE AO Ay 2.337 3 ns, eno oa he ROE ora 59.9 


4) Number of 1922 swmmer graduates, who, though not in 
attendance the preceding regular session, probably did 
some of their collegiate work in some preceding regular 


EET T linge be W Beh, OW gear a i AE Re Sa ares fue 2 iF o 924 

Det nie Ce AS Ol 2,507. cas hee dura eae ees 39.5 
5) Number of 1921-22 regular session graduates who did 

some of their collegiate work in summer session........ 1,922 

Werrcetit tee ae OND Alois soy fa dete oe oe viene ete tate see 36.9 


6) Number of graduates at all graduation times in regular 
session of 1921-22 and in summer of 1922 who had done 
four years credit in three years time, due to use of 


SHTIPCL SES SIO TSia MEP A aiakatee sdk eras Nees ena aan taer ei 289 
Pert een SO SOL 1552.0. vedas Dudas eee eet ee 8S oe 3.8 


The actual mean number of students, continuing after regular ses- 
sion on in summer session, is 230 (26.23% of 893); that of students 
continuing on after summer session into regular session, is 223 
(19.79% of 1,129)—almost the same number, but a different pro- 
portion. 
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D. Correspondence 

Quotations from letters, from presidents of State teachers’ colleges 
to the writer, on the relation of the summer session to the regular 
session: 


i 


2. 


9. 
10. 


i 
1Z: 


“The summer session at —---————— is the same® as the other 
sessions of the year except that there are more students to teach.” 


“The summer session is an integral part of the school year at 
our institution, the only difference® in work being that we have 
in the summer about two hundred students who take review 
courses for the state examinations. . . . There is a small group 
working for certificates in home economics.” 

“The summer quarter, the fourth quarter in our organization, 1s 
identical in every respect® with any other quarter of the year 
except in numbers.” 

“The summer session is administered as a part of the institution,’ 
but does not have to be so maintained, and sometimes it has not 
been so maintained.” 

“A number of summer sessions should cover all work that is 
given in the regular session, so that teachers in service might, 
with summer work, progress from their life certificate towards 
their degree.” 

“Our summer session is really a regular part®’ of our regular 
session.” 

“Our summer session is in every sense a half semester of the 
regular year.§ Organization, courses, standards, faculty are 
identical with the regular year, except that the size of the faculty 
is increased. The members of the faculty are all on the eleven 
months’ basis, which includes the summer school.” 

“The summer session of .... is exactly the same® as other 
sessions. ‘The president is in charge, the budget is the same in 
plan and in size of salary. It is in every sense a regular service, 
having the same program, the same system of receptions, the 
same number of weeks, and closes with graduation of a class the 
same as other terms. It charges the same fees and gives the 
same credit in every course.” 

“The summer session is really an added quarter.’ 

“Our summer session is a part of our regular work. We offer 
the same couwrses* during the summer that we offer, during 
the remainder of the year.” 

“Full quarter of equal dignity and value.’’* 

“Our institution is organized on the four-quarter basis. This 
makes the summer quarter a part of the regular plan’ with the 
work organized on the same general basis® both academically and 
professionally.” 


8. Italics mine. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 
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“The summer session is exactly half a semester or 9 weeks. 
Every course given is on the same basis® as the courses of the 
regular session.” 


“Our summer session is one quarter of the regular session.® The 
enrollment is much larger, and the courses cover a broader field.” 


“Our summer session is one quarter’s work given in the same 
way as any other quarter, with the same credits® as any other 
Higay (ene Our practice school continues as usual, and many 
people who have heretofore done their academic work during 
the summer quarters return to complete their practice teaching.” 


“Our summer term is itdentical® with any other term.” 


“Exactly like® other quarters of the year, except that now (not 
so before) a special item of our appropriation bill is for summer 
quarter instructors.” 


“This teachers’ college has four sessions, fall session, spring 
session, winter session, summer session, all comprising con- 
tinuous sessions. A student may begin the Freshman year in 
the spring session or the summer session or any other session. 
We have the same curriculum for one session as we have for 
another .... A healthy man or woman entering at the beginning 
of any term can earn the bachelor’s degree in twelve terms. It 
is just as regular’® to attend four terms in a year as to attend 
three terms.” 


“What is the relation of summer session to the regular session? 


“Teachers: 


“Our school year is divided into four quarters of 12 weeks each. 
The summer quarter is sub-divided into two half-terms of six 
weeks each. There is also a half term running parallel to the 
last half of the spring term for the benefit of teachers of seven- 
month schools. 

“Ail of our teachers in the regular faculty teach at least one of 
the two summer terms. Eight of them last summer taught both 
half terms. Three of them taught neither because they wisht 
to go to school. 

“The courses taught in the summer half-terms ar chiefly the 
full courses taught in the regular terms, namely, sixty lessons 
each. In order to accomplish this in the summer half terms our 
afternoon program is made a duplicate of the forenoon program 
and students regularly recite twice a day in each of the two 
subjects that they regularly take. 85 per cent of our program 
consists of these full courses; besides, we hav a number of half- 
credit courses and quarter-credit courses that ar taken by many 
of our students. 


9. Italics mine. 
10. Italics mine. 
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“Attendance: 


“The attendance in our summer school is much larger than in 
any of our regular terms; for example, during the last summer 
‘we had 862 new students in the mid-spring half-term, 2,487 in 
the first summer half-term, and 921 in the second summer half- 
term. The average attendance during the last regular year was 
about 810. This fall it is 1,010. 


“This greatly increast attendance in the summer terms makes it 
necessary for us to employ about 50 additional instructors who 
ar obtained from the staffs of other normal schools and colleges, 
and from the superintendents, high school principals, teachers, 
and supervisors of this and other states. 


“The dominant purpose of the students attending here is various. 
About one fourth of them ar inexperienst high-school graduates 
who propose to teach the following fall in country schools. They 
hav obtained certificates and employment and come to the normal 
school to get special help in class management, in the school room 
arts, and in the subjects in which they feel themselves deficient. 
They throng our classes dealing with methods in the elementary 
school subjects. 


“A second fourth consists of teachers of one or more years’ 
experience who, under the certificating law of ————— are re- 
quired to attend a normal school for eighteen weeks in order to 
secure a renewal of their certificates. 


“The other half of the school consists of student who ar look- 
ing forward to normal-school diplomas. Some of these attend 
during the regular year. Most of them, however, ar activ 
teachers who use One or both of the summer half-terms to accu- 
mulate credits towards graduation. 


“The Teaching Load: 
“The regular teaching load of our instructors, the length of class 
hours, and the general organization of the school is the same in 
summer terms'* as in the regular term. In other words, our 
summer school is a real school; it is not a chautauqua, nor a 
teacher’s convention, nor a teacher’s institute. It is a place for 
genuin hard work.” 


20. “Our summer session is organized with a director and is quite 
distinct from our regular session. Of course, the summer session 
is under the control of the same college officials as the regular 
session. I mean by that that it is under the control of the Board 
of Directors and the President of the College just as the regular 
session is.” 


The foregoing quotations from letters sent voluntarily by the presi- 


11. Italics mine. 
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dents of teachers’ colleges, when they returned filled the question 
blanks, indicate administrative policies actuated by— 


1) 


2) 
3) 


an urgent ideal on the part of the presidents of teachers’ colleges 
to make the summer session offer students attending it oppor- 
tunities equal in all respects to those enjoyed by regular session 
students ; 

a sincere attempt to realize that ideal ; 

a tendency to pass from the traditional 9-months “regular ses- 
sion” to a 12-months “regular session,” the latter having four 
quarters of 3 months each. 


The writer comntends the practice at Oshkosh, Milwaukee, Platte- 


ville, 


Wisconsin; Ypsilanti, Kalamazoo, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan ;—at 


all which institutions members of the faculty are employed on a 12- 
months basis, but are given leave on full pay every third summer to 


attend summer school themselves, thus insuring continuing growth 
on part of those who teach in those teachers’ colleges. 


E. Summary 


Of the relations of the summer sessions to the regular sessions in 
State teachers’ colleges it may be said: 


i 


ioe 


The summer sessions are administered under authority of the 

same boards of control as are the regular sessions ; 

They are directed by the same person as executive in 82.8% 

of the institutions numbered I to LVIII inclusive; 

They are manned by 73% the same teaching staffs (the total 

summer-session teaching staffs being, on the average), 

a) but slightly less well qualified than are the regular session 
teaching staffs,’? and 

b) about $40 per month less well remunerated ;”* 

They offer for diploma and degree credit courses of about 94% 

identity,— 

a) with admission requirements slightly more lenient,™* 

b) with training school opportunities’® very much less well pro- 
vided, but 

c) with graduation requirements’® quite as high; 


12. See page 147. 

13. See page 142. 

14. See pages 83-87. 

15. See pages 52-53; 74-78; 121. 
16. See page 87. 
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They make it possible to earn slightly more credit in proportion 
to time, in number of semester hours; 

They load the teachers in clock-hours hardly more heavily than 
the regular sessions ; 


They are in operation 26% as long’ as are the regular session ; 


They require, according to the statements of their presidents, as 
thorough work by students ; 


They enroll 26.36% more students than are enrolled in regular 
session ; 

They offer almost the same or equivalent opportunities (except 
in practice teaching’®) to a student-body quite unlike in per- 
sonnel that of regular session and having as many students who 
had not been enrolled in regular session as were actually in 
attendance in regular session ; 


They graduate with two-year, three-year and four-year diplomas 
4.5% of the average student-body, while the regular sessions 
graduate 13.6% of their average student-body ; the average num- 
ber graduated in summer is 42% of the average number grad- 
uated at close of all terms in regular session. 


Their statutory purpose is not found to be different from that 
of the regular session ;1® the major administrative purpose shifts 
from that of pre-service education of teachers in regular session 
to that of in-service education of teachers in summer session. 


F. Proposal 


As consequent upon data presented in this and previous chapters 
and as influenced by the purposes of the summer session work set 
forth in Chapter VII,*° it seems reasonable that the relation of the 
summer session should be, as nearly as the needs of the different groups 
of students justify, identical with that of the regular session: 


gas aerial Ley ie 


In financial support, 

In administration, 

In quality of teaching staffs, 

In courses of study and curricular opportunities, 
In quality of work done by students, 

In opportunities for graduation. 


17. See Table 101, in Appendix. 
18. See pages 52-53; 74-78. 

19. See page 217. 

20. See pages 235-237. 
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CHAPTERS Il 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 
AS AFFECTED BY VARIOUS FACTORS 


A. Introduction 


The problem of this chapter is to ascertain and state the purposes 
for which the summer sessions have been, and are, conducted in State 
teachers’ colleges. The growth of summer sessions in enrollmentst 
and importance has been very rapid. To know the purposes funda- 
mental in summer session work will help one comprehend this great 
movement which is making so significant a contribution to the pro- 
fessional education of American teachers. 

The factors here investigated, as affecting summer session purposes 
in state teachers’ colleges, are: 


1. Historical 

Statutory 

The influence of educational writers and theorists 
Administrative purposes 

The purposes of students 

The needs of students 

The States’ needs for teachers. 


th Bt A 


The sources of data used will be indicated as we proceed. Some 
of the data were secured by use of question blanks filled by the 
presidents of 66 institutions. The questions asked will be quoted in 
this chapter, as their answers are used. 


B. The Findings 
1. Historical. 
a. Old bulletins and catalogs of these institutions. 
From a few documents of this type representative extracts, bearing 
on the early purposes of summer sessions in state teachers’ colleges, 
are quoted ; 


1) San Marcos, Texas, Annual catalog, session 1906-7: 


“SUMMER SESSION 


“It is the purpose of a Normal School to raise the standard of 
the teaching profession in its State. To do this its advantages 


1. See page 18. 
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must be extended, not only to those young people who con- 
template entering the profession, but also to the men and women 
who have already entered it and who, though unable to lose a 
year from their work, desire the opportunity for educational 
advancement. Such opportunity the Summer Session of the 
Normal School offers. For three summers the Southwest Texas 
State Normal School has successfully met the needs of these 
student-teachers, and it now makes its announcement for the 
Fourth Summer Session. 


“THE WORK 


“Tt is the purpose of the Summer Session to provide for the 
needs of these five classes of teachers: 


1. Those who wish to prepare for the usual examinations for 
State certificates. 


2. Those who have attended, or expect to attend, the Normal 
a part of the regular year, and desire in the Summer Ses- 
sion, either to complete, or to prepare for, one of the courses 
of the regular curriculum. 


3. Those who find it inconvenient to attend the regular session 
of the Normal and desire, by attending succeeding terms of 
the Summer Session, to prosecute one of the regular courses 
of study prescribed for a State Normal certificate or diploma. 


4. Those who wish to take such reviews or advanced work as 
will aid them in their teaching. 


5. Teachers holding First Grade certificates from other State 
Normal Schools, and desiring their renewal.” 


Charleston, Illinois, State Normal School Summer 1903 Bulletin: 


“The demand on the part of teachers and students for an oppor- 
tunity to study during a part of the summer vacation justifies 
the state normal school in offering a short term of work during 
this time. The large attendance and enthusiastic work done 
in this school during the previous summer sessions fully war- 
rant their continuance. 


“The subjects offered are, with a single exception, those that 
are given in the regular curriculum. In some courses, however, 
the professional element is emphasized more than during the 
regular school year. In addition to this, there are the usual 
courses in general and special method, with opportunities for 
observation and teaching in the model school. The programs 
are so arranged that the students may recite twice a day in 
most subjects, thus accomplishing in a term of six weeks the 
work of twelve weeks. In the courses that meet only once a 
a day, a half credit may be gained. As a rule not more than 
four recitations a day should be undertaken. By this arrange- 
ment the work is designed to meet the needs of both teachers and 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 
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students who wish to make up work in their courses. In every 
case where satisfactory work is done, credit will be given on the 
regular course of study.” 


Summer Announcement, The West Texas State Normal College, 

Canyon, Texas, 1912, p. 4: 

“The courses will be divided into two general groups— 

(a) “review courses, to prepare for examinations,” “offered for 
nine weeks” ; 

(b) “credit courses,” for “those who wish to increase their 
scholarship and to receive credit” “for summer work,” 
“during the entire twelve weeks” (one quarter). 

Consulting the summer bulletins, in their references back, reveals 

this to have been the plan from the first summer school, 1911. 


First Prospectus of West Texas State Normal College, 1910, 
pp. 35, 38. 

“The main purpose of the normal school is to prepare teachers 
for the schools of the State.” ‘It is a fixed policy to run the 
Normal practically all the year round.” 


Bulletin No. 20, West Texas State Normal School, Canyon, 
Teras, 1920,°p. 7: 

“The work of the summer school has been equivalent to that of 
any quarter of the regular session, so that teachers are able from 
summer to summer to do one third of the work of the regular 
academic year.” The college opened 1910, and has had a summer 
school and summer normal each summer since. 

“The summer normal is conducted for those who wish to prepare 
for the state examination, as conducted by the State Department 
of Education, It offers a review of various common school 
branches, covering fully the subjects prescribed by law.” 


The Central State Normal School, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, 

Summer Term, 1901, p. 3: 

“Purpose of summer school is to meet the needs of the follow- 

ing classes: 

“1. Those working for credits on the Rural School Course; 

“2. Those working for credits on the Graded School Course; 

“3. Those working for credits to apply on a Life Certificate 
Course; 

“4, Those wishing to review certain subjects preparatory to 
county or state examinations ; 

“5. Those now teaching in the public schools of the State and 
who desire to better prepare themselves for their work.” 
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7) Bowling Green, Ohio, Summer School Bulletin, 1915, No. 3, 


ppes, 910s 

“Six classes of students will be considered in the organization 
of the summer term courses: 

“Superintendents and supervisors ; 

“College graduates who wish work in educational and profes- 
sional subjects ; 

“Graduates of first grade high schools with teaching experience; 
“High school graduates with no teaching experience; 
“Experienced teachers with less than four years of high school 
training ; 

“Students with no teaching experience and with less than four 
years of high school training. 


“FUNCTION AND SCOPE OF THE NORMAL COLLEGE. 


“In order to furnish adequate training for all classes of teachers, 
the State Normal College maintains for the following courses: 
“A two-year diploma course for rural teachers; 

“A two-year diploma course for grade teachers in city and village 
schools, permitting emphasis on primary or grammar grade 
work in accordance with the needs of such teachers. 

“A two-year diploma course in each of four especial subjects. 

“A four-year course leading to the B. S. Degree in Education 
for teachers in secondary schools. 

“A four-year course leading to the B. S. Degree in Education 
for Supervisors, Superintendents and Principals. 

“Students enrolling in the summer terms should so choose their 

work that it will count for the completion of one of these 

courses.” (The college also in summer offered courses for those 
high school students who wanted to earn that type of credit.) 


Tenth Bienmal Report of the Louisiana State Normal School, 
Natclutoches, La., 1904, p. 4: 

(First Summer Term was held in 1903.) 

“The first summer term began June Ist and continued sixteen 
weeks, closing September 16th. 

“The results were satisfactory. The enrollment was 418. The 
weather was good. The health of students was fully up to the 
record of any fall or winter term. 

“Many teachers, some approaching middle age and a few past 
middle life, who could not attend training school at other time 
of year, entered the Normal School for the first time; and, after 
four months of study and observation, went back to their schoois 
in the parishes filled with new thoughts, and equipped with new 
standards of school work. 
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“That they found the summer work happy and satisfactory, is 
shown by the fact that most of them have already arranged to 
return this summer (1904.) 


“The Normal School has a single function to perform; its sole 
purpose is to train teachers for the schools of Louisiana.” 


9) Normal College Bulletin, Dillon, Mont., April, 1903, p. 1: 


10) 


11) 


“The Montana State Normal College. 

“Made a four-year institution, with power to grant degrees (by 
State Board of Education), 1903. 

“Purpose of the offering of the degree is: 

“To encourage those who are able to pursue a more extended 
course than is usually required in a normal school, and thus give 
them a broader culture and fit them for more responsible posi- 
tions ; second, to give those who do this the technical recognition 
to which they are justly entitled. 

“To emphasize this object, the name “college” is taken as one 
more nearly befitting an institution of this character. While 
strictly professional in aim, the Normal College recognizes the 
importance of that breadth of culture associated with an academic 
degree, when legitimately and properly conferred. 

“Nothing is further from the purpose, however, than any idea 
of entering upon the field of the general college. The institu- 
tion was established for the purpose of training teachers and there 
is no intention of offering general college courses.” 


Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, Rhode Island, 
Summer Session, 1918: 


“Tn establishing the summer session upon what is believed to be a 
permanent basis, the trustees are merely putting into effect what 
they have long considered as an added step in the development 
of the institution. 

“The choice of subjects to be offered has been made dependent 
on expressed desires of teachers as well as on the known needs.” 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich., Swmmer 
Quarter, 1900, p. 5: 


“By action of the State Board of Education taken March 21, 
1899, the work has been reorganized and divided into four terms 
or quarters of twelve weeks each, begining about the first of 
January, April, July and October, respectively. For the current 
year the summer quarter will begin July 2, 1900, and continue 
until September 21, 1900, full twelve weeks, making it the first 
regular summer session under the new arrangement.” 

P. 7: “As the courses of instruction offered during the summer 
quarter are given by the regular members of the College Faculty, 
credits in them may be earned in the same way as at any other 
time during the year.” 
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New Merico Normal University Bulletin, No. 27, October, 1911, 
Dag: 

“The primary purpose of the New Mexico Normal University 
is the training of teachers for the Public Schools of this terri- 
tory. It offers a variety of courses to meet the needs of various 
classes of persons: First, high school graduates who wish a 
full course in professional training and instruction fully equiv- 
alent to that of the best Eastern normal schools; second, persons 
who have not had the full high school course, and who desire 
academic work of high school grade in preparation for advanced 
normal work, or for college; third, those who are able to spend 
the time required for a full normal course, and who wish to 
prepare for county teachers’ examination; fourth, those who 
wish work in the common branches and especially in the English 
language as a preparation for teaching in the rural schools.” 


N. M. Normal Umi. Bulletin, No. 24, April, 1911, announced 
summer special opbortunities: 

“Strong faculty, every one a graduate and master in a chosen 
field; 

‘Laboratory sciences ; 

“Piano, Violin, Mandolin; 

“Practice Teaching ; 

“Folk songs and games; 

Social Late: 

“Pedagogy, Agriculture; 

“Domestic science and manual training; 

“Art and music; 

“Refund of railroad fare (Less $3) ; 


Sunumary of purposes, as stated in early catalogues and anounce- 

ments: 

a) nerular college or mortal Work. «1.15 oe atk aan ene 
Preparing teachers for schools of the state, 3 
Completion of college course, 2 
Preparation for college course, 1 
Opportunity to take work for graduation, 1 
Meeting needs of regular students, 1 
Doing one third more work in year, 1 
Work in education and professional subjects for college 
graduation, 1 
Work for H. S. graduates, having no experience, 1 
Work for students not graduates and having no ‘experi- 
ence, | 
Professional education for high school graduates, 1 
Professional education for non-graduates of high.school, 1 
Raising standard of teaching profession for beginning 
teachers, 1 
Review of advanced work, 1 
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Credit on rural school course, 1 

Credit on graded school course, 1 

Credit applying on life certificate course, 1 

Encouraging those able to pursue a more extended course 
than usually required in normal schools, 1 

Giving those doing this technical recognition to which they 
are entitled, 1 

Opening the college for another entire quarter of one 
Woah, bs 


Dy Tepe eae CATION ates WA eee Ee Sets toi iret ce OF 8 


Opportunity to study in vacation, 1 

Meeting needs of teachers, 1 

Better preparation for teaching, 1 

For superintendents and supervisors, 1 

For high school graduates having experience, 1 

For experienced teachers with less than four years high 
school education, 1 

Meeting known needs and expressed desires of teachers, 1 
Raising standard of teaching profession for teachers in 
service, 1; 


ee RS OR RIC ENO CS AIH S OVECW leach ors GS ae ois ued ee ea re 6 


Review for examinations, 5 
Renewals of certificates, 1 


Reports from presidents of State teachers’ colleges. 
In a question blank the presidents were asked: 


1) When was the first summer session, years ago, held in your 
institution? 


2) When did you first employ the term “summer sesston” as a 
part of your year’s work, in contrast with a separately or- 
ganized “Summer School’? 


3 What primary purposes did the first summer session seem to 
serve then in your State? 


1) Their replies show that the summer sessions in the State 
teachers’ colleges began 

ten (16.9%) before 1900; 

fourteen (23.7%), 1900-1904 ; 

twelve (20.4%), 1905-1909 ; 

sixteen (27.1%), 1910-1914; 

seven (11.9%), 1915-1919; 

Total 59 (100%). 


(No statement, 7 institutions. ) 
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2) These summer sessions were considered “as a part of the 

year’s work in contrast with a separately organized ‘Summer 
school’ ”— 

from the first, 27 institutions; 

changing after first summer session, 

1900-04, 2 institutions ; 

1905-09, 1 institution; 

1910-14, 9 institutions ; 

1915-19, 4 institutions ; 

1920-and since, 5 institutions; 

still separately organized, 3 institutions; 

change came gradually, 1 institution; 

no statement, 14 institutions. 


Total, 66 institutions. 


3) The primary purpose served by the first summer sessions 
years ago appear in frequencies (to the present presidents of 
the teachers’ colleges now) to be as follows: 

Bio REVUE GNG KCER CATON ears te ath ene ae eee 31 
(1) For examination for certificates, 15; 
(2) Certification requirements, 5; 
(3) Credits toward higher certificates, 3; 
(4) Review of common branches, 3; 
(5) Requirements to make passing grades in certain sub- 
jects, 1s 
(6) Certificates for rural leechers, 
(7) Combined with institute work, 


er 
. we 


b) Regular college or normal work hf 


(1) Credit toward diplomas, 3; 

(2) Degree work, 2; 

(3) Some regular normal work for credit, 2; 

(4) Courses for regular students, 1; 

(5) Regular courses with credit, 1; 
(6) Regular quarter of the year, 1; 

(7) Continuation of regular session, 1; 
(8) Making up failures of regular session, 1; 

(9) Shortening period of study, 1; 

(10) Accommodation of students, 1; 

(11) Better teacher training, 1; 

(12) Professional courses to large numbers, 1; 
(13) Familiarity with main things in education, 1; 
(14) Training more teachers, 1; 
(15) More and better training, 1; 
(16) Preparation of teachers, 1; 
(17) Inspiration, 1; 

(18) As an institute, 1. 
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(1) Training in service, 3; 

(2) Courses for teachers, 2; 

(3) Professional improvement, 2; 

(4) Special opportunity for teachers to study, 1; 

(5) Convenience of teachers, 1; 

(6) Professional help to young teachers, 1; 

(7) Better education for teachers, 1; 

(8) School for teachers in vacation, 1; 

(9) Help for teachers who were entirely without train- 
Le I 

(10) Giving teachers in field additional training in subject- 
matter and methods, 1. 


d) Training conductors and instructors for teachers’ 
ULMNISTES 5 Sous co ea ago HOOnS SOG OOO 5 On HOO oo oorn's 


c. Another question asked the teachers’ college presidents in the 
question blank was: What movements in your state, social, poltical, 
or otherwise, have affected the purposes for which your institution's 
summer session is conducted? 


A summary of the frequencies of their replies is here given (some 
mentioning more than one) : 


1) 


A majority of these 66 presidents apparently are not cognizant 
of any such movements (‘‘None,” 24; blank, 12) ; 
Certification requirements, 11; 

General demand for trained teachers, 6; 

Law of 1909 (in his state, now obsolete), 1; 

Salary schedule, 2; 

Improvement of teachers in service (?), 1; 

Four-year course, 1; 

Movement for standardization, 1; 

“Progressive” movement beginning 1910, 1; 

Law calling for college credits for renewal, 1; 
Requirement of 6 weeks professional study for all beginners, 
since 1915, 1; 

General demand for better schools, 1; 

General tendency toward broader education, 1; 
Educational survey, 1; 

Improved educational conditions, 1; 

Increased educational standards, 1; 

No state support—only $10 fee, 1; 

Health movements, Americanization, war-time demands, 1; 
Purposes educational, 1; 

Elimination of district summer schools, 1; 

“A wonderful summer climate,” 1. 
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d. Another question asked the teachers’ college presidents was: 
Did the summer session movement in your state arise in response to 
demands from within or without the teaching profession? 


It is the judgment of these presidents that the summer session move- 
ment arose in response to movements, as per the following reports: 


(1) From within the teaching profession, 47 (71.2%) ; 
(2) From without the teaching profession, 4 (6.1%) ; 
(3) From both, 3 (4.5%) ; 
(4) No report, 12 (18.2%). 


The demands influencing from without were 


(1) The State Board of Education, 4; 

(2) County Superintendents, 3; 

(3) Certification laws, 3; 

(4) Law, 1; 

(5) State Superintendent of Education and President of Teachers’ 
College, 1, 


e. Another question: Im response to what sort of demands in 
your state did the first summer sessions in your institution come about? 
(Check right answer below.) 


(1) Public demand 

(2) Legal enactment 

(3) Certificate requirements 

(4) Resolutions of teachers associations 

(5) Zeal of certain educational leaders 

(6) Voluntary decision of the management of your institu- 
tion : 

(7) Demands from teachers themselves 

(8) Initiative of associations not composed of teachers 

(9) Other demands (write it) 


A summary of the frequencies of replies of 57 presidents is as 
follows (some of them checking more than one demand) : 


(1) Voluntary decision of the management of the institution, 33 
(2) Demands from teachers themselves, 31 

(3) Certificate requirements, 30 

(4) Zeal of certain educational leaders, 22 

(5) Legal enactment, 8 

(6) Resolutions of teachers’ associations, 7 

(7) Public demand, 7 

(8) Initiative of associations not composed of teachers, 0 

(9) Other demands, 0 
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2. Statutory. 


a. A question answered by 54 of 62 presidents: Have your summer 

Session purposes ever been stated by statute? Replies: 

No, 53 (84.1%) 

Yes, l 
The “yes” is hardly such, as the statute merely was “in effect to provide 
for the continuance of the work of the regular nine months session, 
but especially to subserve the needs of the rural school teachers.” 
(Quoted from correspondence.) Four other institutions from the 
same state replied ‘‘no,”’ and one did not report, all in that state being 
governed by the same general law and under the same board of 
control. 


b. The “legal enactment,” in 1, e, (2) above, merely refers to legal 
provision for the extension of the regular session to include summer in 
the case of certain institutions. It is in no way a statement of the 
purpose of the summer session as such. 


c. Statutory recognition. Fifty-three (53) of the 62 presidents who 
furnished data concerning the relation of the summer session to the 
regular session in the matter of financial support stated that their chief 
source of summer session support was “the state,’ or “state appro- 
priations,” or “‘legislative appropriations,” or “millage tax,” or “taxa- 
tion,” or “state tax,” or “City Board of Education,” evidencing the 
recognition of the summer session in a legal way, but without a legal 
statement of the purpose of the summer session as such. 

We find no statutory statement of purposes of the summer session, 
other than those set forth in the charters for these institutions for the 
regular session, which are repeated in d below. It is quite probable 
that the legislatures had in view no other purposes, in making financial 
provision for these summer sessions than the extension of the oppor- 
tunities to be had in the teachers’ colleges through larger realization, by 
use of more time, of those purposes named in the charters under which 
said institutions were operating. 


d. The charters of the teachers’ colleges show that the original sta- 
tutory purpose for the establishment of these institutions was that of 
professionally educating teachers for the public or common school, 
through enabling them to acquire’: 


lb. See Chap*er II, pp. 36-37. 
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1) A mastery of the theory and art of teaching and of managing 
schools ; 

2) A mastery of the subjects that make up the curriculum of a 
common school education ; 

3) A knowledge of the rights and duties of citizens ; 

4) A knowledge of the fundamental laws of the State and the 
Nation. 


e. The requirement that teachers attend summer school. The 
writer asked 62 presidents of state teachers’ colleges this question: 
What are the legal requirements in your state in the matter of summer 
session attendance? Their replies follow: 


No requirements, 38; 

High school graduates to attend 6 weeks, 3; 

All teachers to attend for renewal, 2; 

Non-high-school graduates to attend 9 weeks each year, 2; 
High School graduates to attend 9 weeks each year and normal 
graduates 9 weeks once in each 5 years, 2; 

All teachers to attend 8 weeks every 3 years, 2; 

Second grade certificate holders to attend 18 weeks, 2; 

To earn Ist class certificate, 12 weeks, 1; 

To earn 2nd class certificate, 6 weeks, 1; 

All teachers required to attend, 1; 

High School graduates to attend once only, 1; 
Only required for 2nd grade certificate holders, 1; 

Those seeking life certificates to attend summer school, 1; 
All to attend 6 weeks, periodically, 1; 

No report, 5. 


A checking up of these replies, by reference to the school laws of 
the states, shows the ‘‘requirements” for attendance at summer session 
to be somewhat even less stringent than this foregoing report would 
seem to indicate. In many cases certain professional elements of 
credit are required for certain certificates. These credits may in many 
cases be earned in regular session, as well as in summer session. 


3. The Influence of Educational Theorists. 


Apparently, the summer session movement, as such, has been little 
influenced by those educational theorists whose writings are held in 
high regard by a large number of educational workers. Consultation 
of the works of such men as Dewey, Russell, Bagley, Snedden, Strayer, 
F. M. McMurry, Monroe, Cubberly, C. H. Judd, Kilpatrick and others 
reveals that, for the most part, they have had nothing to say about the 
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purpose served by the summer session movement. Only the following 
approximations to statements of purposes have been found: 


a. Monroe’ discusses the summer session as purposing— 


to divide the year into four quarters, and 

to provide for continuous sessions in the institution. 
Kilpatrick*: ‘‘These three things then, at least, our summer school 
means: a strategic distributing point for educational ideas, a 
professional spirit based upon professional study, and a great 
step forward toward the democratic opportunity for self-realiza- 
tion,” 


Administrative Purposes. 

a. Fifteen summer session purposes* ranked in values of O to 15 
points, according to importance attached to them by 54 sum- 
mer session directors of state teachers’ colleges: 


Mean ranking by 
58 directors 
Rank Purposes Points out of 
possible 15 
1) To earn credit toward graduation from normal 
Scheel or teachers: colleve ia ct. oo ee 11.98 
2) To earn credit towards getting teachers’ certificate.. 9.7 
5) lontenew ie extend teachers \ certificates. 0. ek 
4) To.raise grade of certificates now held.......... 6.3 
5) To take courses to secure an increase in salary.... 48 
6) To make better preparation for teaching (no credit 
EMAIL Mes coats cintg a win a halite 6 6 Wowie) een Ors 4.4 
7) To meet requirements or wishes of school board or 
SUETICILEHCELI tr eit, hfe eles) Ba ae aes Nee: 44 
8) To take courses to prepare for position different 
POOGMLGAn MI yi Ot DIEVIOUSlY CI «oan. selena 4.4 
9) Review for teachers’ examination (elementary)... 4.4 
10) To earn credit toward graduation from liberal arts 
COUCRG Cig OUNCES Via ier nat 2B 9! ol uuaiog nd eng ARS) 
11) To take courses for personal culture (no credit)... 2.2 
12) To earn credit toward graduation from high school. 1.8 
13) To review for teachers’ examination (high school) 1.7 
14) To prepare for vocation other than teaching...... 0.8 
15) Other purposes— 
a) To inspire with educational hunger........... 0.26 
Del c.cara litexcertiiicate ns owe tase eae 0.26 
c) To make better preparation for teaching (credit 
EC SELEY Omen EE os hc a ahs ksh eee Te ee ee 0.26 


2. Monroe, P.: Cyclopedia of Education, Vol. V, pp. 451-2. 


3. Kilpatrick, W. H.: “What the Summer School Does,” Teachers’ College 


Alumni Bulletin, N. Y., August 12, 1921, p. 1. 
4a. See Chapter II, pp. 40-42. 
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Summary of 4, a: 


1) Earning, renewing, or improving certificates [using 


Runa’) Beet hace Sem Foon Mi paeystre arr aiien ror ne reer G 23.36 
2) Graduation from normal school or teachers’ college. 11.98 
3) In-service education [using items 6), 8), 15c)].... 9.06 
tyr Review) [using items 9) LO) tess sven. «eee e 6.10 
5) General academic [using items 10), 11), 15a)].... 5.76 
Ge Salatyuincrease!. aad s gael amon cedar uae ohe n 4.80 
PWG) Helene ed Ls ERT SRN Se, a Ry PINS Coe 2.60 


b. Purposes published in summer session announcements® : 


1) To provide work for credit toward diplomas awarded and 
degrees granted by the teachers’ colleges (54) ; 

2) To provide courses leading to certification (46) ; 

3) To provide professional help to those in service (32) ; 

4) To render special service to persons holding particular posi- 
Honse¢2.t0 17), 

5) To enable students to make up high school credits (7) ; 

6) To improve scholarship (6) ; 

7) Miscellaneous (7)— 
(a) To serve those who cannot attend regular sessions (3) ; 
(b) For high school graduates (3) ; 
(c) Special training in shorter time (1). 


c. Purposes stated in personal letters to the writer, from presidents 
of state teachers’ colleges, in reply to the question: “What is 
the real purpose of the summer session?” 


1) “In no respect different from the other quarters 
train teachers,” 


vig., to 


2) “The purpose of the summer session is to train teachers.” 


3) “The general purpose on the part of the members of the 
Legislature, the administration, and the bulk of the teachers, 
is to improve their knowledge of the subject to be taught, 
the skill and insight in the art of teaching, and this purpose, 
I think, is present in the mind of every student. In addition 
to this, many of our students are thinking of their profes- 
sional status. They wish to renew certificates, or to secure 
higher forms of certificates, or to secure diplomas, and de- 
grees, and ultimately better positions, better salaries, and 
other forms of professional advancement.” 


4) “The purpose of the summer session, as I see it, is very 
largely to provide courses for teachers who are not prepared 
to spend a regular winter session from the standpoint of 
finances, but must teach during the winter and study during 
the summer. In the main, those are the teachers also who 


4b. See Chapter II, pp. 38-40. 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


10) 
11) 


12) 


13) 


14) 
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will not take more than three quarters of work in order to 
prepare themselves for teaching, although there are some 
who continue afterwards and take the work required for the 
two-year professional courses.” 


“The purpose of the summer session is to offer opportunity 
to improve their qualifications for service; to offer to our 
enrolled students opportunity to do a part of their required 
work, and to provide opportunity for experienced teachers 
to complete a part of the requirements for the degree in 
elementary education. It offers also certain courses prescribed 
by the State of .... for persons from other states who desire 
to be certified as teachers in this state.” 


“T might say that the real purpose of our summer session is 
for the training of teachers in service.” 


“The purpose of the summer session is two-fold: First—to 
permit students to carry the regular work, and second—to 
provide extra classes for teachers in service: this work is 
needed for issuance and renewal of teachers’ certificates.” 


“With us, the purpose of our summer session is merely to 
give regular students and students who are filling teaching 
positions in the state an opportunity to doing a quarter’s 
work during the summer.” 


“The real purpose of the Summer Session is to give oppor- 
tunity to teachers already in service to continue their profes- 
sional study without loss of time. It also enables a student 
to complete a full four years’ course in three years of time 
by carrying the full four quarters each year.” 


“Full quarter of equal dignity and value.” 


“The purpose of the summer session: 

To give an opportunity to those teachers who are teaching 
throughout the regular year to attend college and receive 
credit toward any credential which they may be working out; 
To reach a great number of rural teachers who otherwise 
would not be in college.” 


“The real purpose of the Summer Session is to help every 
phase of the training of teachers for the common schools.” 


“The main purpose of the summer session is to give additional 
opportunity to teachers whose financial condition renders it 
possible for them to attend at any other time.” 


“Our summer session is intended for two purposes: 
a) To enable college students to take some regular college 
courses. 


b) To strengthen the scholarship of the teachers already in 
the field. 
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15) Summary of purposes thus given in personal letters: 


a) 1 Oo MeLD FeGChers 1 SEFIUCE amas Men os eee 


To provide additional opportunity to teachers whose 
financial condition renders it impossible for them to at- 


tend at any other time, 2 
To strengthen their scholarship, 1 


By affording opportunity for them to attend college and 


receive credits, 1 


By affording opportunity to do a quarter’s work in sum- 


mer, 1 
By providing extra classes for certificates, 1 
For “training in service,” 1 


By affording opportunity to improve qualifications, for 


service, l 


By affording opportunity for teachers to complete part 
of the requirements for degree in elementary education, 1 
To continue professional study without loss of time, 1 


b) To help regular students (pre-service) .............. 


Regular college work, 2 

Make 4 years in 3 years, 1 

Secure diplomas and degrees, 1 

Have opportunity to do part of required work, 1 
Have opportunity to do quarter’s work, 1 


Ce EOP? COP CHITIN. oo ca eae nara a Cee nies eee ie 


Courses offered for renewal of certificates, 1 
Courses offered leading to higher certificates, 1 
Courses for extra-state students, 1 


d) To improve knowledge of subject to be taught, and the 
skill and insight into the art of teaching.............. 


Other statements of purposes of the summer session, made by 
the presidents of the state teachers’ colleges in reply to a question 
in the question blank: What do you consider the primary pur- 
poses of your summer session at the present time? Their replies 


may be summarized, as follows: 


L)iin-service education of tegchersa, ics, ss acne oN ns ce eee 


“Training in service,” 7 

In-service preparation for degrees, 2 
In-service preparation for diplomas, 1 
More training for the teaching staff, 1 
Professional training for teachers, 1 


Provision for teachers at work to have advanced work, 1 
Opportunity for teachers to carry on their college educa- 


tion, 1 
Opportunity to rural teachers, 1 
Continuing of preparation, 1 


2) 
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Training for teachers in service during year, 1 

Help for teachers in service, 1 

Accommodation of teachers in service, 1 

Opportunity for employed teachers to broaden their educa- 
tion, l 

Opportunity for in-service teachers to further their profes- 
sional education, 1 

Further training for teachers now in service, 1 

Better preparation for in-service teachers, 1 

Special courses for rural teachers, 1 

Training teachers for public schools of state, 1 

Help for teachers in skill and knowledge, 1 

Opportunity for in-service teachers to complete higher 
courses, l 

Opportunity for teachers to improve professional prepara- 
tion, 1 

Keeping teaching force up-to-date, 1 

Provision for teachers who cannot attend in regular session, 1 
Opportunity for teachers in service to receive special train- 
ing, l 

Opportunity for teachers in service to continue work for 
degrees, 1 

Giving to teachers in the field additional training in subject- 
matter and in methods, 1 

Provision of certificate work for those in service, 1 
Provision of degree work for those in service, 1 

Liberal arts and professional courses for teachers, 1 
Providing to those in service professional progress, 1 
Professional training for teachers, 1 

Improving teachers in service, 1 

Opportunity for teachers to improve in vacation months, 1 
Professional advancement, 1 

Opportunity for teachers in service for further study, 1 
Opportunity for teachers in service to continue college educa- 
tion as in regular session, 1 

Preparing beginners for their first schools, 1 

Enrolling teachers in service to make professional and econo- 
mic, advancement, 1 


Pre-service education of teachers. .2 as eu ss een. » os.. er 


Work toward degrees, 3 

Similar to that of regular session, 3 

Work for diplomas, 2 

Pre-service, 2 

“Fourth quarter of the year,” 1 

Regular normal work, 1 

Regular students to continue work, 1 

Integral part of college course for regular students, 1 
Liberal arts and professional courses for regular students, 1 
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Continuation of regular session work, 1 
Hastening time of regular students for their education, 1 
Preparation of teachers, 1 

Part of regular work, 1 

Training elementary and secondary teachers, 1 
Regular college credit in preparing teachers, 1 
Shortening period of study, 1 

Credits toward graduation, 1 

Opportunity to students, 1 

Regular quarter of the year, 1 

Earning degrees, 1 

Opportunity to study, 1 


EC CCAINEOLVON, OF VEDLN EIS: nad. Kara nity s % tO es ce etee 7 


“Certification,” 2 

Review for examination, 1 

Credits for higher certificates, 1 

Credits for certificates, 1 

Certification of rural teachers, 1 

Opportunity for rural teachers to earn permanent credits to 
meet certification requirements, 1 


e. Summer session purposes as differentiated from regular session 
purposes. This was done by 50 presidents of teachers’ colleges 
in response to the question in the question blank: Jn what way 
do these summer session purposes differ from those of your 
regular session? These replies are briefly summarized as follows: 


1) General— 
No difference, 20 
Chiefly in regard to rural work, 1 
Only in regard to who attend, 1 
Difference in emphasis or proportion, 1 
Same, except in review courses, l 


2) Regular session— 
For graduation, 2 
Training prospective teachers, 2 
For in-service teachers as students, 1 
Larger number of students never taught, 1 
Only for making normal credits, 1 
Pre-service, 1 
3) Summer session— 
By cL HSCPUM LE Wainbe alia Sais Sear U's salu ee ae 9 
Greater number of courses for, 1 
Larger number needing help in primary methods, etc., 1 
Only in-service teachers attend in summer, 1 


Larger number mature teachers, 1 
Emphasis on helping in-service teachers, 1 
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More opportunity for those who began without normal 
school training, 1 

For elementary teachers only, 1 

More experienced teachers attend, 1 


Dd eer eS COON A sc a seo en R ae BAPE Smear card ATS ee eee Ho 3 


Meeting certification requirements, 1 
More students trying immediately to meet legal require- 


ments, 1 
Enabling high school students to prepare for examina- 
tions, | 

to OTe age tay SC eee ee Cs ER ee, ee ee Oke Jt aire if 


No set admission requirements, 1 

More students in professional courses, 1 
More emphasis on practical phases, 1 
Problems more real and definite, 1 
Students more experienced and special, 1 
Diploma work plus short courses, 1 
Greater emphasis on rural education, 1 


f. Summary of administrative purposes: (The letters heading 
columns refer to the preceding divisions of this section B, 4, a, 
b, c, d, e; the numbers are the values of purposes listed, as 
rank in points in a, and 
the frequency of references made through use of various 
phrases to designate summer session purposes in D, c, d, e) 


Total 
Rank Purposes a D ceed ena gbcwa, em by crrcne 
Value] % q% 


1) In-service education.....| 9.06 49 10 43 9 |120.06) 35.8] 40.2 
2) Review, and certificate..| 29.46 46 3 7 ..| 85.77) 24.5 19.7 
3) Graduation from normal 

school or teachers’ col- 

Le ER hits. Aino opec te, 2 19 Se 54 ee ROOR OlMhone 19.0 
4) Pre-service education....| ..... OME Me On | PO OnOOm Ons oH 
5) Genetalacademicn...),|) 09/00) Ouse eal dle (6) S54 
6) Salary increase......... IO ae ae Beg AW eet ie abe 


7) Other purposes......... sehr Zh rh eel WHO cicheaeed 3.9 
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While the conventional purposes of “certification” or “graduation 
from normal school or teachers’ college” might refer to either of the 
more fundamental purposes of “pre-service education” or “‘in-service 
education,” the foregoing represent the apparent relative emphasis of 
conception of purpose from the administrative viewpoint, as ascertained 
by the method employed. The administrative purposes are not found 
in any way to be inconsistent with previously found statutory purposes. 


5. Purposes, as stated by students, for attending the summer session. 
These were ascertained®™ in Chapter V. They are here recapitu- 
lated, as follows: 


Per cent 
Purposes of students 
To earn credits toward graduation from normal school 
Grateacwercm collec a maim ae teh Meri eee es hee SUS) 
Certification— (34.4% ) 
Lorenew omextend a teachers certiiicates..--55- 0. 16.5 
lorsecure of-extend 4 teachers ceruncate... 747-45. te 
Totraise grade. of scertitiedbemiins ass on con. a cee 6.4 
Other purposes—(30.9% ) 
To prepare better for teaching (no credit desired).. 10.8 
To earn credit toward graduation from liberal arts 
COUCLE OF TIN IVERSITV: .. ci) sins ie ea ass = s eebae sees 49 
To meet wishes of board or superintendent......... 2.4 
‘LO review tor a teachers. @xanigation..< <n. ssn a) 
To jneredse sa laty to ies acm au scne eis ax Ou sce we gers 2.0 
To dualtiy tora ditterent pesiniOtne... «1.0. sees. 20 
For personal satisfaction ONLY (no credit)....... 19 
TLO-earn: igi SChOOls Credits (2. mun citi nc. eae 1.6 
To prepare for a vocation other than teaching...... 1.0 
PO tb errr PORes %.teminacrais ater onmlans ake we ee anes 2.0 
AU OUAIT.. G eitiassrccik teh re bin: seem Ngee aaa hiciaie ns aaa eee ee OF 2 
IN PED OE Eciors Stir aietaaar hens RRORGISE Andee iver oat 2.8 


5a. See pages 168-169. 
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6. The needs of students, ascertained from study of student facts 
and characteristics, as affecting purposes for holding summer ses- 
sion. From the findings reported in Chapter V, the following 
facts are significant in the present connection: 


a. 


b. 


Nearly one third of these students have not completed four 
years high school (Table 66 and 69) ; 


Nearly two thirds of them have had little or no professional 
education (Table 67) ; 


Those attending the summer sessions are predominantly not 
beyond the first half of the first professional year of the col- 
legiate level (Table 70) ; 


Not over 1 in 8 has graduated from a normal training high 
school (Table 72) ; 


The great majority of them (Table 73) are teachers with 
some experience, but with little professional education (Tables 
aes 2 RL eg Nae ge 


They have taught, and are planning to teach in all the types 
of elementary schools and on all the grade levels of the ele- 
mentary field, and to some extent of the secondary field 
(Tables 74,075, /0.°7/, 7/6 and 79); 


They face the problems involved in meeting the require- 
ments for certification, and appreciate highly the value of 
standard professional education (Table 82; discussion p. 
188) ; 

They are mature students for the most part (Table 83) ; 
Those who taught last year did so at a median salary of 
$947; although this will be raised to $1,010 for next year, 
it costs them $84 to attend summer school; they remain in 
school not much over 6 weeks (Tables 86, 87 and 89) ; 


. Three fourths of the students have earned the money with 


which to come to summer school, and official aid to attend 
summer school is negligible (Tables 96 and 88) ; 


They come from families having an income of probably $225 
per member per year, and already one third of them contri- 
bute to the support of dependents (99, 98b, 94) ; 


Four fifths of these students will not continue in next regular 
session (Chapter VI, finding 7), probably for financial reasons 
(items i, j and k above) ; 
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on 


_ 


11. 


12, 
13. 


14. 


IE. 


Swe OND 


7. The States’ Needs for Teachers. 
a. Reference to State studies of teacher-preparation. 


Less than Four years One or more 


Groups studied by others: 4 years high years above 
high school school high school 
% % % 

1) N. Y. State rural teachers, 1921. 30.74° 49 178 20.527 
2) N. D.® rural teachers, 1916..... 42.60 49.20 8.20 
3) Mo. rural teachers, 1915....... 28.00 16.00) eee 
4) Kansas!° elem. teachers........ 9.00 84.00 5.80 
5) Kentucky elem. teachers"... ... 63.00 19.50 17.50 
6) Virginia!’ whites, elementary..... 19.70 35.90 44.40 
7) Montana!’ elem. teachers, 1922... 13.95 31.42 54.65 
UNVELAG Ore ation Seen cueu aers IRD) SY 40.74 26.84 
Our summer session students 34.30 11.10 54.60 


New certificates!* in N. Y. 
State 6922223) Acari 16.00 13.00 71.00 


. Derived from. Tables 43, 44, pp. 52-53, Rural School Survey of New York 


State, 1922, disregarding “No report.” 


. Table 44, p. 53, op. cit. 
. Derived from Tables 45, 46, 47, pp. 54, 55, op. cit. 


N. E. A. Commission Series Number Three, 1918, p. 5. 


Deas a: 
. Twenty-Third Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Public Instr., 


of Kansas, 1921-22, p. 339. 

Pub, Educ. in Kentucky. A Report by the Ky. Educ. Commission, 1922, 
pp. 53-54. 

See Table 66. 

Seventeenth Biennial Report of the Supt. of Pub. Instr. of Montana, 1922, 
joo WS), alley: 

From a paper by Geo. M. Wiley, Asst. Com. of Educ, N. Y. Teachers’ 
Credentials Issued. 

Va. Pub. Schools, Part I. Va. Ed. Com. and Survey Staff, p. 334. 
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b. N. E. A. Study of rural teachers for 1922-23.1% 


Percentage of rural teachers with training 
STATES beyond 8th grade 


(Omitting those not having 
4-year teachers’ Colleges) 


Less than teton2 2to4 4 years 

1 year years years or more 
Jaballesty tcl ieceor ap armored hac as an eae 43 19 a8} 15 
Walioritial nut eee ee a A. cs Ae 1 1 12 86 
Coloradokaneis b photine sls. ke es 18 9 15 58 
CSEOL CIA Mee ENCE Ae coh {xe setae 27 27 20 26 
TL INGISMeyas Ae ees Poetic ae 9 13 20 58 
TGtnae pote 2 Sa ARIES ote cee 10 20 14 56 
LOWA EL eee iis Seer Avi 8 11 64 
EGAN SAS eee eee SRE tE re poet tite 6 3 9 82 
ICCHCNCK YI eee eee eae Ae 27 14 26 33 
OS samc e et ee inte ned Aero 17 12 27 44 
Massachusetts. > yvien ae sani 2 3 17 78 
IMIG CATIA e arc acer. aciee AGG 12 12 13 63 
iN Bibs (61 ba Se 3 8 13 76 
IVNSSISSIp Diack ay se hee 6.4 snore wre 28 19 43 10 
IVIISSOTEne eee Mice chit os. eee 15 14 14 57 
Morttantapiee ctor sca ee 3 1 12 84 
ING Drala oer aonke erste: 10 if 11 72 
INGwe MExICOM.cr ue nee eee 1 7 18 74 
Nope Gt ce ato ee eee aan (aire a 7 8 18 67 
INGLE Carolinas saeee niet 17 17 23 43 
Orel da KOLANAe Meet ois res rere 3 io f 87 
ORTON PERE eh es Silly, Od 6 28 13 53 
(O) Gls tosnie ee ohne 58.3 a tee 10 16 20 54 
BR HOGe MLS Atte, a eRe eee oF lente goer roasts | her stegentns tran oer | ace ree RENEM 100 
South? Carolan. pee toca se 12 49 25 14 
Soytttiie ct OCA wana mete rate cua atta 11 11 26 Gy 
PU GXASIN SE ok, See eB hake ET ohne 16 19 De 38 
WAlieavatte lot chee OG Oe ICAO 8 14 28 50 
Washingtonian sect tec oie oe. 17 12 17 54 
West Var pinia oe pein arias Za 13 10 50 
WISCONSIN dat neeiaer trek ac are 1 9 13 77 

Average (31 States).......... 12.4 12.8 Wf 56.6 

Summer Session students!®..... .. 13.8 DS 17igo (s),5 1 


l6a. Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Trends in 1923, N. E. A., July, 1923, p. 100. 
16b. See Table 66. 
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c. “The Training of Teachers,’ from the “Seventeenth Annuat 
Report” of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching 2 496 

The following table shows “the proportion of teachers holding cer- 

tificates which in 1921 required at least the given amount of training”: 


Not At least At least 

High 4yearsof 2 years of 

STATES 10s 160 School High School Collegiate 

Graduates!®» Training!® Training!* 

% % Jo 

INT AN GAS Sant Prete eeoree es tote oe cones ot On ieee 87.5 AOS ied 
Galiforniameretr heron oncraaceere teeter fh 99.6 S555 
(Georpiamen wate a eae eee Seine 74.0 26.0 25.0 
Ie bei Atal bao acolo aade han GOA Conan 0.0 100.0 43.0 
LO washer eee tee ee oe Ee 0.0 100.0 30.0 
IKCANSAS eee enor eae ere 26.4 73.6 42.0 
Mowisiana ware eee ele oe ea Oe Wee: 84.7 67.1 
INassachusettsamper ees oo ore 1.0 99.1 85.9 
Michigans merit ix todtuce mets cineca: cee 28.3 (ats 53.4 
Mississippiaare tikes ok ie oe eine 76.4 23.6 4.3 
IWNSSOUTT rare eo roe eee 30.0 70.0 34.0 
Miontanacs entrar ee aa en rea PENAL 76.9 33.8 
INebraskattrs stern as eee eee enone 39.3 60.7 3.8 
ING walViexicolcceseicen vein er cree raises cre C220 27.4 17.9 
ING Wik OL Keepin ocho ercee eneoewa ne hehe Cron neato 0.0 100.0 82.0 
INontna@aro lina se nei reer temic. Syl es) 48.5 28 
North Dakotaerescnciies scr a re 38.3 Ola? 38.3 
ORI OMpe crane ne tees el eee tees 8.2 91.8 41.9 
Oklahoma Mico ten ter ae (sine) 26.7 ao) 
RMOdSLSlamd are ssanctmveseneeedee vere ieee 0.4 99.6 84.5 
SouthnCarolinas sae Smee one 40.0 60.0 35.4 
SouthieDakota saree oe ee wae ee Ore 38.9 61.1 34.3 
VAIS TT OTE ON arr py « inushtaxrnck ores itysieta Sterner 0.0 100.0 49.9 
WiestaNancinia sccm oc. ser rimetssl ag tame tem Cio SES 18.1 
WVSCOMSIN cee pts atk Grad. uarcinus ie Una OREN A 32.8 67.2 50.5 
Average (25 States!®¢ above quoted). Sonu O55 40.9 

Writtedkstates (4OkStates\ in mimeire nee tire alerenrcerae 78, giée 45 616e 
Our summer session! students.......... 34,3 O5a meal 


16b. School and Society, March 18, 1922, p. 304. 

l6c. Carnegie Foundation, Annual Report, 1922-23; Division of Educational 
Inquiry, pp. 56-59, 

16d. States in list used in original report, not having 4-year State teachers’ 
colleges used by us, are omitted from the number here reported. 

l6e. See Table 66. 
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The foregoing gives only percents of teachers who received the 
certificates in 1921 based on the requirements enumerated as effective 
in that year. If the percent shown in the average of the above second 
column of percents be reduced by reason of persons holding certificates 
of similar grade issued in previous years, when requirements for them 
were somewhat less, our summer session students would probably 
appear very similar to the group quoted. 


dy. Data furnished through correspondence with the State Depart- 
ments of Education to the writer, concerning new teachers. 


Furnished by normal | Furnished by liberal 


schools and teach- arts colleges and 
Needed ers’ colleges. universities. 
STATES 1922 
Number 
No % No. % 
INE ANIGAS He eya eee tee 1,000 100 10.0 100 10.0 
Galiormiave hace os 3, 700 1, 200 32.4 50 RS 
hudianaaep pee a oe 2,000 1,092 54.6 931 46.5 
Massachusetts........ 1, 700 600 Sons 400 2S}.5) 
Ocha See ee ee ae 3, 500 1, 300 Sif il 450 12.9 
Rhode sland. 2s... « 309 160 ul 7 50 IG) 7 
West Virginia........ 2,000 450 WG: 220 10.0 
Ota eae cee 14, 209 4,902 S485) 2,181 Seo 


d,. The annual need'** for new teachers is estimated to be a number 
ranging from 85,000 to 140,000 persons. Yet the total num- 
ber*’® graduated from teachers’ colleges and normal schools 
was, for 1921-22, only 26,747 persons, or possibly less than a 
third the number needed. 


e. Even of 1,027 cities!” reporting to the N. E. A. Salary Com- 
mittee, 21% were unable, 1922-23, to require normal school 
graduation for appointment to elementary schools. 


17a. Bagley and Keith, An Introduction to Teaching, New York, 1924, p. 294. 

t7b, U.S, Bursot Ed, Balk 1924 No. 10. p73, 

17c. Salaries and Salary Trends in 1923. Report of Salary Committee, July, 
1923, p. 50. 
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f. Summary: The States’ needs for properly educated teachers 
are urgent. Our Tables in 7, a, b, c, d, e, show that, in states 
which maintain teachers’ colleges, 


a. Probably one third of the teachers have a general education 
of less than high school graduation; 


b. Probably a second third have graduated from high school 
but have gone not much higher with their education; 


c. Probably a third third have gone in their education two or 
more years above that of high school graduation ; 


d. Apparently not one-third of the new teachers needed each 
year are furnished by the normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges; and 


e. Even all cities cannot yet require that all mew teachers shall 
be graduates of normal schools or teachers’ colleges. 


C. Discussion 


1. The last quarter of a century has witnessed a remarkable develop- 
ment of the summer session movement which had its very beginning 
fifty years ago. It has seen “summer schools” at first organized sepa- 
rate and apart, virtually independent of the other sessions, transformed 
into definite parts of the annual session and given a status coordinate 
with that accorded to the traditional “school year,’ as “regular” in 
many institutions as any other portions of the annual session. 

At first, the real purposes for summer sessions were not so definitely 
conceived as to result in anything like uniformity of statement. The 
summer sessions had rather ‘‘to find themselves” in the general scheme 
of public education. When we combine the vague statements of pur- 
poses, published in the early catalogues and bulletins, with the beliefs 
of the present presidents (some of whom have served their institu- 
tions through the whole movement), we see emerging such purposes as 
pre-service education, in-service education, review and certification, 
general professional education for teaching, regular college or normal 
school work, ‘The pre-service aim was somewhat more prominent, 
relatively speaking, two decades ago than now; persons about to begin 
teaching needed to make a little more preparation in order to qualify 
for a certificate usable in the fall. 

The presidents of the teachers’ colleges do not recognize in any 
pronounced way any large social movements which have had a marked 
influence on the purposes of the summer sessions. They regard the 
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summer session as having been born within the teaching profession. 
While their reports on this item are, of course, subject to the possible 
errors of memory and personal opinion, yet the high degree of unanim- 
ity in this mass judgment is impressive. 


2. The purpose of the summer session has never been stated by 
statute. This leaves one to infer that the original purpose, as stated in 
the legislative act of establishment, covers all sessions and terms of the 
teachers’ college, and that the summer session must serve the same 
general purposes of the state as do the other sessions of the year, even 
though it be for a very different student-body, and possibly by dif- 
ferently organized means and methods. 


3. The writers and theorists have not treated this summer session 
education in a way that led it to be established in institutions. It has 
rather been born in the active life of teachers. The writer has found 
no significant contribution to the statement or exposition of the pur- 
poses of the summer session, as such, in the literature of educational 
theory. 


4. We have reported the purposes as representing the administra- 
tions of the teachers’ colleges as to their summer sessions by methods, 
to-wit : 


a. The rating of each one of a list of purposes suggested by the 
writer to the summer session directors, 1922, for them to con- 
sider and value in points, 0 to 15, according to the importance 
of each; 


’ 


b. The statements of purposes as published in catalogues and 
other announcements ; 


c. The statements of purposes by the presidents of the colleges in 
personal correspondence with the writer; 


d. The presidents’ statements in a question blank of the primary 
purposes of the summer sessions at the present time, when con- 
sidered in contrast with purposes prevailing when the summer 
session first began; and 


e. The contrast of summer session purposes with those of the 
regular session purposes. 


The combination of the conceptions of such purposes as ascertained 
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by these methods give us, as here ranked, prominent administrative 
purposes as follows: 


1) In-service education of teachers; 

2) Review, and certification of teachers ; 

3) Professional graduation ; 

4) Pre-service education. 

5. (Students’ purposes are discussed in Chapter V.) 

6. The needs of students, while not modifying the purposes of the 
institutions as first stated by the legislature and as interpreted by those 
managing and conducting the institution, will certainly influence the 
means and methods employed for accomplishing the legitimate pur- 
poses of the institution. For example, as long as it is necessary for 
a state to supply a large number of its schools with teachers having 
less than a 4-year high school education, is it not justifiable that 
summer session admission requirements be less high than those usually 
considered “standard” for admission to the standard colleges? Is it 
not justifiable, too, to offer in summer courses suitable to, and profitable 
for, students of such meager education? Since those attending above 
the high-school level are predominantly of the first half of the first year 
of professional work, there are needs that the faculty be selected with 
a view to providing the instruction best suited to this clientele. Recog- 
nizing that the great majority of the students are mature and have had 
teaching experience, will the methods of teaching and means employed 
not vary in some degree from those of the regular session? The 
summer session sends nearly three fourths of its product to the open- 
country and village schools. Will this condition not make a difference 
in the teaching? Since the facts of their family and economic situa- 
tion are such as stimulate their getting the major portion of their 
professional education during summer session, should not the greatest 
care be given to the making of curricula, the grading of them, and the 
selection of subjects for each, to the end that the educative effects 
will be cumulative from summer to summer? 


7. The needs of every State for trained teachers are revealed when- 
ever an analysis of the teaching population is made. The summer 
session, in helping reduce the number and proportion of teachers who 
are yet below high school graduation, in helping professionalize the 
education of the high-school graduates, and in augmenting the number 
and proportion of those teachers having two or more years of profes- 
sional education above high school, becomes thus a significant factor 
in the professional education of the States’ teachers. 
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D. Summary 
1, Early Summer School Purposes: 


a. 1) The summer sessions, for the most part (49 out of 59 
reporting institutions), have begun within the past quarter 
of a century. 

2) About half of the institutions reporting on this point re- 
garded their summer sessions from the very beginning as 
a regular part of the year’s work in contrast with a ‘“‘sum- 
mer school” separately organized. 

b. Adding frequencies attached to purposes as given in 1, a, 14), 

and 1, b, 3), we have— 


Old Judgment 


Rank Early Purposes Bulletins Present Total 
Presidents 
Dye Preservice ecncations se, 2c ee cies ers ae 22 39 61 
2) ) In-service education: .9--.4:.¢s550064+. 8 12 20 
3) Review and certification... 00.52.5000: 6 11 ily 


c. Presidents of the State teachers’ colleges believe that move- 
ments in their states, social, political or otherwise, have not, 
to any predominant degree, affected summer session purposes. 
Thirty-one do not report any such movements. Eleven men- 
tion ‘‘certification requirements”; six others, the “general de- 
mand for trained teachers” ; two, “‘salary schedule”; fourteen 
mentioned one such “movement” (?) each. 

d. A majority of the presidents of the State teachers’ colleges 
regard the summer session movement as arising from within 
the teaching profession. 

e. They believe that 

the voluntary decision of the management of the institution 
to conduct summer session, 
the demands from the teachers themselves, sometimes by 
resolution of teachers’ associations, 
the zeal of certain educational leaders—all three of which 
may be regarded as within the profession, and 
the certification requirements, which may be regarded as the 
demand of the state and without the teaching profession, 
in the order named, 
have been in the nature of “demands” bringing about the 
first summer sessions or summer schools in the State teach- 
ers’ colleges 
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a, b, c. The summer session has been recognized indirectly by 
statute in most cases, but its purpose as such, and as dif- 
ferentiated from that of the regular session, has not been 
stated by statute. 


d. If the summer session have a statutory purpose, it must be 
that stated in the charter of the institution, which first au- 
thorized and stated the purposes of the institutions without 
reference to particular sessions of the year. 


e. While formerly attendance at teachers’ institutes was generally 
compulsory,’® attendance at summer session has for the most 
part been voluntary.”® 


The purposes of the summer sessions in state teachers’ colleges, 
if considered apart from that of the annual session, apparently 
have been not much influenced by the educational writers and 
theorists. 


When the many administrative purposes are brought together, 
we have the following summary of purposes in their order of 
decreasing importance thus determined: 


Rank Purposes 

1) In-service education 

2) Review and certification 

3) Graduation from normal school or teachers’ college 
4) Pre-service education 

5) General academic education 

6) High school credits 

7) Salary increase 


The differences of summer session purposes from those of reg- 
ular session are apparently (as seen in Section 4, item e) to 
administer the summer session predominantly for the purpose of 
meeting the pronounced needs of a student-body, composed for 
the most part of students who are teaching in regular session 
and attending only in summer. 


19. See Chapter I, p. 12. 
20. See page 218. 
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5. The MAIN purposes, as stated by students for their summer 
session attendance are: 


Rank Purposes Per Cent 

eye Revieweana Certiicationuscs ot samen co Snes cess 36.7 

2) Normal school or teachers’ college graduation. .... 31.9 

LEO credte: Pur posesy Ake one te. oe ees sk 12.4 

et WaieLMere rls DOGES 2h ws ak See eee acls cee tars < cee 14.2 

6. The needs of the students are emphatically those for— 
a. The very fundamentals of professional education for teaching ; 
b. An education differentiated as to the fields and levels of 
teaching service; 
c. Certificates licensing them to teach in specific fields and on 
particular grade levels; 
d. Graded or “promotionalized” curricula which shall serve— 
1) to fit them for particular types and levels of the teach- 
ing service, 

2) to give them temporary certificates, and 

3) to encourage them to continue their professional educa- 
tion to “graduation” from the normal school or teachers’ 
college, thus qualifying for a high grade certificate ; 

e. An alternation of their professional education and the earn- 
ing of money in order that they may maintain themselves, and, 
to some extent, others, as well as educate themselves ; 

f. The building in them of ideals and attitudes highly favorable 


to continuing growth. 


7. The states in which our four-year teachers’ colleges are located 
apparently need: 


That one third of the teachers of these states have their 


a. 
secondary education completed at earliest possible time ; 

b. That this third and one other third of them secure that degree 
of professional education up to, at least, a minimum of two 
years above high-school graduation ; 

c. That the summer session show itself a worthy supplement 
to all other factors of professional education for teachers, 
especially in helping teachers already in service, make good 
clearly exhibited deficiences in their education. 

E. Proposals 


However the summer session purpose may be interpreted or stated, 
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in the light of the findings of the foregoing chapters it seems reason- 
able to suggest: 


1. That the statutory purpose, as contained in the legislative acts 
of establishment of the teachers’ college, is the same for all ses- 
sions and is fundamental ; 


2. That, while the ultimate objective of proper education of persons 
for the teaching profession may be the same in all sessions, it 1s 
proper to make variations in agents and means, if need be, for 
summer session, as follows: 

a. Members of the summer teaching staff should be chosen tem- 
porarily with special reference to their teaching efficiently 
candidates for the teaching profession who are as yet of very 
meager professional education ; 

b. Curricula should be arranged specifically for summer session 
students, 

1) serial and cumulative in arrangement, 

2) having the several essential courses placed in optimal 
sequence, 

3) differentiated with reference to the typical fields of teach- 
ing service to be filled, and 

4) the free election of a curriculum, but not of individual 
courses, being permitted, until pre-service standards shall 
be attained ; 


3. That the State’s particular needs for teachers of certain qualifica- 
tions within particular fields, or on particular grade levels, and 
the students’ needs for education, should be reflected in the in- 
stitutional emphasis upon the several phases of teacher education; 


4. That the major administrative aim peculiar to the summer ses- 
sion, in the professional education of teachers, may well be re- 
garded as that of continuing during the short sessions of summer 
the professional education of persons already engaged in the 
teaching service; 


5. That the revision of summer session administrative aims may 
properly be made at times upon basis of the statutory purpose 
by inquiry into, and reflection upon, the following problems: 
a. What students are to be taught? 

For what fields of service? 

With what means? 

With what types of agents? 

By what methods? 

With what expected results? 


monde 
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CHAPTERS VITE 


SUMMARY AND CRITICISM 
A. Summary: 
The summer sessions in the State teachers’ colleges, in so far as 
our data are representative, appear as follows: 


1. They are the outgrowth of the teachers’ institutes, the chau- 
tauquas, the summer schools both out of, and in, the univer- 
sities, and the ‘‘summer normal” schools. 


2. In organization and administration, they are, typically— 
operated under authority of the same boards of control as 
are the regular sessions; 

administered by the same executive head; 

operated under guidance of the same statutory purpose, with 
shift of emphasis in administrative purpose from pre-service 
to in-service education due to a difference in dominant types 
of students attending; 

financed from the same sources, but in very much less amount 
in proportion to the number of student-enrollment-weeks than 
for the regular sessions ; 

in session an average of 9.7 weeks, and enrolling on the average 
one thousand students ; 

furnishing only one teacher to 23 students enrolled ; 

rooming in college dormitories fewer than one fifth of 
the students enrolled; 

providing training school facilities probably very much less 
than half of what would be needed for good work in student- 
teaching ; and 

providing two extra-class lectures per week. 


3. The programs of study offered in summer session by the State 
teachers’ colleges include less stringent entrance requirements, 
but equally stringent graduation requirements, as compared with 
those of the regular sessions. 


The typical programs of study— 
are individual matters with the several colleges ; 
are of liberal arts character apparently for one half of the 
number of courses and for one third of the value of such 
courses in student-class-hours; and 
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have their constituent courses so described as to be judged 
with accuracy as to the character of such courses in about 
two cases out of three. 


The publication of summer-session curricula is not a usual practice 
Training school facilities, as advertised, exhibit inadequacy of 
provision similar to that found in item 2 above. 


The frequent summer graduation is not usually advertised in 
summer session announcements. 


The provisions for extra-curricular education and for recrea- 
tion show wide variation, except in case of public lectures. 


4. The summer session teaching staffs are composed of persons 
who, typically— 
hold the bachelor’s degree or better in fully 75% of cases, re- 
ceived predominantly from accredited higher institutions of 
learning, and earned at mature age (and the majority of those 
who have a first diploma or degree also hold a second or third 
diploma or degree) ; 
have had large experience in teaching 
on the various grade levels, and 
in the several types of schools prevalent in the State; 
are not over-burdened by their teaching load; 
give courses very nearly identical with 
work done in regular session, such courses being, in the 
judgment of these teachers, “professional” for the majority 
of the students taking them; 
in certain persons facts are very 
representative of sex, age and occupational groups of the 
general population; and 
in remuneration were paid in regular session a median salary 
approximately $200 in excess of that paid senior high school 
teachers in 581 cities, in 1922-23,1 and were paid in summer 
about 16% less in proportion to common units of time than 
in the preceding regular session. 


5. The students served by the summer session are, typically— 
as to their homes, predominantly resident of the States in 
which are found the respective teachers’ colleges ; 
in their education predominantly not beyond the first year of 
of collegiate level; 


1. Report of the Salary Committee, N. E. A., July, 1922, p. 18. 
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in teaching experienced 
3.4 years, 
in the various types of schools, and 
on the several grade levels of positions ; 
in next year’s work to make very little change in types of 
_ work or grade levels of positions ; 
in amount of work carrying about 16 clock hours per week; 


in purpose seeking to graduate from teachers’ college or to be 
certificated for teaching; 
in personal characteristics, typically— 
23.3 years old, 
women, 
unmarried, 
earning approximately $1,000 per year, 
spending more for summer session expenses than their next 
year’s increase in salary, 
not aided materially by school boards or other agencies 
toward summer session expenses ; 
from families 
1) of five children, 
2) with an income of $1,497 (in 1922 purchasing value 
of the dollar) at time the students began to teach, 
3) with father living in 83.5% of cases, 
4) highly representative of, but not proportional to, oc- 
cupational groups of the general population, 
5) presenting frequent necessity for the students to help 
support one or more dependent relatives, and 
6) in matter of their summer session expenses, largely 
self-supporting. 
6. In relation to the traditional regular sessions the summer sessions 
are typically— 
administered under authority of the same boards, as are the 
regular sessions ; 
directed by the same executive heads; 
manned by 73% of the regular session teaching staff, the other 
summer session teachers being brought in temporarily ; 
offering for diploma and degree credit courses of about 94% 
identity with those offered in regular sessions ; 
permitting to be earned slightly 
more than the proportional credit in semester hours, 
as compared with the regular session; and 
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graduating 62% more persons than 
the number which would be just proportional to that of 
regular sessions in respective lengths of terms. 


7. The purposes for operating the summer session are, primarily: 


a. Historically, for review and certification ; 

b. Statutorily, to educate professionally persons to teach in the 
public schools ; 

c. Administratively, the in-service education of teachers ; 

d. Student purposes, certification and graduation ; 

e. From the standpoint of student needs, to make possible for 
the students to become professionally educated for teaching, 
while maintaining themselves economically; and 

f. From standpoint of State, to extend the opportunities of the 


teachers’ college and thus increase the number of better 
trained teachers. 


8. In brief, the summer session is but an added session to the other 
sessions of the traditional school year, offering to a student- 
body in discontinuous, intermittent attendance, as far as pos- 
sible or needed, the opportunities of the traditional regular 
session. 

The summer sessions of the State teachers’ colleges (and probably 
of other institutions maintaining summer sessions for teachers ) 
appear to be the most effective and the most far-reaching 
agencies yet devised for the continued education of persons 
already engaged in the teaching service. In-service education 
of teachers 1s the concrete and immediate objective, leading 
to and beyond the standard of graduation and certification. 


B. Criticism of the summer session, as heretofore described, as a 
factor in the professional education of teachers. 


1. Criteria used. 
a. Purposes— 
1) Statutory: The professional education of teachers; 
2) Administrative: 


a) Conventional—graduation, certification, and 


b) Ultimate—further professional education of teachers 
already in service; 
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b. Students’ needs for better preparation for the teaching service ; 
1) Opportunities in summer to achieve a minimum standard 

of professional preparation for service in the several types, 

and on the several grade levels, of school positions; and 

2) Encouragement and stimulation thus to qualify themselves. 


c. The States’ needs for teachers: Opportunities— 


1) To raise one third of the teaching force in public schools 
from a status of less than high school graduation to the 
minimum point of graduation from a two-years’ profes- 
sional curriculum ; 

2) To raise another third now at a point not above or not 
much above high school graduation to a similar level of 
professional education; and 

3) To secure “a well-trained teacher for every public-school 
position”’.” 


d. The ideal of “A continuously growing teacher for every 
public school position.’” 


2. Justification of the use of these criteria. 
a. Statutory purposes: 


1) It is assumed that a correct administrative policy for an 
institution established by the State is characterized by an 
honest attempt to accomplish the purpose for which the 
institution was established ; 

2) The statutory purpose for the establishment of our State 
teachers’ colleges is the education, apparently professional, 
of teachers for the public schools; 

3) No legal exceptions to the application of this purpose to 
the summer sessions of such institutions have been found. 


b. Admimstrative purposes: 
1) These have not been found to be inconsistent with the 
statutory purposes previously found; 
2) They are found to imply an emphasis on the more con- 
crete aspects of the institutional work in accomplishing the 
statutory purposes. 


2. Bagley, W. C.: Outline of major course in The Professional Education of 
Teachers, pp. 1, 2. Teachers College, Col. Univ., N. Y. 
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c. Students’ needs for further education: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


1) 


2) 
3) 


Various studies made of large portions of the teaching 
population indicate that a great majority of American 
teachers have less preparation than that represented by 
the completion of two or more years of professional edu- 
cation above high school graduation. 


Our study shows, in case of our summer session students, 
that their educational qualifications are, typically, not very 
different from those of the general teaching population. 
Our study also reveals that fully 75% of our summer 
session students are already teachers. 

It further shows that all the conditions and circumstances 
of typical summer students make it difficult for them to 
continue their education in regular session to a standard 
minimum of two years of professional education above 
four-year high school graduation. 

If such students could continue immediately in regular 
session with their education toward such standard, the 
State would have to put in charge of a majority of its 
public schools persons less well qualifed than our summer 
students, or close such schools altogether in the meantime. 
American. conceptions of higher education and public ser- 
vice in times of peace do not include conscription of young 
people either for professional preparation for a vocation 
or for expert service in a public position. We can offer 
opportunities; the young people may or may not accept 
such opportunities. 

It is assumed that the very basis of consideration by a 
legislature for the establishment of a new institution is 
the perception by the members of the legislature of the 
existence of need in a certain section of the State’s popu- 
lation for the service which can be rendered by such an 
institution. 


The State’s needs for teachers: 


The State teachers’ college is the creature and the servant 
of the State. 


The public school teachers are servants of the State. 


The teachers’ college was established to educate teachers 
for such positions of public service. 
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4) All the teachers’ colleges and normal schools of this coun- 
try have been able to furnish through their traditional 
regular sessions only a minority of the teachers needed to 
supply with well trained persons the public school teach- 
ing positions, especially for elementary and rural schools. 

5) The increase of the number of teachers with a standard 
minimum two years’ professional education above four 
years of high school by extension of the traditional length 
of the college year justifies this procedure so long as the 
need for professionally educated teachers is so urgent as 
indicated in cases quoted. 

6) The median teaching tenures of “graduates of the two- 
year curricula regardless of sex” are apparently twice as 
long as those of the general teaching population. 


e. The continuation of the education of teachers. 

1) It is held by certain American educators of large profes- 
sional influence not only that we should have a well 
qualified teacher in every classroom, but that every teacher 
should be a growing teacher; 

2) It is possible to look forward to a time in which the tradi- 
tional school-year term in our teachers’ colleges and nor- 
mal schools, may furnish a full quota of properly qualified 
teachers for the public schools. Then the summer sessions 
may not be ‘called upon to make up deficiences in pre- 
service education of teachers. They will, at such time, 
exist only as an agency of education supplementary to 
that implied in meeting preparatory standards, thus serv- 
ing the purposes of professional growth of those in service. 


3. The criticism stated. 
Favorable: 
a. Purposes, statutory and administrative. 
The following findings hereinbefore set forth appear to the 
writer highly contributory to the realization of these purposes : 
1) The summer sessions are administered by the same boards 
and directed by the same executive heads as are the reg- 
ular sessions. 


3. Benson, Charles E., The Output of Professional Schools for Teachers, Balti- 
more, Md., 1922, p. 69. 
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2) 


3) 
2) 


: 


nN" 


6) 
7) 


8) 


9) 
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The summer sessions are apparently endeavoring to make 
available to students, temporary and intermittent in at- 
tendance, the entire regular sessions program of studies, 
where needed. 


The tendency is toward a 12-week summer quarter. 


Public lectures by eminent persons, provided twice a 
week on the average, doubtless heighten the students’ 
ideals of professional educational service. 


While standard graduation requirements are not lowered, 
the prevalence of more lenient entrance requirements, 
especially for persons already in service, enlarges the 
proportion of teachers to be further helped by the summer 
session, 


Students may, and do, graduate in summer. 


If the standard qualifications proposed by the American 
Council on Education be a correct minimum in education 
and experience, the typical teachers in summer sessions 
are in these two respects satisfactorily qualified. Their 
teaching experience has been large and highly represen- 
tative of the States’ teaching positions into which our 
summer session students will go. The majority of them 
have not been content with one degree or diploma. 


The typical teaching load is not excessive except in number 
of students taught and involves work of the same general 
character as that done in the regular session. Whatever 
motives send students to the summer session in greater 
numbers than to the regular session, whether seeking 
“higher” positions, influenced by certification require- 
ments, or desirous of attaining a really standard profes- 
sional education by becoming approved for graduation— 
the ‘fact of such large attendance at summer session argues 
well for the immediate future of the public schools in 
making available a substantial increase in the number of 
better qualified teachers. 


Notwithstanding the personal economic and family cir- 
cumstances which operate against immediate regular ses- 
sion attendance, these students are seeking to better, 
through summer study, their educational qualifications 
for teaching. 
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10) There is evidence of a high degree of continuity of in- 
stitutional policy as between regular sessions and summer 
sessions. This is seen in the boards of control, the per- 
sonnel of administration, the little change of faculty, the 
high degree of identity of courses offered, the main- 
tenance of approximately the same standard in way of 
student-load, faculty-load, faculty qualifications, and the 
amount of credit that may be earned. 


11) The contribution of summer sessions to the teaching 
profession through professional graduation is much 
greater, in proportion to length of session, than that of 
the traditional regular sessions. 


12) The total enrollment is a fourth greater than that of 
the regular sessions. 


13) The three major purposes of students attending are in 
harmony with the accomplishment of statutory and ad- 
ministrative purpose. 


b. The students needs for further education. 


1) The arguments above presented that the summer-session 
work is highly contributory to the statutory and adminis- 
trative purposes of the State teachers’ colleges, are also 
evidence that the summer sessions are endeavoring to 
meet, and are meeting, to a significant extent, the needs 
of summer students for further professional education. 


c. The States’ needs for teachers. 


1) The arguments presented in a, above, show also how the 
summer sessions are endeavoring to meet the States’ needs 
for professionally educated teachers. 


2) In brief, the summer sessions are making an outstanding 
contribution toward meeting these needs, as evidenced 
by the following— 

Results achieved: 

a) A larger attendance even than in regular session ; 

b) A greater number of professional graduates than that 
from the regular session in proportion to the respective 
term lengths. 
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Means, agents, materials: 

a) Programs of studies in student-recitation-hours heavily 
professional ; 

b) Teaching staffs, by standard* used, professionally 
qualified, as a type; 

c) Students professionally aspiring. 


d. The continued growth of teachers. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


The arguments presented in a, above, also apply here as 
evidence that, if summer sessions be judged in terms of 
growth attempted to be stimulated in teachers already in 
service who attend such summer sessions, the judgment 
must be positive and favorable. 


Argument 2), in c, above, also applies here positively and 
favorably. 


Students in attendance in summer 

a) have in fully 75% of cases already had teaching ex- 
perience ; 

b) have, in nearly 60% of cases, attended previous sum- 
mer sessions in total amount from three to one hundred 
twenty weeks, with a median of 6.6 weeks; 

c) are in age from 15 to 62 years old, with median 
EM Ob, 

Whether or not these students are conscious of the opera- 

tion of growth as an educational ideal, the stimuli to 

further growth are here afforded. 


Unfavorable: 
a. Purpose, statutory and administrative: 


The following findings are judged to be retarding, or somewhat 
prejudicial, factors in the early full achievement of purposes 


found to be operative in the administration of our teachers’ 


college summer sessions: 


1) Though guided by apparently proper purposes, 


a) 


the State has not appreciated the work of the summer 
session to the extent of providing half the financial sup- 
port for student-enrollment-week available in regular ses- 
sion; and 


4. See pages 145-146. 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 
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b) as a partial consequence of the foregoing, 


(1) the ratio of teachers to students is only about one- 
half that proposed by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, and 

(2) training school facilities for practice-teaching are less 
than half those provided in regular session in the 
average teacher-training institution. 


The States have provided in their teachers’ colleges dormitory 
accommodation for only a small minority of their students, 
either for regular session or summer session. 


While the writer knows of no standard by which to judge the 
extent to which purely liberal arts courses have a proper place 
in a program of professional education of teachers, he raises 
the question whether, if his criteria of judging the description 
of courses be correct, half the courses offered in summer ses- 
sion should be of liberal-arts character. 


No common understanding or acceptance of particular pro- 
grams of studies for students is to be found in summer session 
announcements, as peculiarly preparatory for specific fields 
of service. 


The courses, as published, are not so carefully described as 
to indicate their real character and to form a sure guide to 
the student reader in more than two out of three cases. 


Ample provision for a professional study of the “common 
branches” and of the subjects most frequently found in high 
school curricula has not yet been made in all our teachers’ 
college summer sessions. The actual such provision is found 
in about 50% of the courses dealing with the “common 
branches” and in about 28% of those dealing with high school 
subjects. (Possibly provisions for high school teachers are 
not always needed.) 

Extra-curricular means of professional education of teachers, 
except in the case of public lectures, are apparently not gen- 
erally appreciated and understood to the extent of their be- 
coming more than merely incidental and spontaneous happen- 
ings of the summer session. 

The publication of carefully organized curricula is not a usual 
practice. 
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10) 


11) 


12) 
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Apparently, the typical teaching staffs in teachers’ college 
summer sessions are composed of persons, as shown by highest 
degrees held, slightly less well educated than those in regular 
session. 


The instructors are less well remunerated in summer session 
than in regular session, 


The limited education of so large a proportion of students 
attending summer session, when considered in connection 
with the fact that approximately 75% of these students are 
already engaged in teaching service, and when considered in 
connection with their short term at summer session, gives 
cause for serious concern. 


The economic and other circumstances of these students 
which tend to discourage comtinuous seeking of better teach- 
ing qualifications may well accentuate this concern. 


13) Only about one in five of these students will remain in col- 


lege the regular session following the summer session 
studied. 


b. Students’ needs for education. 
The following findings are not favorable to the best and earliest 
ministry to the needs of the students in summer session atten- 
dance : 


1) 


2) 
3) 
) 


5) 
6) 


7) 


The number enrolled greater than 30 per class in 45% of 
the classes; 


The short term attended; 
The small ratio of teachers to students; 


The lack of provision for the great majority of the students 
to have the advantages of dormitory life; 


The inadequate provision for student-teaching ; 


The insufficient educational guidance, 

a) through careless description of courses, and 

b) through non-publication of organized curricula each pre- 
paratory for a particular field of teaching service, so 
organized as to guide to that field of service,\and so 
arranged as to become stimulative of continued work 
toward standard teaching qualifications ; 


The insufficient professional treatment of “common branches” 
and high school subjects ; 
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8) The failure to stimulate longer attendance and more frequent 
summer graduation through better advertisement of the latter 
feature; 


9) The treatment of extra-curricular means of professional edu- 
cation as incidental and spontaneous happenings of the sum- 
mer session, except in cases of public lectures. 


10) The economic and family circumstances of the students. 


c. The States’ needs for teachers. 

The State needs every schoolroom to be manned by a teacher who 
is well-trained and who is continuously growing. 

It needs the services of the summer sessions to supplement those 
of the regular sessions for the attainment of these desiderata. 
The following findings are judged to be not best conducive to 
these ends (over-looking, for the present, the State’s inadequate 
support of the summer session) : 


1) The failure on the part of the institution to ascertain just 
what courses are optimally valuable in the preparation of 
persons for particular fields of teaching service, the failure to 
organize such courses into definite curricula and publish them 
as guides for the attainment of these ends by students, and 
the further failure to arrange such curricula in divisions 
extending over several summers so as to stimulate longer and 
more frequent attendance at summer session ; 

2) The failure to give professional treatment in summer session 
to so large a portion of the common school and high school 
branches, which are to be subsequently taught by the students ; 

3) The failure to utilize various possible extra-curricular means 
of professional education in a systematic way for the profes- 
sional benefit of summer students; 

4) The economic and family conditions of the students them- 
selves. 


d. Continued education of teachers. The following findings are 

judged to be not most conducive to such professional growth: 

1) Insufficiency of educational guidance for students attending; 

2) The non-provision of graded or promotionalized curricula as 

cumulative stimuli to growth, especially to the point of a 
minimum standard of professional education ; 
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3) The economic and family circumstances of students, serving 
as obstacles of longer terms of attendance (but over which 
the institutions have no power). 


“In conclusion, the summer sessions in our State teachers’ colleges 
are administered in no essential respect differently from the regular 
sessions, except in provision for financial support and for practice- 
teaching. The teaching staffs are composed of teachers nearly as 
highly qualified as those of the regular session. The relation of the 
summer session to that of the regular session is so close that many 
executive heads now regard the summer session as an integral part of 
the school year. The ultimate purposes concern the professional educa- 
tion of teachers for the public schools and are not different from those 
of the regular session in this respect. Their immediate purposes, 
however, concern a student-body, 80% different in personnel, relatively 
mature, to some extent experienced in teaching, temporarily or in- 
termittently in college attendance, and having professional, educational 
and economic characteristics rather strikingly different from those of 
students attending in regular session. These immediate purposes, 
then, must make the im-service education of summer students, in- 
vestigated as to their needs with respect to prospective fields of service, 
a dominant principle of a summer session policy. 

The summer sessions are, therefore, believed by the writer to be 
the most important factor for in-service education yet devised. They 
are probably not temporary, but will abide. In the future they will 
likely become the fountains from which teachers already having a 
standard pre-service education will drink at frequent intervals, renew 
their professional youth and stimulate their professional growth.’’ 


5. Quoted from an address by the writer, made before the National Council on 
Education, Chicago, February 27th, 1924. 
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GHA PTE RIL, 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. The basic statutory and administrative purposes of the summer 
session being consistent with those of the regular session, the admin- 
istration by the same board and the direction by the same executive 


head will probably serve best both the interests of the State and those 
of the students. 


2. Since the administration of the public school system of the State, 
the training of teachers for service in positions of that system, and the 
licensing of persons for those positions are so closely related, close 
and active cooperation between the summer session administration and 
the State departments of education seems advisable. 


3. The use of the twelve-months-year budget would probably make 
for a more nearly adequate financial support of the summer session. 


4. To charge against the summer session all expenses for its opera- 
tion would probably aid in getting its real costs recognized by the 
State’s fiscal authorities. 


5. The ratio of the number of properly qualified teachers to the 
number of students enrolled should be that proposed by the American 
Council on Education. This is an urgent need, which cannot be easily 
remedied, until increased financial support is available. 


6. The increase of summer training school facilities is an even more 
urgent need, which may be more nearly met by means of more funds 
for this feature and by utilizing the experiences of those cities which 
maintain with an apparently high degree of success vacation schools 
for children. 


7. The present tendency to lengthen the summer session will doubt- 
less make it at an early date a regular 12-weeks quarter of the year, but 
divided into two six-weeks terms, in each of which academic credit 
may be earned. 


8. The general lack of provision for dormitory accommodations in 
both regular and summer sessions calls for a careful study of this lack 
to make available to students those values probably implicit in dormi- 
tory life. 


9. Greater care in the description of courses in such terms as to 
indicate their real character is needed in a significant proportion of 
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such courses, especially as distinguishing purely liberal arts courses 
from professional courses. 


10. Ample provision for a professional study of all the subjects to 
be taught in the positions to be filled by the summer session students 
needs to be made in very many cases. 


11. The public may know, and the profession may judge, the pro- 
grams of preparation for the State’s several types of teaching positions 
with greater care and accuracy by the publication of curricula contri- 
butory to these ends, composed of courses described in the way in- 
dicated above.t. These curricula, to be serial and cumulative, and con- 
tributory to the several ends served, may well be initiated by con- 
ference between the State department of education and the several 
teachers’ colleges of a State. 


12. The courses making up the entire institutional program for both 
semesters, or for all three quarters, offered in regular session in series, 
may be offered in summer in parallel. 


13. The extra-curricular means of professional education for teach- 
ing are probably sufficiently important to justify a more consistent 
consideration than the publications indicate to be the case. 


14. The increase of funds for summer session work will doubtless 
bring about the gradual elimination of members of the summer teach- 
ing staff who are sub-standard in their education and a reduction of 
the teaching loads which are too heavy in the number of clock-hours 
to be carried. The employment of teachers on a 12-months basis, with 
occasional summers off for study, would hasten the correction of the 
former deficiency. Better financial support is a remedy for the latter. 


15. Students may be stimulated to longer terms of summer work, 
to greater frequency of summer attendance and to the earlier inclusion 
of portions of the regular sessions in their attendance by: 


a. The policy on part of the teachers’ colleges, of serial and cumula- 
tive curricula herein advocated ; 


b. The policy, on part of the State, of graded or promotionalized 
certification ; and 


c. The policy, on part of employing boards, of a graded salary 
schedule,—all three in combination. 


1. See item 9 above. Also refer to pages 95-96, 100. 
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16. An analytical study of the composition of summer session stu- 
dent-bodies, by use of the method employed by the writer, or by other 
similar methods, will yield concrete data concerning students in at- 
tendance that can be generalized into case-groups of students of 
sufficient homogeneity to make probable a greatly improved service by 
the institution to these students. Such data will doubtless make it 
easier for administrations to arrange those conditions which stimulate 
a more continuous attendance at the teachers’ college and the utilizing 
of a greater portion of particular summer sessions in qualifying for 
efficient teaching service. 


17. The entire program of studies may be better professionalized 
by careful description of courses to show their application and pur- 
pose in public school work, by a professional treatment of all studies 
subsequently to be taught by students, and by their curricular arrange- 
ment with reference to typical situations of public school service. This 
will also offer better educational guidance to students. 


18. Other problems for investigation are possible in the following: 


1. The construction and serial arrangement of proper curricula for 
summer sessions of state teachers’ colleges. 


2. Summer session extra-curricular programs influencing the profes- 
sional education of teachers. 


3. The intelligence of summer session students. 


4. The quality of instruction in summer sessions. 
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1884-85, I, p. 1065-77 Sum. Schools) 
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1909, pp. 900-925 1894-95, I, pp. 977. 
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6. Cyclopedia of Education, P. Monroe, Vol. V, pp. 451-2. 


7. Education—17:227, H. G. Schneider, Dec. ’96. 
26:436-8, M. V. O’Shea, March, ’06. 


8. Educational Administration and Supervision: 


March, 1918, Normal School Standards and Surveys, Report. 
October, 1920, Organization of Social Life in Normal Schools, Ronan. 
May, 1921, A Budget System for Normal Schools, Hertzog. 


9. Educational Review, 12:388, ‘‘Teachers’ Scholarships in Summer Schools,” 
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10. Elementary School Teacher: 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


ie 


18. 


7, 447-50, “International Summer Schools in France,"’ April, 1907. 
10:453-5, ‘“Summer School Plans,’’ May, 1910. 
14:6-7, ‘‘Summer School Movement.” 


Elementary School Journal: 


16:516-20, ‘‘All-Year Schools,”’ June, 1916. 
15:173-6, ‘‘Continuous Session of Schooling,’’ December, 1914. 


Home and School Education, ‘Practice Teaching,’’ Sept., 1917. 


Independent: 


61:107-9, “‘Rise and Growth of Summer Schools,”’ July, 1906. 
71:157-8, ‘‘Hot Weather Study,” July, 1911, Editorial. 
79-281, ‘‘Educational Summertime,’’ F. C. Bray, Aug., 1914. 
83-41, ‘‘Lengthening of School Days.” 

86-519, “Summer Schools,’’ P. H. Boynton, June, 1916. 


Journal of Education: 
67:451-2, ‘Summer Schools Indispensable,” April, 1908. 
80:182, ‘‘Summer Sessions,’’ Sept., 1914. 
84:13, “Summer Schools,” J. A. Stewart, July, 1916. 


Journal of N. E. A.: 


“America’s Summer School Army," January, 1922, p. 12. 
“Growth of Summer Schools,’”’ R. Walters, May, 1923, p. 197, 


Nation: 


89:202-3, “Status of the Summer School,’’ W. MacDonald. 
89-509, “Efficiency of the Summer School,’’ F. Carney. 


N. E. A. Proceedings: 
1917, p. 795, ‘“All-Year Schools,’”’ J. W. Kennedy. 
1887, pp. 292-96, ‘‘Report on Normal Schools,’’ C. C. Rounds. 
1897, pp. 301-06, ‘Summer Institutes,’ S. M. Inglis. 
1894, pp. 100-06, ‘Professional Training of Teachers,’’ E. E. White. 
1905, p. 302, “Summer Schools in Universities.”’ 


School and Society: 


3:776-7, “All the Year Round Schools,’’ May, 1916. 
4:452-3, ‘Educational Work in Summertime,’’ Sept., 1916. 
5:584, ‘‘Continuous Year at Bayonne,’’ May, 1917. 
6:110-3, ‘‘Four-Quarter System,” July, 1917. 

6:317-8, ‘Boston Summer Review Schools,’’ Sept., 1917. 
7:594-5, “Keeping School in Summertime,’’ May, 1918. 
8:440-41, ‘Continuous Session of Schooling.” 

8:444-9, “Extra Summer Session Credit,’’ G. M. Wilson. 
9:60-61, “Extra Summer Session Credit,’’ R. M. West. 
11:261-2, ‘‘Three-Term vs. Two-Term Plan in Summer,”’ E. E. DeCou. 
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19. School Life: 
November, 1921, Article by Dean Raymond Walters. 


20. School Review: 
5:311, “Summer Study,” May, 1897. 


21. Science: 
23:703-4, “Should Our Colleges Establish Summer Schools,’ A. G. Meyer. 
27:753-4, ‘‘Seaside Laboratory Work.” 
43:277-8, ‘School and the Long Vacation,’ D. Reisman. 


22. Southern Workman: 
51:403-4, ‘‘Summer Schools for Colored Teachers.”’ 


23. Survey: 
6:598, ‘‘“Summer School Phenomena.’’ 


24. Other Summer Session references are listed by C. D. Judd, bearing particularly 
on the historical and sociological aspects of the summer school. See his 
study: The Summer School as an Agency for the Training of Teachers in the 

United States, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1920. 


Sources of References to Periodicals: 


International Index to Periodicals. 
Annual Library Index. 

Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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EXHIBIT 2 


Study of the Summer Sessions in Teachers’ Colleges, Under Auspices of 
the Committee on Teachers’ Colleges, National 
Council of Education, N. E. A. 


DIRECTOR’S BLANK 


{euNamevotet hisninstitutiomeec tt ne acces sea ce tesecess ode eitaie here eae scone nae 
DAG Airecisteree met cs esis ade ie sa e N  o  eee Pk oS 


2. Upon whose authority is your summer session conducted (as your own, that of 
your Board of Control, that of the State Board of Education, etc.)................ 


What, if any, relation does your summer session have with the State Board 
OPE AUCATION MIN Wa vaOlCOl Lt Olam meme ete er mete t iar ys. rer aaa omega tere ates 
LUMW AN AOS UD DOL Uber reese are anna ee ain sateen eeetens nates 
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3. Number of terms in summer 1922.............. ; number of days in each term.............- 


4. Number of persons on your staff of instruction (all who have one or more classes, 
but not counting whose work is exclusively with children in model or training 
school) 

Burst. term msec second teria SUIT CCeL IN eereeeeeeaenes 


6. How many students may be accommodated in your dormitories? 


7. Concerning training school facilities (for whole summer) : 


a. How many schools are used?..............-.::00+ ; 

b. How many pupils in attendance?...............:005 ; 

c. How many days are training schools open in summer sessiOn?.................0060 5 

d. How many grades are used?...................- PehigiSGhOO!, LOO hee moti 
so, how many high school years are used?..................:006+. : 

e. Is provision made for: 
Observation sees ee ; if so, for how many students?.................... 
[PEW a IOI PORM SOE: ct noscodeesecodeceicoracce ; if so, for how many students?...................- 
Practice-teachingtev......sss ; if so, for how many students?...................- 


8. What are the sources and amounts of support for your summer session? 


a. From your own regular annual funds................. Breiner 
b. From special appropriation by legislature or State 
board tae cee cee ee rec an eeere re rca eer. L REM tiny rc 
c. From student fees: Tuition, registration, laboratory. .$..............:.::c0:s00000000 
de rommlocala(countyroL city) eee ernie tae ere b eS Ares ner 
Gmhrom: private Den elaCtiOns metic tat eee ee 9 ee eee 
f. From other sources (including net board from stu- 
Ce (See eek eae aM a RN vgn Come ae Lee nee MPR cy pe AR ante Gk a eee 
Totalotromballssouncecuenn entice tee cient: A PERRO tea 


9. Expenditures for conducting the summer session: 


a. For instruction (See First term Second term Third term Total 
explanation — be- 
LOW) idetokecoie ae he nain, Aepeceee bi ba REE or i A Aa kh SR 
ib. Ror other: purposes: Mer occas canes rvarce css ceccoid© Wesco Re 
otal taerccennar 


“For instruction,” include: 
Salaries of all teachers having one or more classes for summer session; 
Salaries of training school director, supervisors, principals, critic teachers 
to amount paid from summer session funds; and 
A proper proportion of salaries of persons who teach part time and do 


other work part time, to cover the part of salary paid them (‘for in- 
struction.” 
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10. a. Number of lectures without duplication (whole summer) available for your 
students by persons not regular members of your faculty................ lectures. 

b. Number of lectures by members of faculty, outside of regularly assigned 
classes, as might be made at general assembly periods.................... lectures. 


11. PURPOSES of the summer session. What do you consider the real purposes 
for which the summer session is to be conducted in your institution? Con- 
sider the purposes listed below, as they may apply in your institution: 

a. Mark with “15” points that purpose which applies most in your own sum- 
mer session; 

b. Mark with “0” the purposes which you think have no application in your 
summer session; 

c. Mark all other purposes with the number of points, ranging from ‘‘0’’ to 
“15” points, as you estimate their application in your summer session; 

d. Two or more purposes may be marked with the same number, if you think 
of them as applying equally in your summer session. 


Purposes Potnts 
To provide opportunity for students: 


1 To review for teachers’ examination (elem. school subjects)... cccccccccscssesseseeees 
2 To review for teachers’ examination (high school subjects)..... 0 .cccccccceesceseeseees 
3 To earn some credit toward graduation from high school...... 0 o.cccccccecceceesseeees 
4 To earn credit toward graduation from normal school or teach- 

CLS; CONE I Cremer tee Ce ee 5 ales ee ee cic iets Ue Re Ser nn Lena acre 
5 To earn credit toward graduation from a liberal arts college or 


VIL VETS eet ete Se Gn SEGRE Rr aha a eh eee ANE chs ey ee anc 
To earn credit toward getting teachers’ certificates... 2.06.06. 0 ceccetecetseseteeetees 
To renew or extend teachers’ certificates.............-.0-055 


6 
7 
Smo raise.crade of certiticates.uows, neldip mac. aes re ere 
9 


To make better preparation for teaching (no credit desired)... 0 cccccccces 

10 To take courses for personal culture (no credit desired)........0 0 cccccccceseceeseeetees 
11 To meet requirements or wishes of school board or superin- 

CTI ERE eer ee ee tion oloto i cl aleuaair bays bok ea RL en nee ee eee 

12) Lo take courses torsectire an increase in salary:a cumin aekeyaeten uber rete se eee 
13 To take courses to prepare for a position different from that 

HOWLOLIPLEVIONS | Vel atrn thers tyrone ofa acne PR a eRe ee soc ieee ert 

{4 o prepare ioma vocationiother than teaching ynmir mtr nenme erin eres 

Sie CL OLSery Ee OLMEL “TI ULPOSES MWVIIEG UIC) aac: ass otouentiete Oey. tee ee Meth Chain aren ease ns eeae 


Name of director of summer session, with title: 
(Name will not be published, 


nor name of institution, in 


the report). 


The blank, when filled, may be sent to 
W. C. BAGLEY, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
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EXHIBIT 5 
[Filled by teachers’ college presidents] 
Study of the Summer Sessions in State Teachers’ Colleges Under Auspices 


of the Committee on Teachers’ Colleges, National 
Council of Education, N. E. A. 


I. THE RELATION OF THE SUMMER SESSION TO THE 
REGULAR SESSION 


1. The institution: 
ta NUE gente cute nee Seneca Ore eee goa ey Oe be HOCATIONM yer ttt te eee 
GamIN AILIGTON Leal en Cemeeerer cc cee ee ee een ee ee re oe a Re Oe 
d. Name of the board of control: 
AE ECC AT SESSION er segura ees ene eee ee LAE Ree er ae 


DENG [gi SULMINeL SESSIOM te rrtiss tee teas Sie, ste eR ear Renn, Te 


2. Chief source (not amount) of support: 
NTL LEG Ula EECESSIOU ere ieee ae aoe egress ere ee 


ee Ler Sitter: SSSI OM2 ketene e acon ee see eee ee ee 


3. Teaching staff: 


a. What per cent of your regular session, 1922-23, teaching staff, was employed 
on 12-months’ basis to include summer teaching? (Check % nearest right). 


Be 109, 20 0 AO Ce eee 
700 BOT = ONG WS 100% 


b. What per cent of your regular session teaching staff also taught in summer? 
(Check here % nearest right). 
OD - AO Ae | eye SU orcece ry OE Bcc 5 OF cna OUT Gas i 
OG oe TURE ose OO panes (OUI GE eccor 

c. Also check % nearest right of your summer session teaching staff which was 
brought in from outside for the summer session: 


CF 10, 209 en SOT hn AO ico: a5Or sue OO One 
PU BOs 00K. = 100 Gi a 


4. Check below % nearest right of courses offered in your institution and also 
carrying credit toward your diplomas: 


a. In regular session: 


OG; = WO ees: SPINY oe ee UE be 5, OG pros. nee SO aan | CO Gro ince F 
MW ecto 3 te sncccrt OO Uae. LOO Gjmeets 

b. In summer session: 
Sarees re LO Uae emoe 5 AUS eee COL Gee 5 User oon oe RUG eco POU Amare ; 
WO Bo vcocnos 4 OG coccine Oi 5 MOOG psson nce 


5. Check below % nearest right of regular session credit courses also available for 
summer session, (either all in one summer or in cycles of several summers): 


Gon ea 10S 20 es one 40 e 50%. t COU ce 
HOG mas BOT ret, 90 Gie M00S chee 


a1 
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6. Amounts and character of work: 


a. 


Number of weeks in “‘term’’ (semester, quarter, etc.): 
1) Weeks of school work in regular session................ ; days per week................ 
2) Weeks of school work in whole summer session............ ; days per week.......... 
Name of your credit unit (as semester hour, point, unit, credit, term hour, 
EEG eer ea ae ee ee ee Oe A 
Your ‘‘credit unit’’ means; 
ee eo eee hours of prepared-for recitations; 
(how many) 
PETES! Oasys Pegs or minutes long, exclusive of time spent in changing 
(how many) 
classes; 


(how many) 

4) Laboratory hours are rated at what proportion of prepared-for recitations 

Omlecturesa( Ur 2 1S NCL CR at cae syeee cre tec en ete ee ee 
Number of these credit units that may be earned by your students: 

Maximum Minimum Usual 

iD) Pinmeculan sessiona(@f GOnwec ls) suman ner eee ene eee 
2) In summer session (of how many 

WECKG (i Mesias tale iMate ok caiNe to guolars) | WRCoueereeeesieee © actessay See 
Number of hours carried by your teachers: 


1) In regular session: 


a) Recitations or lectures or class hours, MaxiMUM....0-.-.ccccccccccccceccsceees : 
AVE GWBUMHDLIO: « coee raparnooeeree SAIIDE WS ocr oocsneaes 

b) Laboratory hours, maximum............ 5 soabhubeamobia ey y (qs sal Veen eee 

c) Supervision hours, maximum............ Tovah bavbamotau, tee 1S Ua eee 

d) Administrative hours, maximum............ Souvbophon Vera Stl aes 

e) Total hours per teacher (counting laboratory, supervision, and admin- 
istration hours of credit), maximum................ S GoabboNbomhoe ne, meceqos pn : 
TIS Ua eee ee 


2) In summer session: 
Total hours per teacher (counting laboratory, supervision, and adminis- 


tration hours at X% credit maximum Nees Ks NESS h/Ne sine es ; mini WUT ns sweep ates seen 
> 
usual REO CER Ro EDR 


3) Number of minutes in your class hour (after subtracting time allowed for 
changing classes): 
a) Mnarecularrsessioie mee rence tt ; (6b) Im summer session.S...........0.... 
Are requirements for preparation and recitation by students as strict in sum- 
MEL SesslOnMasain rep tila SesslOomieg nyse rece Moree ceee cate eee 


. Check here % nearest right of your summer session students who are ‘‘audi- 


tors,” not being required to make preparation or take part in recitations, 
desiring no credit: 

OG a nets 5 EH ence Se? (). neatnne Fe sate erLO inte rate: 0) pee OO w/ oremeeee * 
MON rromstec 5 SO orice 0 Cromemeees WOO eames 
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7. Number of students enrolled in your institution: 


a. In summer session, 1922: 1st term 
total (counting no names twice) 


b. For regular session, (Sept. to May), 1922-23 


8. Check below % nearest right: 


a. Per cent of regular session students, 1921-22, continuing on in summer ses- 
sion 492200 O9G a LO UG ane OCG 4 SO iecisgiis n AOC ae 5 OG coesene ; 


60% 2.3, 0G ee BOG. 5, 909 1008 cae, 


b. Per cent of summer session students, 1922, continuing on in regular session, 


1922-23: 0%.......... aE ee 5500 flew 300 A0T, tt ey 0 ees 
60% ccccveey 70 %ppeeecenny 80 %peeveeeene , 90%...--.., 100%......... 


9. Number of Graduates from curricula of 2 or more years above 4-year high school 
(Only graduates actually turned out by your school). 


2-Year 3-Year 4-Year 5-Year 
Curricula Curricula Curricula Curricula 
a. In regular session 
GRE A CY, lee See ak ace eee ee cee gee eee eee 


b. In summer session 
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CHAPTER 11. 


TABLES 


The tables upon basis of which the foregoing study has been made appear in the tables which 
follow. 
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ADEN, 9) 
The Summer Session Director. 


1. He is the same person throughout the year in 45 institutions: 
a. Called “‘president”’ in all sessions in 39 institutions; 
b. Called “‘president”’ in regular session and ‘“‘director'’ in summer sessions in 4 institutions; 
ec. Called ‘‘dean”’ in all sessions in 2 institutions. 


2. He isa different person from the “president” in 9 institutions. 


TABLE 4 
LEGISLATIVE PURPOSES OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 


as found in Charters, original or revised, 
or in Acts of Boards having legislative powers. 


INSTITUTIONS PURPOSES 


Bellingham, Wash....‘‘for the training and education of teachers in the art of instructing and gov- 
erning in the public schools of the state.’’ (Laws 1893, p. 50). 


Ellensburg, Wash....Same as for Bellingham, Wash. (Session Laws, 1889-90, p. 278). 


Oetord, Osc ident “to provide proper theoretical and practical training for all students desiring 
to prepare themselves for the work of teaching.’’ (General and Local Acts, 
1902, p. 45). 

Bowling Green, Ky...‘‘The object of said normal schools shall be... . giving to teachers of the Com- 


monwealth such training in the common school branches, in the science and 
art of teaching, and in such other brances as may be deemed necessary to make 
schools efficient.’’ (Acts 1906, p. 394). 


Commerce, Tex...... “the instruction of persons . . . . in the art of teaching the various branches 
that pertain to a good, common school education; also, to give instruction in 
the mechanical arts and in husbandry, in the fundamental laws of the United 
States, and in what ragards the rights and duties of citizens.’ (Laws 1889-90, 


p. 281). 
motes, ‘Ga. ycsy.cc0a Not found in Columbia University library. 
Oshkosh, Wis........ “the instruction and training of persons . .. . in the theory and art of teach- 


ing, and in all the needful branches that pertain to a good common school edu- 
cation, and in all subjects needful to qualify for teaching in the public schools; 
also, to give instruction in the fundamental laws of the United States and of this 
state in what regards the rights and duties of citizens.'’ (Statutes, 1917, Ch. 37, 
Sec. 9). 


Carbondale, Ill.......Same as for Normal, Ill. (Smith’s Rev. Statutes, 1921, p. 188). 


Warrensburg, Mo....Not stated in act of establishment. (Laws 1870, p. 134). “Students required 
to teach.”” (R. S. 1889, Sec. 8131). 


East Radford, Va....Not stated in Acts of Assembly. (1910, p. 126). Students to teach. 


Maryville, Mo....... Not stated in Laws. (Laws 1905, pp. 298-300). 

Moorhead, Minn.....‘‘to educate and prepare teachers for teaching in the common schools of this 
state.’”’ (Gen. Laws, 1858, p. 261). 

Huntsville, Tex...... Purpose not stated. All students, though, to teach in state. (Gen. Laws, 
1879, p. 182). 

Mankato, Minn......‘‘to educate and prepare teachers for the common schools of this state."’ (Gen. 


Laws 1893, p. 89). 
Richmond, Ky....... Same as for Bowling Green, Ky. (See above). 


Greensboro, N. C....(1) ‘‘to give to young women such education as shall fit them for teaching; 
(2) to give instruction to young women in drawing, telegraphy, typewriting, 
stenography and such other industrial arts as may be suitable to their sex and 
conducive to their support and usefulness.’’ (Laws 1891, p. 127). 
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INSTITUTIONS 
LN ENS ING Mors aanac 


Valley City, N.D..... 


San Francisco, Calif.. 
Huntington, W. Va.. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.... 


Gunnison, Colo...... 


Charleston, Ill....... 


Cheney, Wash....... 
Rocks EIS Oneares 


Greeley, Colo....... 


Ada, (Okla. see as snus 
Bemidji, Minn....... 
Bent, O1Oy. cesaieca-a 


Springfield, Mo...... 
Providence, R. I..... 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


San Diego, Calif..... 


Kearney, Nebr....... 


Valdosta, Ga........ 
St. Cloud, Minn..... 


Ypsilanti, Mich...... 


SUMMER SESSIONS IN 


PURPOSES 


“That all students shall be required to pursue such subjects of study as are 
deemed essential to liberal education. That such professional courses as are 
considered essential to be fundamental in the training of teachers shall be re- 
quired of every student. In addition ... . the college shall provide courses 
designed specifically to prepare students to become teachers in the secondary 
schools, training classes, training schools and normal schools, and instructors 
in art, normal training, domestic science and other special subjects.’’ ‘‘That 
all courses of study designed to prepare teachers for elementary schools be 
discontinued.’’ (Annual Catalogue, 1923, pp. 10, 11). 


“to afford instruction in the several English branches and natural sciences; to 
prepare and educate the students, especially in the art of teaching in public 
schools.’’ (Laws, 1890, p. 481). 


“For the training and educating of teachers and others in the art of instructing 
in the public schools of this state.” (Statutes, 1899, p. 177). 


Acts of 1867 not available in Columbia Library. Purpose not stated in acts of 
subsequent years referring to it. 


“For the purpose of instructing persons in the several branches pertaining to a 
public school education and in the science and art of teaching the same.” (How- 
ell’s Statutes, annotated ed. p. 3904). 


“purpose of which shall be instruction in the science and art of teaching, and in 
such branches of knowledge as shall qualify teachers for their profession.’” 
(Session Laws, 1901, p. 375). 


“to qualify teachers for the common schools of this state by imparting instruc- 
tion in the art of teaching in all branches of study which pertain to a common 
school education, in the elements of the natural and physical sciences, in the 
fundamental laws of the United States and of this state, in regard to the rights 
and duties of citizens.’ (Smith’s Rey. Statutes, 1921, p. 1834). 


Same as at Bellingham, Wash. See page 281. 


“the main objects of which (institution) shall be: 

(1) to give young women such education as shall fit them for teaching; 

(2) to give instruction to young women in (enumerating 13 hand arts) and 
such other industrial arts as may be suitable to their sex and conducive 
to their support and usefulness.” 

(Section S, Act No. 704, Laws, 1891, p. 1104). 


.“‘The purpose of which shall be instruction in the science and art _of teaching 


with aid of a suitable practice department, and in such branches of knowledge 
as shall qualify teachers for their profession.” (Session Laws, 1899, p. 409). 


See Edmond, Okla. (Rev. Laws, 1910, Sec. 8016, p. 2173). Page 283. 
Not stated. (Laws, 1913, p. 511). 


“for the theoretical and practical training of students who desire to prepare 
themselves for the work of teaching.” (Laws, 1910, p. 321). 


No purpose stated. (Gen. Assembly, Laws, 1905, pp. 298-300). 
Not found in Columbia University library. 


“to furnish to the people of both sexes such professional training in manual 
arts and home economics as shall prepare them to teach in the public schools 
of the on in the Departments of Manual Arts and Home Economics.” (Stat- 
utes, 1909), 


Side the training and education of teachers in the art of instructing and govern- 
ing in the public schools of the state." (Laws, 1897). 


“the training and instruction of persons, both male and female, in the arts of 
teaching and managing schools, and in the principles and practice of the various 
branches of learning taught in our public schools." (Rev. Stat., 1913, Art. 


XXV, p. 7059). 
Not stated, 


“‘to educate and prepare teachers for the common schools of this state." (Gen. 
Laws, 1873, p. 89). 


“The purpose of the normal school shall be the instruction of persons in the 
art of teaching and in all the various branches pertaining to the public schools.” 
(Howell's Statutes, Ann. 2d Ed., p. 3898). 


INSTITUTIONS 
Farmville, Va....... 


Mt. Pleasant, Mich.. 


Normal To ise ance 


Winona, Minn....... 
Natchitoches, La... 


Pern. Nebr... . cis. ss 
IMacoHID, do. 62% 000 


Pittsburg, Kan...... 


Deka. Tl ces... 
Dillon, Mont........ 


Bowling Green, O.... 
Fredericksburg, Va... 
Greenville, N. C..... 


Edmond, Okla....... 


Duluth, Minn....... 


Terre Haute, Ind.... 


Wayne, Nebr....... 
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PURPOSES 


.Not found in Columbia University library. 


“for the preparation and training of persons for teaching in the rural district 
schools and the primary departments of the graded schools of the state.’’ (How- 
ell’s Statutes, An. 2d Ed., p. 3903). 


."‘The objects of the said normal school shall be to qualify teachers for the com- 


mon schools of the state, by imparting instruction in the art of teaching in all 
the branches of study which pertain to a common school education, in the ele- 
ments of the natural sciences, including agricultural chemistry, animal and vege- 
table physiology, in the fundamental laws of the United States and of this 
state, in regard to the rights and duties of citizens, and such other studies as 
the Board of Education may from time to time prescribe.’”’ (Smith’s Rey. 
Statutes, 1921). 


“to educate and prepare teachers for teaching in the common schools of thie 
state.’’ (Gen. Laws, 1858, p. 261). 


.“'to train teachers for the public schools of” (this state). (Marr’s An. Rev 


Stat., p. 906). 


.See Kearney, Nebr. 


“to qualify teachers for the common schools of this state by imparting in- 
struction in the art of teaching in all branches of study, which pertain to a com- 
mon school education, and such other studies as the Board of Trustees may from 
time to time prescribe.”” (Smith’s Rev. Statutes, 1921). 


.“All persons . . . . admitted to said school and declaring their intention to 


fit themselves to teach in the schools of this state shall be exempt of all fees, 
etc.” (Smith’s Rev. Statutes, 1921). 


Same as Normal, III. 


“has for its object instruction and education in the art of teaching in all of its 
branches that pertain to a good public school in the mechanical arts and in 
husbandry and in the fundamental laws of the United States and of this state.” 
(Code and Statutes, 1895, p. 138). 


See Kent, Ohio. 
Purpose not stated. (Acts of Assembly, 1908, p. 428). 


“for the purpose of giving to white men and women such education and training 
as shall fit and qualify them to teach in public schools of” |this state]. (Greg- 
ory’s Supplement to Pell’s Revisal, III, 1913, p. 674). 


“the instruction of both male and female persons in the art of teaching and in 
all the various branches that pertain to a good common school education, also 
to give instruction in the theory and practice of teaching, in the fundamental 
laws of the United States and in what regards the rights and duties of citizens.”’ 
(Rev. Laws, 1910, II, p. 2170). 


Not stated in Act of establishment. (Laws, 1895, p. 452). ‘Under direction 
and supervision of the State Normal School Board.” 


“The objects of which shall be the preparation of teachers for teaching in the 
common schools of |this state}. (Burn’s Annotated Code, 1908, Ch. 61, 
Section 6686). 


.Not stated. 


Se eee ee 
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INSTITUTIONS 


Bellingham, Wash.. 


Ellensburg, Wash.. . 


SUMMER SESSIONS IN 


TABLES 


PURPOSES OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS, 
as stated in the Summer Catalogs 
of the Institutions Conducting them, 1922. 


PURPOSES 


.“Opportunity for reviews, renewals of certificates, and advanced work for 


credit; also, work in ete eens subjects, primary, grammar grade, rural 
schools: special subjects;—p. 


. “Intellectual refreshment.’’—p. 2. 

“Complete special training in shorter time.’’"—p. 3. 

“For college credit.’ 

“An opportunity to ‘take the 12 semester hours required of graduates of col- 
leges and universities.’’—p. 5. 


Oxfords Ohiove wares “To place the equipment of the University at the service of those who cannot 


Bowling Green, Ky. 


Commerce, Tex..... 


Athens, Gaon scnsiens 


Oshkosh, Wis....... 


Warrensburg, Mo... 


East Radford, Va... 


Maryville, Mo...... 


Moorhead, Minn... 


Huntsville, Tex..... 


Mankato, Minn..... 


be in residence during the regular academic year.” 


“To meet the needs of: 
1. Teachers in one-room schools. 
2. Teachers in graded schools 
a. Primary. 
b. Intermediate. 
c. Upper grade. 
Teachers for special classes. 
Teachers in Junior high schools. 
Teachers in High Schools. 
College students to do advanced work or to make up work.'’—p. 3. 


ANN w 


.‘To meet the needs of: 
Regular course students 


Teachers (here follow : list of all the teaching positions, regular and special 
in the State).—p. 


.‘‘For examination for certificate, for credit in the college.’’"—pp. 8-9. 


.‘‘Meeting the needs of teachers, primary, elementary, high school, supervisory 
or special, in town or country— 
to improve their scholarship; 
to study the best methods; 
to prepare for the state license examination. 
College credit toward a degree, or to make up deficiencies. 
General! scholarship.'’"—p. 7. 


. ‘Professional growth and technical improvement.’ 
“To prepare for better positions.” 
“Opportunities for manual arts teachers.''—pp. 9-10. 


.To work “for certificates, diplomas and degrees.” 

To do work “in accredited subjects for county or state certificate." 

“To advance their scholarship and come in contact with liberal professiona 
though without leaving their positions during the regular school year’’ for ex- 
perienced teachers. 

“Better preparation for special work.'’ (Supervisory).—p. 4. 


.To provide courses to meet the State Board's requirements for certain pro- 
fessional certificates. 


To provide opportunity for regular course work toward graduation. Review 
for State examination.—pp. 21-35. 


.‘Same in every respect as any other session, yet a little broader than any of the 
others . . . . to give information and training bearing directly upon the prob- 
lems of the coming school year.''—p. 2. 


“Opportunity to complete their professional training’’ as represented by the 
Advanced Diploma from Normal Schools and Teachers’ Colleges.''—p. 2. 


.‘To give courses ‘for all grades and kinds of state certificates, and prepare 
applicants for state examinations.’ "’ 


“To prepare teachers of vocational agriculture for high schools,’’"—p. 11. 


.“‘To meet needs of teachers and schools— 
Academic subjects for rural school certificates; 
Professional training for first class certificates; 
Work for renewal of certificates; 
Regular work in the courses; 
To help ambitious teachers do better work in the school room. 
To offer advanced work in the four-year course to graduates.''—p. 8. 
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INSTITUTIONS PURPOSES 
Richmond, Ky....... “Serve those who cannot attend any other term during the year."’"—p. 4. 
Greensboro, N. C....‘'To serve the following classes." (Here follow names of all positions as teacher, 


principal, supervisor, regular and special). 

“College students to earn extra credits; and those who have entered upon a 
college course but have been prevented from doing it.""—p. 13. 

“Our courses in ensuing summer will go further towards giving just what each 
teacher needs than ever before.’’—p. 14. 


Albany, N. Y....... “1. To give SUPERINTENDENTS AND HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
opportunity for review and for study of special problems in school admin- 
istration. 

2. To give ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND SUPERVISORS 
training in principles of teaching and class-room organization, an acquaint- 
ance with modern methods of measuring the achievements of children in 
the elementary schools, and opportunity for advanced study in special 
branches. 

3. To give HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS opportunity for rapid review of 
special subjects, study of the State Syllabus, and training in the theory and 
practice of teaching various subjects. 

4. To give PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEACHERS training 
in methods and opportunity for refreshing advanced study. 

5. To give HOLDERS OF THE STATE ACADEMIC DIPLOMAS oppor- 
tunity to qualify for the State Academic Teachers’ Certificate. 

6. To give FORMER TEACHERS who plan to return to teaching the review 
of subject matter and method they will need before beginning their work in 
September. 

7. To give COLLEGE GRADUATES who plan to teach, who have had no 
training in the history and principles of education, educational psychology, 
and methods, the specific preparation they will need. 

8. To give OTHER COLLEGE GRADUATES opportunity to begin work for 
a master’s degree. 

9. To give APPLICANTS FOR SPECIAL CERTIFICATES in commercial 
education and drawing opportunity for intensive study and practice. 

10. To give a limited number of UNDERGRADUATES of this and other col- 
leges opportunity to make up defic 2nczs. 

11. To give ALL CLASSES OF STUDENTS the benefit of an institute in the 
Principles and Methods of Immigrant Education supplemented by special 
work in the Departments of Economics, Government and History.’’—p. 5. 


Valley City, N. D....‘'For renewal or extension of certificates and also toward graduation.’’"—p. 5. 
“For the benefit of those who enroll as students.”—>p. 6. 


San Francisco, Calif..For the several grades and kinds of teachers who teach in the schools of the 
state. 


Huntington, W. Va. .‘‘To meet the needs of: 
Students working for A. B. degree; 
Normal course students; 
Teachers, grade, high school, rural; 
Principals, supervisors, superintendents; 
Special teachers of art, music, home economics; 
High School students; 
Special students.’’—p. 7. 


Kalamazoo, Mich... .‘'To prepare teachers for the public schools.”’ ; 
“Special attention will be given to those who are already teaching and to those 
who plan to teach during the coming year.’’"—p. 8. 


Gunnison, Colo...... “Instruction in the science and art of teaching and in such branches of knowledge 
as shall qualify teachers for their profession.’’ (Revised Statutes, 6144)—p. 11. 


Charleston, Ill....... “To meet the needs of: 
Teachers of experience, advanced work; 
2. Supervisors and department teachers; 
3. Those preparing to use the state course of study, the subject-matter and 
method suggested; 
4. Those wishing regular work for graduation.”"—p. 8. 


Cheney, Wash....... For— } ; 
Students who desire a renewal of their state certificates, or to work on sub- 
jects required for the first grade state certificates. 
(Nothing for high school students). yer 
High School graduates to prepare for state examination in August so that 
they may teach in fall. 
Advanced students, the work of the 3d and 4th years, 
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INSTITUTIONS 


Rock Hillisn Gorrie: 


Greeley, Colo........ 


Providence, R.I..... 


SUMMER SESSIONS IN 


PURPOSES 


The Summer School is conducted for teachers who desire professional training 
in primary, grammar grade, and High School work. It also offers courses for 
college credit, and for students who wish instruction in branches on which they 
need help.—p. 8. 


Function.—The purpose of the College is to train teachers for public school 
service. Being supported by public taxation of all the property in the State, 
the College aims first to prepare teachers for all the kinds of public schools 
maintained within the State. This includes rural schools, kindergartens, pri- 
mary, intermediate grade, upper grade, junior high school departments, and 
high schools. The College also accepts the responsibility of training super- 
visors for rural schools, principals, superintendents, teachers of home economics, 
practical arts, fine and applied arts, critic teachers, teachers of defective and 
atypical children, teachers for adult night schools, etc. 


The College recognizes as its plain duty and accepts as its function the train- 
ing of students to become teachers in every type of school at present supported 
by the State, to meet actually all the demands for the best in the public school 
system of the present, and to forecast those improvements and reforms which 
the evolution of public systems of education is to bring about in the immediate 
future and to train teachers to be ready to serve in and direct the new schools 
which are in the process of being evolved.—pp. 10-11. 


Purpose not stated. 

Catalog, summer 1922, not available. 

Purpose not stated. 

Summer catalog, 1922, not available. 

For: 

Teachers and students preparing to teach in (this state); 

Securing teachers’ certificates; 

Securing the diploma of the Junior course of the College of Education; 


Credit toward advanced work towards securing the degree given by the College 
of Education. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. For (Courses equally available)— 


San Diego, Calif..... 
Waldosta, (Gass... ocss 


St. Cloud, Minn..... 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Farmville, Va....... 


Regular students; 
Students of advanced standing; 
Teachers in service. 


Nearly all the regular and elective courses of the professional curriculum.—p. 7 
“To produce teachers.'’—p. 2. 


“The definite improvement of the actual teaching in the actual schools, by 
means of definite improvement in the teacher's teaching ability.”’ 

“To provide for higher academic training,’ by means of a number of high school 
subjects.’’—p. 4. 


“For— 
1. Certificates, or renewals. 
2. The regular or special diploma. 


3. Better preparation for principalships, normal training and junior high 
school positions, and for Departmental work. 


4. Improvement in general scholarship and in teaching skill.’’"—p. 1. 


The Normal College Summer School aims to serve: 


First: That large body of teachers in actual service who wish to keep 
growing and find that the best way to do so is to spend an occasional summer 
in study. 

Second: Students who have not yet completed their college work and 
wish to continue study through the summer. 

Third: Persons who are preparing to raise the grade of their county cer- 
tificates. 

Fourth: Persons who are seeking their first certificate to teach and must 


do the work prescribed by the professional qualification law which we 
into effect July 1, 1916. 


To offer courses leading to certain professional state certificates. 

To offer regular professional courses leading to graduation. 

To offer review courses preparatory for state examinations for first and second 
grade certificates.—p. 8. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Mt. Pleasant, Mich. . 


Rrornal We Soc cra 6 


Winona, Minn...... 


Natchitoches, La... 


CE, INEDE heaves aa ave 


Macomb, Ill........ 


Pittsburg, Kans...... 


Dekalb; M25. v0 se 


Dillon, Mont... 0. ve. 


Bowling Green, O.... 


Fredericksburg, Va... 


. For: 
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PURPOSES 


To meet the needs of the following classes: 

1. Those working for credits on any of the regular Normal School Courses, 
degree, life certificate, limited or rural. 

ve bose wishing to review, preparatory to taking the county examina- 
ions. 

3. Those wishing to do special work in agriculture, music, art, manual 
Seainias, home economics, kindergarten, physical training or commercial 
work. 

4. Those now teaching in the public schools of the state who desire inspi- 
ration and helpful suggestion in order that they may be better fitted for 
their chosen work. 

5. Teachers in charge of County Normal Training Classes. 

6. Graduates of County Normal Training Classes who have had one re- 
newal of their County Normal certificates and who desire to take the 
work for a second renewal. 

7. Graduates of high schools . . . . six weeks professional training, before 
they can be granted a legal certificate for teaching. 

8. Life certificate graduates working toward the bachelor’s degree.—pp. 7, 8. 


The summer program is planned for these classes of students: 

1. Graduates of high schools who will begin teaching in September. 

2. Young teachers who began last fall, with little professional preparation 
and now realize the difficulties of their work. 

3. Ambitious teachers who are striving to master the principles and the 
technique of their vocation and thru this mastery to deserve and attain 
honorable distinction. 

4. Older teachers who need the stimulus and the new insights that may be 
gained thru a summer of well directed study. 

5. Former students who return summer after summer to push along their 
course toward graduation or to a higher form of professional certificate. 

6. Former graduates who propose to continue their studies until they ob- 
tain a degree in education.—p. 5. 


. Planned for: 


1. Professional credits for certificates and renewals. 
2. The diploma of the Teacher’s College. 
3. Supervisory courses (for experienced teachers).—p. 1. 


-1. Graduation with two year diploma; 


2. Preparation for the first grade examination; 
3. To give courses for supervisors, principals, superintendents, and experienced 
and trained teachers.—p. 5. 


For: 
1. Regular college students to continue their work in summer; , 
2. Teachers to pursue professional or advanced work in any special field; 
3. Two year graduates and others to do work toward a degree.—p. 7. 


High School students; 

High School graduates, who have not taught; 

High School graduates, preparing to teach in a special field; 

Candidates for the Bachelor’s degree; é 
“To meet the needs of persons who are teaching or preparing to teach in the 
State of [linois’’—p. 2. 


1. For students desiring to make preparation for general high school teaching; 
2. For students, seeking in two years, the life diploma or special certificate; 
3. For students preparing for the examination for county certificates.—p. 5. 


1. Credits for renewal of certificates. 
2. Credits toward graduation.—p. 5. 


No copy at hand. 


“To afford teachers and prospective teachers the largest possible opportunities 
for summer study.—p. 7. 
1. Superintendents, high school principals, supervisors, college graduates; 
2. Graduates of first grade high schools; ’ 
3. Students under 21 years of age, with less than four years’ high school 
training.’’-—p. 9. 


Credit toward graduation; ; ; 

Credit on certain state professional certificates; 

Renewal of certificates; : 

Review for state examination for first and second grade certificates.—pp. 17, 29. 
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INSTITUTIONS PURPOSES 
Greenville, N. C..... “To prepare teachers for any phase of public school work in the primary grades, 
the grammar grades, and the high school,” ‘‘in city, town or country.” ‘In 


the summer term, we are offering the same work as that we offer during fall, 
winter and spring terms.’ 
a. 3d and 4th year high school work for those who do not have standard 
high school facilities at home; 
b. Two year graduation, with diploma; 
c. Four year graduation, with degree.—pp. 7, 8, 9. 


Edmond, Okla.....-. Credit toward a degree (A. B. or B. S. in Ed.) 
Credit toward a Life Certificate (two years); 
Credit toward a two year certificate (1 year); 
Credit on high school subjects; 
Credit in subjects required for the County certificate.—p. 4. 


Duluth, Minn... <<. Meeting of state certificate requirements; 
Credit on diploma requirements; 
Advanced and special work for graduates of the school; 
Renewal of certificates.—pp. 2, 3, 4, 5. 
(Entrants must be, at least, graduates of the eighth grade). 


Terre Haute, Ind....1. The earning of certificates; 
Dy is earning of credit toward the diplomas and degrees (B. S. and B. A.)— 
DP. 9, /. 

Wayne, Nebr........ “To place the advantages of the State Normal School within the reach of those 


who cannot attend during the regular year.” 
Credit toward a certificate or degree; 
Advanced work along special lines; 
Growth and promotion; 

Renewal of certificates; 

Credit on a high school course; 

. Work toward graduation.—p. 6. 
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Institution 


Total (SS TGS) sy oe a0. 
(Omitting VII). 

Mean per SEW..... 

Mean per cent...... 
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TABLE 9 
Expenditures 
(SEW = student—enrollment—weeks) 

For For other Per 
instruction purposes Total SEW SEW 
$ 32,002.96 | $ 11,033.82 | $ 43,036.78 | $ 14,299.00 | $ 3.01 
a 6,092.48 22,806.66 5,520.00 4.13 
ee eee. 20,000.00 6,264.00 1.40 
1,000.00 25,848.00 9,014.00 2.87 
14,500.00 53,500.00 14,400.00 B72) 
3,840.00 25,510.00 13,422.00 1.90 
regular sess|ion. A SOORO0) renner 
19,223.38 4,933.50 24,156.88 8,912.00 Deaf 
44,000.00 13,000.00 57,000.00 16,500.00 3.45 
13,933.50 8,876.90 22,810.40 11,262.00 2.03 
275005005 | Gawtefe deicis aaless 27,500.00 10,580.00 2.62 
12,500.00 2,500.00 15,000.00 4,860.00 Sig l 
41,000.00 6,000.00 47,000.00 17,658.00 2.68 
10,500.00 2,000.00 12,500.00 4,624.00 2.70 
15,448.30 9,479.12 24,927.42 5,240.00 4.76 
20,600.00 1,580.00 22,180.00 5,982.00 SLO) 
9,800.00 1,400.00 11,200.00 5,520.00 2.03 
25,000.00 16,500.00 41,500.00 10,206.00 4.08 
BROOO | 00 4| Ser eehta 4 sae ee 8,000.00 4,785.00 1.67 
15-290: O0llliseee Aa teL 16,290.00 7,230.00 2.24 
AA SOO OD a Aeysicsiatavere atte 44,500.00 11,818.00 SE 
28,264.24 §,731.74 33,995.98 5,630.00 6.04 
1SiA0S “001i Genesee oe 15,408.00 6,366.00 2.43 
20,965.64 5,421.71 26,387.35 11,660.00 2.26 
15,687.77 7,887.07 23,574.84 9,264.00 2.54 
51,472.20 14,527.80 66,000.00 17,500.00 3.77 
24,750.00 4,400.00 29,150.00 15,354.00 1.90 
6,809.70 2,631.30 9,441.00 2,904.00 3.25 
29,674.41 1,566.66 31,241.07 21,978.00 1.42 
30,034.46 28,101.43 58,135.89 16,690.00 3.48 
5,800.00 200.00 6,000.00 2,040.00 2.94 
7,800.00 2,300.00 10,100.00 2,133.00 4.73 
11,559.21 399.50 11,958.71 3,054.00 3.91 
32,000.00 10,500.00 42,500.00 13,912.00 3.05 
1,829.41 3,055.61 4,885.02 1,228.00 3.98 
12,300.00 2,500.00 14,800.00 6,828.00 2.18 
39,949.00 20,211.00 60,160.00 14,226.00 4.29 
7,925.00 1,200.00 9,125.00 5,826.00 1.36 
16,383.00 2,500.00 18,883.00 9,450.00 2.00 
42,649.00 21,049.00 63,698.00 21,120.00 3.02 
9,000.00 2, 000,00 11,000.00 2,976.00 3.69 
36,400.00 12,100.00 48,500.00 13,080.00 eysipil 
20,000.00 3,160.00 23,160.00 5,056.00 8.59 
20,765.50 10,000.00 30,765.50 6,828.00 4.50 
61,988.58 11,660.00 73,648.58 27,044.00 Day 
20,000.00 10,000.00 30,000.00 7,032.00 4.27 
12,240.75 2,700.00 14,940.75 5,823.00 2.56 
18,310.85 4,841.39 23,152.24 8,874.00 2.61 
7,600.00 2,000.00 9,600.00 3,540.00 Diol 
67975).00) lake ce ooaher 6,975.00 2,454.00 2.84 
DO AUTO leet ota sate oe 22,125.00 18,747.00 1.18 
8,300.00 200.00 8,500.00 3,294.00 2.58 
100,000.00 15,000.00 115,000.00 38,880.00 2.96 
20,000.00 5,000.00 25,000.00 7,600.00 3.29 
$1,227,497.14 | $ 315,580.03 |$1,543,077.07 $265,773.00) |oeoaeens 
Die .60 Za leas spa aise em A $ 2.93 
79.5% 20.5% LOG KOO Fn lee nea ts an conte ene nen 
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TUNIS, Ul 
Student-time Service 


The a-term, as here used, is that term of the summer session which is main- 
tained concurrently with the last six weeks of the regular session; the b-term 
is the main term of the divided summer session, usually beginning in June and 
most largely attended; the summer session, not divided, is also here reported 
as a b-ferm. When a summer session is divided into two or three terms, the 
last term is designated as the c-term. 


Enrollment by terms 


Institutions Student- 
enrollment- Rank Terms 
in order of rank weeks 


38, 880 1 ik 
27,044 2 2 
21,998 3 3 
21,120 4 3 
18,747 5 1 
17,658 6 2 
17,500 7 2 
16,690 8 1 
16,500 9 1 
15,354 10 1 
14,400 11 1 
14,299 12 2 
14,226 13 1 
13,912 14 1 
13,422 15 2 
13,080 16 1 
11,818 17 1 
11,660 18 1 
11262 19 24 
10,580 20 1 
10, 206 21 2 
9,450 22 1 
9,264 23 1 
9,014 24 1 
8,912 25 2 
8,874 26 3 
7,600 27 1 
7,230 28 2 
7,032 29 2 
6,828 30.5 2 
6,828 S055 1 
6,366 32 2 
6,264 33 3 
5,982 34 1 
5,826 35 v3 
5,823 36 1 
5,630 a7 2 
5,520 38.5 1 
5,520 38.5 1 
5,240 40 1 
5,056 41 1 
4,860 42 1 
4,785 43 1 
4,624 44 1 
4,500 45 1 
3,540 46 2 
3,294 47 1 
3,054 48 1 
2,976 49 1 
2,904 50 1 
2,728 iil il 
2,133 52 iA 
2,040 53 1 
1,228 54 1 
SBT COGS: Ushers. cnctarenslleotekwearocntiotis. ences 1,182 | 58,729 | 10,999 
1,100 
£04.38 SO! [eh cu pepsieeel te, wcetoners rots: [Ierouesetoy ales etl sycteveven cares lenenseereciencae tents terete 
D OSES ecu egiedivere soaker ts 48.6 295.5 |1,087.6 578.9 
days 
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TABLE 12 
Ratios of instructors to students 


(a, b, c, are terms of the summer session.) 


Average Average 
: number number 
Institutions Rank students Institutions Rank students 
per per 
instructor instructor 


1.0 RON ie 39.0 Ito 2276 
2.0 1 to 10.9 40.0 1 to 22.8 
3.0 1 to 11.6 41.0 1 to 22.9 
4.0 1 to 11.8 42.0 Ctor2zsat: 
5.0 Ite 13.1 43.5 1 to 23.4 
6.0 1 to 14.6 43.5 1 to 23.4 
7.0 1 to 14.8 45.0 1 to 23.5 
8.0 £ tont$i.0: 46.0 1 to 23.6 
9.0 1 to 15.6 47.0 1 to 24.2 
10.0 Ltortsi7, 48.0 1 to 24.3 
11.0 1 to 15.8 49.5 1 to. 25.5 
12.0 1 to 15.9 49.5 1 to 25.5 
13.0 1 to 16.7 51.0 1 to 2556 
14.0 1 to 16.8 52,0 1 to 25.8 
1525 1 to 16.9 Leder) 1 to 25.9 
1525 1 to 16.9 Sino: 1 to 25.9 
17.5 Lito died 5510 1 to 27.6 
1725 1to17,7 56.0 Lito 277 
19.5 1 to 17.9 57.0 1 to 28.1 
19.5 i to 27.9 58.0 1 to 28.6 
21.0 1 to 18.6 59.0 1 to 28.7 
22.0 i to 18.7 60.0 1 to 29.2 
23.0 1 to 19.2 61.0 1 to 29.7 
24.0 1 to 20.0 62.0 1 to 29.8 
25.0 1 to 20.2 63.0 1 to 30.0 
26.0 1 to 20.3 64.0 £ to. 3150 
27.0 1 to 20.4 65.0 1 to 31,4 
28.0 1 to 20.6 66.0 1 to 31.2 
29.0 Lito: 212 67.0 bto:. 3155 
30.5 1 10 2103 68.0 2 to:31.7 
30.5 1 to 21.3 69.5 L t0:32..7 
32.0 1 to. 21.6 69.5 1 to. 327 
33.0 1 to 21.7 1i,0) 1 to 33.8 
34.0 1 to 21.8 7210) 1 to 34.1 
35.0 1 to.21.9 73:,0 1 to:35),8 
36.0 1 to 22.0 74.0 1 to 36.7 
37.0 1 t.22.3 713.0 1 to 40.5 
38.0 1 to 22.5 
OOOO 
Average 
Total Students Instructors per 
instructor 
os Se a ee a ee ee ee ee 
POET pe pelea ta ea eyever 6 wialaia tinjauyiaeyetirer Pid zara re! @ecexa)iarp) bine 1,182 71 16.65 
PsCCLIN caaietcloverop sci aise ieraese eidne areain sie 58,729 2,458 23.88 
(A faqiiit SOM orice GOGOO0 OC OIG DInUeC itr a TIOUIND TL. ODr yO CIR: 10,999 510 21-57% 
All terms 70,910 3,039 Zauds 
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Accommodation in Dormitories 


TABLES 13 


(1) 


Institutions 


POO GUD Ge ras 8 


(2) 
Largest 
enroll- 
ment 


(3), 
Dormi. 
accom- 

modation 


The last items above are the avera 
ing made no report of dormitory provisi 


(4) 


Percent- 
age 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Largest Dormi. 
Institutions enroll- accom- | Percent- 
ment modation age 
DOB tartare Pci pl 0 
ILD ape ee oe 685 508 
DG) Wie eetresiiiee 1,575 0 
PO We ea 2 2,383 83 
DG SINS ae So 496 150 
IV eee ae 1,090 800 
2 GEMS Sencar. 632 90 
GEA San oes 938 90 
DENMAN, SAA 2,680 114 
XLIX 780 140 
Td; SesSetouaaat 647 250 
Ll yeseccstsrate ce 864 105 
LAT SIAE renee 350 240 
ELL ee 341 286 
LIV. 2,083 0 
ON nichera arent 549 136 
TNE Saree eaereehe 3,240 45 
LVIII 950 250 
Total (54 
institutions) 61,526 10,980 17.8% 
accom- 
modated 
Total (51 
institutions) 57,479 10,980 19.1% 
accom- 
modated 
Averages (51 
institutions) Ui27 215.23 19.1% 
accom- 
modated 
80.9% 
not ac- 
commo- 
dated 


ge for 54 and 51 institutions respectively (3 institutions hay- 


on). 
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TABLE 15 
Training School Facilities 


Provision for how many 


Student | No. Years 
Institutions enroll- | train. | No. | Days | Grades ie: a 
ment sch. | pup. | open used used Obser- | Partici- | Prac- 


vation pation tice 


Berens eek prarsca siete 1 Spay ae tiete IX 
RR See Aliaaomriieaieecche!) aol Bioorg cod lbercomrtsal ono 70.0.6 
LB cane erate, sy avanira 4 1 No 
Sristela cer wrens ek 2 BO toate 
Deetapakcamise isco 1 Rood oe 48 
Be N ate aa enscatie te eras 1 Jes tastes: 41's) |lokenevonsh raved] telrerane ors 
ove ovibiae's Siaaa 1 No 
Sah ntsjara te A/esste: 3 1 Bee ae vorieriee 30 
1 102 
SA ets Car 2 Poeun otivell eichoeieiers 
Gate aretha A ee.a 1 No 
Seiotioene Solera Se 1 RSs 36 
PAS aN er Oe 1 40 
Saloni Rane foie elie ie (18 [ee ceed Recreate mee ccc Bh Rote OO onel tr dic. o-cislonc 
Set et dees © 1 No 
ans, ee 1 ea oat Sone 
ARSE ace ae 0 aoe Salheteraey Ss | tersveqe terete aera reteticne [ieitehcnedel oreXe [PeReleyeretensTs 
BE rn soae 1 one orae 48 
So See 1 
30 
Sena ees 10 
25 
ai 
Pesiawtayees 84 
No 
Aicr Sesuecer ate 120 
be a Ae 1,706 1 175 45 8 No 96 48 48 
S&S ee rete eee 484 a etsy eee aera lemons tater (ote all onareene ten euranoisciang| 0.0 Of Cio. 
a. Also 2 rural grjoups. 
5S & GE ae eee 1,918 EE WI Seortye 60 8 4 Any No. 190 25 
ee UE Seite oa sco as 1,669 fi 160 15 6 No 60 BAY | eae creteren: 
a i! oe a eee 340 1 150 20 a No QM enn epoodllooeconn > 
XXXV 237 OY emers legeterse elles wpasieras BNfey, Alla doe Aatrol Iain cally aonod oe 
DS, S's Pe eee 509 1 120 26 6 No {All inter-|No. not 
ested limited 6 
Re VEL as ciplt eine 1,739 1 155 39 8 Z 40 40 40 
BNE WY EES Soto cease 186 (i a ieee) eo ccennic | lacie mecis Ion El Morrone al moti ccm tadofent 
Danes Ron items ieee, 2 1,138 1 100 36 5 No 50) ll hausracanes 20 
AE Lg tthe ere a ei | 10 198 20 | Kg & 8 No No. lim- 
ited Yes 20 
ERIS caeiore syste seul = 685 1 40 20 6 No Ves ay tie vie ta llstetemnstore 
NAY ie adatea'e,o cis: di0' 1,575 1 200 25 | Kg &8 No 500 No No 
SSL a yarste ater eine le 2,333 1 215 30 8 No AOOW VS miioner siete 36 
6.3 ee et eee 496 1 100 de) 8 No 50 20 30 
DEEN carta ek oes Oras 1,090 i 290 60 7 No 100 ie fe 
EMS Wally Perera s.clessuctete 632 1 143 20 8 No Yes Yes Yes 
8 eo eee am 938 1 180 25 8 2 400 |All in 
ans 50 
EV ELE date gn sieie's 2,680 nl 120 45 8 4 400 Yes Yes 
2, Bb eS ee ee 780 1 320 60 8 No 80 60 40 
j OF a ae IIE CECI 647 1 170 30 8 No 647 5 6 
EAR ne aisha Mie) eyes tiocaselecs 864 1 219 60 8 1 204 0 50 
MR eenaeaacaisis ole tas) 350 1 36 30 2 No 70 70 10 
NUE a eae tess ldicians 341 1 79 30 6 N 306 15 15 
EW een lear arete.s 2,083 pf 130 45 8 No |All who 
iousccenesaoacseni! oto) SU |Poeeaoleaaneal tococnoo||) ENOL Necorrders pdobcc cicliimoe occ 
TEV ed 52400 cee SON 20h eS | INO eS) isnetean acon licteessnesey a 
TeV i ee | ne 50) eden |e OO gO) eon iy NOME | Re OUUs oie arenes 6 


(The mean below |is compu|ted by using |the nu|mber of | institutiJons direc tly involv|ed). 
Gi SO20 |e aeeiets 16,604, |L5.079) | cic sie ais ale oter gio 8,721 952 


Gah ono Ne CIAO) |e ae on See So coche OE ENG. ote c 281 OS wae betters 
AMEN (CD) a noe Gtieston bac ooe|enOIU! panes alpp oo omenlpacr tuo) soot. Cool pena m zon 
+ 28 

Meany. osc dces AS laraetersts LG Ze meh eee rad anest a enn recs areata ovens Clfaceteterets ane 45 


45 (of 54) institutions report training schools; 28 of these report provision for student-teaching. 
Ratio of enrollments of students in the summer sessions to the enrollments of pupils in the train- 


ing schools is 7.5 to 1. 
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TABLE 16 
Student-Teaching Facilities 
SSS — 


Ratios 
Summer Summer Teaching 
Institutions students Pupils Total Teaching 
in in students students students 
train. school | train. school to to 
pupils pupils 
231 2,9 1. to. 222 
48 6.9 Ll to: 3:6 
30 ies ite 3.3 
102 A yab} 1 to, 2.9 
36 7.4 ito 4.2 
40 19.7 t to! 459 
48 Se2 1to 2.8 
30 15.2 t to: 35 F 
10 9.0 1 to 20.0 
25 vane) 1 to 3.6 
7 4.5 1 to 30.0 
84 72.6 tte) ay 
120 3.6 lto 4.6 
48 Why f 1 to 3.6 
8 4.2 1 to 15.0 
40 i ee 1lto 3.9 
20 11.4 ito 3:0 
20 12.0 1 te 9,9 
36 ie Re! 1lto 6.0 
30 4.9 ¥ tO) ions: 
(gts 4.0 tor ae 
50 552) ito 3.6 
40 2.4 1 to: “3-0) 
6 3.8 1 to 28.3 
50 3.9 1lto 4.4 
10 9.7 1 to 3.6 
15 4.3 tte 5:3 
TV ANLE secre rans cathe cvren's 950 160 6 5.9 1 to 26.7 
Total (28 institutions)... 31,838 4,690 1,262 1.5 UG Ses: 
Mean (28 institutions). . 1137 167 45 «33 ite: S77 
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TABEH 7 
Number of Lectures 


Cee eee ee ee Ee 


ee 


By By 
out- By out- By 
Institutions Rank | Total] side fac- Institutions Rank | Total | side fac- 
lec- ulty lec- ulty 

by rank turers turers 

105 45 60 Wide are iacieeisyecs 27. 16 6 10 
68 40 28 Xa Vili eeceerenenciete 28 15 5 10 
54 24 30 ETA. 29 14 6 8 
50 45 5 OD Vivi tence ceseveeniccotens 30.5 13 1 12 
40 20 20 Dee VLEs ois ctslcre sys S05. 13 8 5 
40 40 LU | Se Nn ao on oOpo 34 12 10 2 
40 40 0 bs, ©, @, 4 i Wagocon aan 34 12 10 2 
38 33 5 Ke W liar pions 34 12 il7) 0 
36 30 6 LAV ecioe inners 34 12 0 12, 
35 30 5 RCE Scremya tiem t 34 12 12 0 
5 33 33 0 tO apiece steer cated 39 10 10 0 
5 33 15 18 2, SE) MPa ae ory OE cl Bic 39 10 5 5 
32 28 4 VG ates ystays tore 39 10 6 4 
) 30 20 10 p,8 G)  Eee ome 39 10 0 10 
5 30 20 10 TS Vis, seoecoranae arene 39 10 a 3) 
5 28 22 6 5 1 ry eaieno Petar 42 9 9 0 
5 28 20 8 XXIV 43 8 5) 3 
5 27 15 17 EXON Le oratistevens aie 44 7 3 2, 
5 27 15 12 IDS co tateraa area els 45.5 5 5 0 
5 26 0 26 5, Gib HIG, roe enero 45.5 &) 3 2, 
5 26 20 6 LLY Lavarareterneveneis 47 3 0 3 
25 10 15 WiLL etaeertatacets 50 0 0 0 
23 5 18 |e Asse atec Oc 50 0 0 0 
21 Ji 10 PRU sy, acetate grate date a6 50 0 0 0 
20 10 10 XXXIV 50 0 0 0 
19 7 10 etiote Veh gece oar 50 0 0 0 


Median, 15.5. 
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(CHevNPIMEIe I 


SUMMARY OF PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


1. The courses are arbitrarily summarized under the following divisions or departments, as Arts, 
Education, English, etc. 


2. The several first subdivisions are terms common to all courses included beneath them, or are terms 
employed by certain teachers’ colleges to name their departments having such courses. 


3. The individual course titles, representing the several second subdivisions, are the terms actually 
used to name the courses offered. 


4. The column headed ‘‘Freq.’’ gives the number of institutions offering each course listed, in sum- 
mer, 1922. 


5. The column headed ‘‘Total trimester hours” gives the total value, in trimester hours, of all courses 
bearing the title indicated in the number of the teachers’ colleges, given under ‘‘Freq.”’ 


6. The column headed “Average semester hours” gives the value in semester hours for the average 
course having the title indicated. 


7. The terms, “College,” ‘‘Professional,” ‘(High School,”’ “‘Review,”’ are used here in the technical 
meanings explained in first part of Chapter III. 


8. The data here reported are for 50 State teachers’ colleges, summer session, 1922. 


TABEE 2 ta 
Arts—‘College” Courses 


(Fine and industrial) 


Total Average 
Titles to ‘‘College’’ courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Art 
PAR IOA Camedia tantant tench ashi te heer et ees ee ae 3 8.8 1.96 
Arta DDIeclation sqonut rsa ieee oe en ee eae 5 20.5 Diets 
1X UM OHDOT hb ald ahve PRT ENO ONE PA eee one ar Ml 1 AEN TOF 
ATC, GONnerale. ovation naire oo ae iene ane cee 1 3.8 2.53 
SED EL ISCORVEOL Namie tresaatae ofl von ee ae een tae te eee a 4 14.0 2.83 
Arb principles. n.uces s.r Rea caacl Se rich Mono ae ty. tear eee es al 3.0 2.00 
PAT DBEDLUGHUIT Net ait. Seether eee on a 2 6.0 2.00 
SCUIDUUNG SE tc rea tear te epcie ater ret ae eR ea ee ee 1 5.0 Shek 
gio) LOS OR ee aCe eae eT or rene Sener ol bel: 18 55.6 2.06 
Arts and crafts 

AUER  ANCUCT ARCS softs ratte tah Wome eave ern ache ee een eee 2 10.0 3.33 
EAS Gey RRR AR TAG eee te Cee oS eC RS 2 4.0 eos 
Basietnyn. Ail Varied se aiasta sneer tence mene anann me 1 n ERS) 1.00 
EEE Cay OMS oaobNG AG honplag mite barsinhisad abonanscs duke 2 Sed Lely 
BOO Kim Clim gee. hss oie oratcvay cutee Te Onn Ae ae ay eT 2 4.0 ESS} 
Bookbinding, Mlementary....:.0ssoe.escne le eecns ese. 1 12.0 8.00 
Bookbinding, Intermediate.,....0060) ssc. ecaeneieee..). 1 12.0) 8.00 
CUENK foidisy INGEN won. oanhaknaqaeuenonacnnné comes 1 15 1.00 
FEL ATIC an terverans sia ms, guste yet a\e ate tae ae eae ee eEeT 2 8.0 267 
Deathercrare work, Advanced... sense eo cnn nn de y 12.0 8.00 
VOY eh sJaL A ee oroNUN a amis AeA raritie tone a Groin Bik DEN auc eRe Maoh os 1 Lo 1.00 
aT Wes Lays ta uve avacte texas cy stesso sires Ree aa eee 1 1S 1.00 
ICCA (Ol ale rapineneg Nias APERI ig SEE cate Soe tet ae 2 13)2 6.07 
MMe tallsy On yA GVelTi CG Glkziiih sickens (1 tetera 1 4.0 2.67 
UND a tee en ay ME NER, Main saith aie es yn 1 125 1.00 
Wetalllawrot ese Aarti eet ray eyes crag caie gee he eee nee een 2 7.0 ARS 
NLo dell peer rapie secs nisirw vicvsniar erck ane eee LA eee 1 SO) 3.33 
ROEDER WIS Siyecciaoicds areie lS die dy2/avactc adslakcec os aaa eee aa ‘if 4.0 2.67 
Bother yA divamGetllr sort ease sae seis volcan ern 1 NS: 1.00 
WVGayri Tt DIS eA crcyers. russ sasuatele cubr nears davst se ora ee au 1 4.0 2 OF 
PEO all sterepesates ests ps jayeie syslercl cscs oe Ue nee Ree 28 VLSi2 2.81 
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TABLE 21a—COoNTINUED 


. Total Average 
Titles to ‘‘College’’ courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Drawing and design 
EPPA 8c ciererer teeter torent a larsra scarsllvts tara rer ster earl tee einen ea teres 5 19.0 2553) 
EDT WADE VA CHIOR eae nctreters) eravace se o.cc.y umtornele alelnieie o cghansaiciens 1 ib) 1.00 
ravatiie: Ava ncediot coun cere tts cae gaenle aie were are oes terausete ake eo] 10.0 Bae 
Pra win, ACrCnICNIal ccm da crst cena vidios catmeniaaleees 1 12.0 8.00 
PAINE ARCHICECEULEL | op 4a a/accie ayers cs arartbiaes alaieteaeaverererate i Siow) Jaki) 
PORTA INES CONATCOAN en ster ce a eens 2 oak ch espalaa niet eo a ieee 1 8.0 She) 
Prawing; Color... 5.0. ces 5 = 2 6.7 DAI) 
Drawing, Colored crayon.... 1 3.0 2.00 
Drawings Hiementaty : secs oasis = ce loc deren trowl ce Oe ae 2 HO) 1.67 
Drawings Wn piieering eros: cic, a od aw Gans Sinys cusin scoee ate ale 1 1220) 8.00 
PTA WANS URDU TE coy ok Ge Se ah oe incrach wie wid ra Wola Minera 1 1.0 .67 
Drawing. Wreehand../ cee taj. oe ce cn sortie eis el saw naie onesies hi 19.5 1.87 
UPA CUADES COOTER AL ete eo Spsge aes cote ow Boearesins ane ee 1 i 1.00 
PIRATED es WA ACRINIG Geric. ccc errno oo caval aig wale Cet A ROR: 3 26.0 5.78 
araweng, Machine (Ady: 2 ceciican oa clei wine sacsontene 1 1755) 1.00 
Prawing, Machine (Bier): <2, 2 sun ponte «vice Sen tiane heres 1 15 1.00 
Drawings Mechanical... st conc note tide Sisters Hears 15 93.3 4.17 
Brawangs Mechanical (Ady:)).06 occ: caine sano neeoerae ntl 2 Sas 1.83 
Drawing, Mechanical (Elem) 5 h0e.c.. i fess « aiere.c cre en sisi eins 3 7.0 1.56 
DER W ITS IN ALTITE 3 wo rays. a8 5 a ndtv ose: eI E aoe 0 TaysicusyeFs ouarePn Buns 1 5.0 3.33 
Drawing, Perspective and freehand 4 1255 2.08 
Drawing, Principles! of. < ic. ec ¢¢05.56 os 1 5.0 3.33 
PUTA WING, ROD orate rs 5 cs.2 se isis oo 6 ee oe Ee Dee alale slauateretateisrs 1 S20) 2.00 
ES AWING SSG MILE 5.8m loocnteye fins ois) ale sah aura davai. «ibicierel sie & 1 5.0 Ane) 
Drawing, Water Colors .2 5 faeces cies cs saclewe a ears Aa ouia sacle 2 6.5 Diy) 
Diawing And desir. 3 irs Seo en, sta ee zs cals cree ee ere Bisse 1 Leh) 3.67 
PRCA i ote a ate arenes Sees bw iy Ate eens Nae Selene 3 9.5 eae lal 
ACRIQTE, LDDIIEG cen gee Ae inc ats che Pe a cia ae meee 7 PBIPS) 2.62 
IG MOOMINCTCIAL oh neo cae oe eek ant heals waren nets 3 Lies: 2.56 
ICAP CONBETUCELV Gog .c8 <i x inte bak ee aloclels. | Sines eis as 1 6.0 4.00 
Piesige) PAIMIEUCe ye cs ese et eh ae aan nie Fo Aue owas 2 6.5 DG 
Dede si sCHet Alor Te eaten een Nek dieiiney ee Neue 2 525: (583 
EPCS DAA CIEE cee tare tne is Os Ais eco lasaio wietee area ais sa a eee 1 4.0 2.67 
PCH ATE FItKIDIES OF fF chao cone noes eaten ealeratauie tenes leis es 1 229 1.67 
Wem ean LIAL WOLIo. ode icin Siete ee migra espe ae Sieve stops Hin eras 1 8540) 2.00 
Pesigt Composition ANd. netics sce AO ee inves eisai ects 2 7.0 2) SX} 
Lettering and postering... 5 10.0 1.33 
EARAAR ATED wert ano reaereat crane ieee Fela ok tee he rhe sues Rat covets 2 6.5 Dead) 
PAMAGING ANG OTAWANG o,0/ ad cle entero ei ce alain alalela slates aiemersieie 1 3.0 2.00 
WAUIUING ANA WALEL COMMIT slog xiqeicrs ein ccatariayhe oe ielere el atrea 1 2.0 1.33 
PAILS CU Meena ntl ec oiah ate te sete e cree eat yta vel slavel hake? sfeNn 2 6.0 2.00 
DIOLCHI NT COILAOOL file chart avai =o nite onthe oneal ols oi sla vle ae 3 9.5 Dia Wu 
Uf EA be oy ar Coe eRe ERE A ie MOREE TEDOIST OT ROUTE RE CRONE Cane 434.0 perfil 
Handwork 
Lg EEN Ta nS ae one edie ome eet sare eon ery a RAO OT RRO 5.0 3.33 
TIARA WOt les PACIHIENLATY. © Siac ccf ican endl Coen Sens wisie a atoce i Nee) 1.00 
A Atiw OL EEAMIAT YE od ters craic iete einaieetia teu 3.90) teal ialarale ier 4.2 1.40 
BE Ec Ln ne Anon te nates otarsta ok ong ena tater cen Laman a ialieicimio 10.7 172 
“Manual Arts”’ 
PRA AIAN ATER tors wrattenc Tacieicicls sists) fic eaon oitrsarer eos epaupy ict tes sreTe 4.0 ZeOL 


Manual training 
IM AMTANETAUNING corer; -cisia,arois aie ensiaidisl e piet ale siavareunioisnale reins) oe aii : * 1.78 


Manual training, History of 1.33 

MMOUAL oss teatcesish aye topaioney eta aus vesiie eee tues au niss AU ocelad. aL bLaeeaty aRaicoke 10.0 1.67 

Printing 

Rog beh hath eye Rar MAIR TTS, ERIC EROTIC Corn oS EET TA OIR TOIT PICA 1 4.0 2.67 
Printirig ACVANCED avecin side vane, ome aie Fale) ousl gn flene oa hens 3 1220 2.67 
Printing” Wlementary ccciisidie eleven don tien sos eae around Bra GrM eter oye 4 13.8 2.30 
IPRINtMISy MOLY Deus waa euneve creas hac ai ele A NGale ad srovabaiensae 1 a0 2.00 
EAUOEV DE MECHANICS sesele y sales oka ei cldaus de, shovsio cacao iabsnael ne 1 3.0 2.00 
IPrisit-shOp ManageMient.n, wee hc .o1s' acts aus ole @ cde selena diesels ale 3 12.0 2.67 
Practical newspaper work..............ssseersceersseers 1 4.0 2.67 
‘Cost accounting (in printing)),.cc0.0¢seec ese ogee 1 ecole oe 2 8.0 DGS 
Shop accounting (it) printing) ccae be ereee aisles apis celeriac 1 4.0 2.67 

DOtalsenens AIDC HO OOS Cig] OOO pO DIT AOC CHOC ats 17 63.8 2.50 
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TABLE 21la—ContTINUED 


Total Average 
Titles to ‘‘College’’ courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Shop work, Miscellaneous 
ANU) MECH AMICS 4s teroreveray escveucidone nui elev eishane feral syptsecse veereeae 3 15-5 3.44 
AUWEO SOD 2 Sylora oe Sins is enya ions. wees Nudie Oleg ie alse ee eRe en 1 4.0 2.67 
CET ORs rd ates aunt A Cae re ee ee Pee on Lr pete aa 2 TT 2.40 
Horeing Advanced Prtrres ser. ee. mie xsusteie sisicustenslensrleieyean aeteeanere 1 3.0 2.00 
HOrsing we lem em tanya cose tescicersreeve ss evel iettestenetave tore e re enn it 3.0 2.00 
N ERayofegemts) oe) ora cceg. dea Cie SIE eR IE enn erEe alice enna 1 ZS 1.67 
Machine shoppe mcr rain cc acres icicet cin acta ieenere ee een 1 5.0 3o3 
Machineishop mA dviancedmenn + siisei serene aienatereniaiaieineter eke 1 Sie) 2.00 
Machine shop; Mlemeéentary.. 22.02. ..c00a0en cs ooneaene pene 1 3.0 2.00 
Sal Wy ia Lith =operet ass calls ate te vasvaneva iovthers cha seucseit conn indir] ouateeatieereinebenete 2 18.2 6.07 
Sheet: tnetalworksaecacnce bic cniochy oe noe ely aesate stern 1 Les 1.00 
PLS GA ee rece Catereieny Corie eee cates iP NaLn el Ghee veisaeie tees se ora ie an 16 68.9 2.87 
Woodwork 
IB ENChwOr kek oye cis orate tea5 Ravinia eis Geavehe reek nana asl eesiclianetoafeneiereis® 3 6.5 1.44 
Benchworks. AdiwantCed ..cc.: «ac «dena cin srenie pantate absent an malate 1 4.0 2.67 
Benchworlks Hlementary ssn. secs sce inact teereetierciale 1 2.0 1.33 
GCabinetemia keine cccsve cemcrsene nice atessicce serie ta vel oieaeraiatere 9 33.5 2.48 
Cabinet work Advanced) aeecrieess sitesi tel cel ticretinaecranenevare 3 fae) 1.67 
Cabinetiwork,) Hlementaryar. ann sel antclesisistenietein heme setae 1 3.0 2.00 
rnitiire> rivaling sae cters (ava alcndls a treeo starter aharekotetatekene 7 21S 2.05 
HOUSE Carpentnyineecvtorc soclarcrnmte nels ratte sin ctnaleisrebetels 2 4.2 1.40 
Patter smiuma Kime... arsieissls uses isocuusiadlvbalevsie ehsvens atere ptelatetetctakasuane 2 SS 1.83 
SHO DAWOE Sry tive ott Sera rena e AO ete ICAO eaior ee ate 2 Sid 1.90 
Shop work, Farm 1 Tes 5.00 
Wood finishing 1 4.5 3.00 
Wood shop......... Be 2 7.0 2:33 
Wood Curningsetiaceints eas sinnoisis aie Wi glalep ects BS es entero eee 7 28.0 2.67 
WOOD Wore wie ses. ya ras tarettin are sts lon tee stare tal anateentarar ere eae 5 31.0 4.13 
Woodwork mBeginiimg. srocs tec arate sctee tere evstteteraete lee cietereterey? 1 4.0 2.67 
Woodwork, Blementary oic.c.cxns « seieucd war oan teem ee 4 10.0 1.67 
Woodwork, Intermediatess.:. -. 0 sacieicciseleurietatuteleiuneteliene 1 4.0 2.67 
Woodworks Advanced jacwioctrsh nas wiarcnits ate sraleinioiy aera seiner 1 4.0 EO 
WOE Wome. NE aCDITIOS Mees iale-nics scout emia Rte el bist are tlehs teralo oc eetaniens 1 12 .80 
MOtal s aeycrere.e.ats:aus aval) assis: stiesie. ovat iois ielstervl ete lol'el ev ecauscahehetste tans 55 194.6 2.36 
Miscellaneous 
Architecture, Elementary 1 Lo 1.00 
Architecture, History of.... 1 1.0 .66 
TESTIS LELCE Been GR Orne CORT Oa Oona neon hia bin a heared ian 1 4.0 2.67 
CORBEGUIODLOM nc ie ayy iain cis ciete nis) eeOecmtere unig Saehrereieiels semaines 3 15353 3.40 
Hine and andiustrialliartsicctssrsssseisvcreteiecsisiaelsleistyte statelctalelctaate 3 (be 1.67 
PLPC TUDE CESI vias widst s wcbry aMAl sist buses WoteuatTe hb ww aT nc TS EUSTOR EY SS CM ere 1 5.0 3205 
UN Ole terdmmictsars aieter sve ico cecuche hace stata cata tctan stein choral hemencrens 2 4.5 OU 
SL OUD cherecgrers tiers atten bo blin'e tice 9 oar Prsaual etal snar slavatnreee te otothtel plecatorake 12 38.8 2.16 
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TABLE Zip 
Arts—‘Professional’” Courses 


i < ’ Total Average 
Titles to ‘‘Professional’’ courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 


Se ee Oe ee ee ee 


Art 


NT eADDIeGiatloniey = a2 Teme idicce cshiie cee nas oe ees 1 132: 0.80 
Art appreciation, Methods in............................ il 8.0 SEOs 
Ath, Commercial eie.. wee fata occ ke etme eee 2 6.5 PAB Nef 
EAT Ea GEDOUS ati at ea tg el tenes Nest es et 5 PNAS) 2.87 
ExttabrAchice- teaching Ofage ner ka me tek 5 kG ens 1 4.0 2.67 
RECS PADNC SCHOOL Sam some ary st, Or. None eee oh 4 14.0 #338} 
Er usual aCHOO Maria tte: See pet ected Ce ee hs a aes il 4.0 2e64 
mreand handwork. Primary... 920s ase. s2o) kde ele 4 16.0 2.67 
Art and handwork, Intermediate......................... 2 6.0 2.00 
Art and handwork, Advanced..........0.-00.00.00. 00s, 2 6.0 2.00 
Akeand Handwork, Rurale..o. 96 ogo. cosan teenie no eo 1 4.0 2.67 
Arts for intermediate grades, Fine........................ 1 1.0 67 

EG teal eee ee ere ree ee I, Wy Ra ee 25 92.2 2.46 

Drawing and design 

MEATS bee eet raat teeters Deh aon ain Sora aoe eee ial 3104 1.90 
DIA INE pAGVANCCH ES yin o soe be oa cb een dcr nina 2 525: 1.83 
Drawinr BIACk Doar ooh see Met actoiee ee e e 5 aS a2, 1.76 
Pea wy alin wus lementary. ec ie toe Mle ei ee 2 on2 2.07 
Praises PYCCHATAM a ct ex rok toes re oor ie He me 2 4.5 1.50 
Drawing, Grammar grade methods in.................... 2 3:5) eli 
rawine an the sada. ae) cat he mie sh ee 1 2,5 1.67 
Drawing, Intermediate. Aes ssccntuic soot nce Anat dee cn 1 6.0 4.00 
Drawing sVicchanicales emg are ba ane ween oe eS ces 3 16.0 3.56 
earl p Methods dca tiers tics Shika ile ee ee ace He SiS 3.00 
Drawing, Perspective and freehand 2 7.0 ZEOs| 
Drawing, Preparatory il 5.0 Bese) 
Drawing, Primary grade 4 TS 1.90 
Drawing, Public school. . 2 6.5 pa Wg 
Drawing, Rural school 2 4.5 1.50 
Eira sig TOMOD een dca eRe eee a a ee 1 3.0 2.00 
Drawing, Supervisors’ course in.......:.+2.+.+.+......... 1 220 i ee) 
Drawing and bandworkivas. seh chico ek 2 5.0 1.67 
Drawing and industrial arts, Intermediate................ 1 2.0) 1.67 
Drawing and industrial arts, Primary. ......< Rt eatele vate isvate 1 Dd) 1.67 
LB EISTGTN GF. 23 PROPS eee a ees na et ae Be ame aeaeahy 6 225) 2.50 
DESe OAD DUE cal rent Ur ok Wo a ge 1 4.0 267 
Design eCompasition-atideen.cstcauk cin. 1 4.0 2567 
Design, Constructive 1 4.0 2.67 
Lettering and postering 1 3),0) 2.00 
DANIELS Seaton) cole REA En 1 3.0 2.00 
PL EDECREUICA LION fay) Re Pe eae he eines wre ek Am ce © 3 16,5 eos 

sD OLA U seeeys omen retake acetone eer ate cn on Le 67 220.8 2.19 


Handwork and crafts 


ELAN Ob nara Aa rerrctinas to cies ot norte sro mee er ie od ES 3 £15: 250 
Mandy Org: b leiientat yin sive odes css veeiicds cess rolre ticciaa ccc 1 2.5 L267 
andwork, ind dsttiali= tenn steals eae eee ce ee. 1 5.0 3333 
andworles Primate osc stcitasuna oie: oft gut mii nance icine 5 13.0 173 
Elandwortlk, Public schoolenspietincn st ens aera acsan 1 4.0 2.67 
Handwork, Supplementary .< ..stiscc cd cues ae aatundhccn 1 D0) Soo 
{eratisior miral Schools meron ae ee nee 2 4.5 1.50 

GHG} CWIBR, Gre, Aanleas Anode ten oe ae Aen eRe ee eee I 14 45.5 Di) 

Industrial arts 

Indtstriallarteieti. ester oe maa es Wal ne eee fs) 14.0 1.87 
industraliarte;|Orgyandsadmivagve. 0 lance watmriaeeae ce 2 4.6 1753) 
Tndustmalarta; Stipervision Ofensc.ayeucle so. neciitlien comes 1 oh 0) 2.00 
Industrial arte, Practice-teaching in.......5..)0..60csce ce 3 11.5 D256 
Industrialharts forthe pradesiaso. 070. seule ee ceenuee 7! 21.0 2.00 
Industria liartyscsaect set uti ota ian actor ee eee 3 7.0 L556 
Primary gndtistriall worleanykss cer. ca rane nie ter 4 10.0 1.67 

pROtalitnr: yamyctaere tetavsc een ities onle cies Se cae ae ait coma 24 ik jah 1.97 
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TABLE 21b—ContTINUED 


Total Average 
Titles to ‘‘Professional’’ courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 


“Manual Arts” 


NM Ara talline Et Si searerevsiavevavennie ve forse seseeate navieetaraueh Nene Aver sv anthaterpfatetons tate 2 553 1.80 
Manualtarts, Hducational.....0.ce0 cs cee we wtivieeees regs. 1 2.0 TGS) 
Manual arts for the handicapped children................- 1 ibs) 1.00 
Manual arts for the lower grade teachers..........+--+++- 1 20 £367 
Mantal arts, Methods its... c.c2csn stead one een ee enews 5 23.0 3207, 
Manuallarts for rural’ teachers. so. see. cs ses le eis eee cielsieels = 1 Theis, SGT) 
motalverrcsrra. SES AO OE aS ROSE SRDOO OOOO OAS “lt 36.8 4.12 
Manual training 
Il agiial: thal INS venrers catseesis ales Gl bie accadieee ele a he aiare tals 4 9.5 1.60 
Manualutraining Method Se seuciineiecsteieiersieietsis te) aielsiaiate mieiel ie 4 17.5 2.92 
PE otalieemcitsi areata siaicre cisuarei chs insrcrisnard cestel gracile Acie eer 27.0 Iapp ee) 
fA POTD Sod Con. 6 DOA DEO TD CEL TU OUD PU DOL Ory CHOUGOOGUTIOO 1 4.0 2.67 
Metal work 
RATE TrVet ed larry earanetis (avenara iris) ieho e inte Muatianer as sualerer vey varareh ar seuss antaeatn e 1 320 2.00 
Shopwork in metals 
FATIEONSHOD meiotic aretiarecsie sivas exert ie nensgersueissssgassie rel SROs IA Oa sit eie 1 8.0 5.33 
MON SENSH OD pecs rerersratis Siete teve nce Rica igteionre) ove) niin tee otevevet ciare:eieteyssrats 2 8.0 2.67 
CORPUS =e merce tate) cine erase leew #8 Se RCo Te URIS TL eI AAT Als TRS SS iNiin cela 1 6.0 4.00 
ILA CANE SHOP wa carsie xe one wets wise anle er Cianahe.auelsvwrsle ieee es 1 8.0 Saas 
eT tral ll Setervetees te eter sei clsiaran clots Gi miocerstons ciate ieasienshersteratel eh eyarets 5 30.0 4.00 
Woodwork 
PETC On mene slater once sre rk sere aralatbes TONS warn ce seek beater alse 1 4.5 3.00 
IBenchworkseAdVanced™: wees pari een carouisiieis sale tarenie rs 1 15 1.00 
Gabinetemalkinars wor csicwtenoaranvasl ooo mien cll sascerstay veveisperersten ct ehs 1 6.0 4.00 
PurmMture apOrecigtion oq c<uwa ceamenesnis os cee owe Sle 1 4.0 2.67 
Mirmiture-wid leita. 2.6 ic.csu cis cca siinle Wie asiale MeAcwislel els, bieneie. 1 2.0 ES! 
SSD VATIGE LOC iy wise 4 Shite NAT Mcp akiate mieke Mie ST syoetorent RiNiarenpess A 2.0 ies 
ShOpWoOrley Rlltall C6EACHera iver crac si ninllonlebeleletielcie shel elslerelele's 1 5:0 S208 
WM POUBILOD cre dinsais os GUN A Re Fe whe UNA PR AT RTOS) alee CDE GID Nea 1 8.0 2 es) 
VCO EUEEITIS Petpetora czars) cle nie lave ei ints iri! in eiplerat'e oletiMinua bust elites 1 2.0 Re} 
WRGOUWGORE eh caicis. 1. cutie Unie Nae aN ace Ve eas SiN AS ws eS 2 a0 1.67 
Woodworks, Wlementaryinnac si ms ele cele eertiiee tiene sieceibiecels 3 8.0 1.78 
WVOOG Work) FAC VANCEG nanan 4 stn sun annals ereisinrelninieibisie inl ses 2 6.5 ew 
WV GOC WOOP MLCENOMSS cic s cis elelnn cinin) si clinie t Gelleleieisielelare’giocaiiels 1 2.0 LAS 
EV tA cesareatitn cei risin aves sig ioiera mTNRToot ere iereisl © eeteran pe ieleerer ee Thy 17 56.5 221 
Miscellaneous 
CSOTTMEPTIGEROTAS 5 01s wiv Paagy, Se buh. 000 Al hin & loose wa VR ON WN iene NLR PO 1 : ee .80 
Construction, Concrete c. ania treisinn sieeletrtetw sisteisieiia as e7sre 1 3.0 2.00 
Algol a: (eee aR oar auc Men SEEH aoe Tete MIP orh MeO yoy OMI R De 2 4.2 1.40 
Writing, or penmanship 
Black Doar Writing. oc sivcdieece bere occa dyas aaa eon Re Mol iR a. wows 2 3.5 1.17 
Palmer MebHOd cuisine oteieas mini Se ole iee o PIO ate et Ele Fistore TO be xe 4 10.5 Leis 
PenManelil Mitac... .queauyaiaecatetsieiaue Rare an mala se AtNely nis 17 61.5 1.23 
Rice system... 1 4.0 1.67 
Writing....... JUORDDUROSUN TsO SOUR UI OOo uder oon Gep on (dor 4 8.2 37 
Writing for Drimary) PACES satan. steers crete wenn seis eke la rele voles le ars 1 2.0 ess 
TT GUA paraiaiesas fee asp Cane a Wael ETe MT Cel eels MaaTeeTeTELD asta 29 89.7 2.66 
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TABLE 2lc 
Arts, Fine and Industrial—‘High School” Courses 


; : > Total Average 
Titles to ‘‘High School’ courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Art 
PASE AD DEECIA ELON Gi. a/ajehsieis sto! Srorsele Sete’: ae eyesisiacesarelausione: svetsxchel@vane 1 520 3.33 
Drawing and design 
ESE AOEINE Soa face he israel e aieaiel Ais aie ns.e Sie Se Ww. ovale" lenbuarehauatend 4 18.5 3.08 
PMAWihg, DOPINGING . occcs sea cous na aeeee a ae eae meen ot 2.4 1.60 
PPE WETS. FOICTIOTIEATY coin wi bis leis, ig im oie se ww 0 saatia b faile rete ions 1 25 1.67 
Pawan, WA GCHasiCal : Saaytess\ctepaieiais ecaic,s 6 )-Vamie res yake ianeleietalonete 2 1320 4.33 
rayne, Preparatory cece ss, clei. oasis sist cham sisvere'etejesaloiet abefers if 5.0) Alpe 
SCBIe Bic tee octane age Bie beics Mais biasaihipiaatel wta sie aceveavaicls whereyens 1 3.0 2.00 
cee OR She Oe ee eee ee eee e 11 49.4 2.99 
Handwork 
LA OLE AC TICTILAEY pc olwia sicta oil oe Strce pi oratata aitaig a wie, BYagenn aren il DS 1.67 
Riandwork; Interinediste:. sec akc pes cr 65 ac eo oe wanes 1 Peis) IOs 
Eisen Pritts. 5 cosine oat oie euscedearera tar aa ele careyane ahs il IR) 1.67 
4 igap eb re i a bi eas ye BRE AN APIS OICE TW a AERC Re AC ROPE RCHCAHOT ERSTE aC il 25 1.67 
fay 2 Se ne OIF CR EIC TRIO LOR IACI Or ROCIO COO C 4 10.0 1.67 
Woodwork 
iSrcea lea tyyfoyg il eg £86 21 pay SCRA CREWE Re RENE oy CU MCRCEOROICHD OORT 1 3.0 2.00 
Oa RPE cies gee pasa fle wle esd Bs areas bre aa lelaretalevatatere ul 4.0 Zou 
PA GD MADE TEETIG') 8 Sich es cate wca di o aba ate chains anata a atate's pi aie) wie eh alengtisjce 2 15.0 5.00 
SUV HOW OF Kora ac aers ee na a a Kael cia Vora ees! iad) Keo Aare] ovale phase) 1 5.0 Bino3. 
WVOOU WORK, DRQVANCER 6 6 sca oiais 9 eicceieeckie eal Cae e ele sible us Mocs 1 130) .67 
WasdwOtk, HICMONtary occ cvaicien ccs oro owe nese Sars 04% 4 Myf 2) 2.92 
MRS Ue oun, I (RET RENE Ne CRC ESTE CRED SOE SME Pa IT ACE 10 45.5 3.03 
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CARIES Zid 
Arts—Summary of Courses 


Total trimester 


No. hours Average 
Subject classification of Freq. semester 
courses hours 
No. % 
‘College’ courses 
PARE rete tere oretristane aieee tas a ielanssouske tons 8 18 55.6 5.6 2.06 
FATUS ANGUCEALLS marin emierstrars se cere 20 28 118.2 11.8 2.81 
Drawing and/design...)-........) 42 104 434.0 43.5 ae 
an dworke cere se cleecisitnarcee 3 4 1007 £6 1.79 
Mania arts itcisctaree wics carters, 1 1 4.0 4 2-67 
Manual training... css sac cc s6 2 4 10.0 1.0 1.67) 
Printing eres ete eee ce 9 17 63.8 6.4 2-50 
Shopwork, Miscellaneous......... 11 16 68.9 6.9 2.87 
Wood workin: se css cis niiemnecne 20 55 194.6 LOES: 2.36 
iMuscellaneousimeree ne een eee 7 12 38.8 3.9 2.16 
AL Otal oe prew copier isiste oie sess eave 123) 259 998.6 100.0 2 Od! 
“Professional” courses 
PATE Mery iecahaheiele eros ea eiciottneee 12 25 92.0 14.0 2.26 
Drawing and design.............. 2u7) 67 220.8 33.8 2.20 
Handworkiand crafts........4:.5. 7 14 45.5 7.0 Poe 
Industrial arts 7 24 71.1 10.9 1.97 
Manualiarts trie. m cere teen orci 6 11 36.8 5.6 Zod 
Metaliworkoeesi sen it 1 3.0 <D 2.00 
Prin tin owes tn acres 3 1 4.0 .6 2.67 
SHODWORK- rere ee ee 4 5 30.0 4.6 4.00 
Woodworker fone ine ences 13 17 56.5 8.6 Ase 3 
Writing (or penmanship)......... 6 29 89.7 1335 2.00 
Miscellaneotionemimrs meen casa 2 2 4.2 6 1.40 
PROUal temennaseetci iets cities hectare 86 196 653.6 100.0 2.26 
“* High School” courses 
Artiappreciationy a nmeiceinsiemsieecc 1 u 5.0 4.5 3.33 
Drawing and design.............. 6 11 49.4 45.0 2.99 
Mandworkt er nis kee acticin etentas 4 4 10.0 9.1 L567 
Wood Works y. ich seine ccestar ancien 6 10 45.5 41.4 303 
WG Gale eit Mets carcass eed chceets 17 26 109.9 100.0 2.82 
Grand Summary of Courses in Arts 
Total trimester 
: No. hours Average 
Character classification of Freq. semester 
courses hours 
No. % 
SM COle Pe aCOuUnseas cetiecoiissssure cae euiee £23 258 997.1 56.6 2.58 
“Professional” Courses... ..0...ssneuve 86 196 653.6 Stal 2 a2 
CHigh iSchool’ Coursesy.. cas. ces sce oc 17 26 109.9 6.3 2.82 
ANG ENIS 4 ed Saar nese 226 480 1,760.6 100.0 2.45 
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TABLE 224 
Business—‘College”’ Courses 


2 Total Average 
Titles to courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Accounting 
PNGEGMEEL 1 DNC case: Gralla ts ia Ws: 62 r0,8-9) Shelere Susilerave lool euehols ent elavaneressust’ 16 Tid 3.14 
VECO GIL ISIS Kane ere Sas, Sistah x av eraver sy sven aPanare vere! ener oraicievensv ouaeOreis 4 6.5 Dek 
PCED IEE NEAT SEL [5 e150 51a) tesa ai(orgSeskc Pees vo Say ehroeeh Sueunomeienenevenecens 4.0 2.67 
BORAT yateteiaeheretnicrstore g stats aiaes alstiee ae. ateeind er aloavaeaeers 19 85.8 3.01 
PALO MIRE Ses EIMEI IIE a5 sts ha} Sieh ae raorarn i & SERDS=AL Ree Y aAI EL dean acer elt ellace Taleo 1 50) ons) 
SERENE SAIN IES sia Fa a2 IG ar ak Sarco ee oak alka 0-4 ac shat vl onal aD IRA aad Sot TA BONS 1 20) 1 G8) 
Se MAAER EN MED RR erate ts "Siig ISG veg acic orm As6 AoW) Sark; A on aH eaarata te See 1 4.0 2.67 
MERISE TIED REL SUDESUNVE NES Sore ers Io loyaie vhs aiaeslaseeravshanets ovate jeeiniors are stat 2 CD PGS) 
Bookkeeping 
ESRC MING ora state a oar eres 8: aces cio) Gis 0: Wiletw woe Gotell eva. si aahwa0a 12 66.8 Sif 
IBOOK KeeDINe MM aGhine sa eh cee sere chess ara rel ein ieseeielatayeyersucieres 1 3.0 2.00 
BE ORAL Sanyo, ici cye Soin olsvers a'itevar alts alaroojeyeiel ss site wiicie. sisite tale ain vias 13 69.8 Seo) 
MESSESSME SS ALOUSENE SIT OLSON goin et chao aes aS oho) van) DEs)-s site tase! 6) oh eto) sel Nol ooh 3 13.0 2.89 
NZOUMINCTISGY DOTTESDOMUENGES Joc sane cag cic obit os e015 2s) eee ele ei ele crete 4 13.0 Pid) 
CONTBCT CIS) AGF PUSEMESS) LOW egg ciosiag aig 6 2150s Sis 2s aie afy oa, 05/9) ancigus loners 15) Litae) 2555 
UAE TELSOTELY LUGEY SESE hte o Tasrs AE fos GSN eA STN 18. NES OSS he Bese 1 3.0 2.00 
PUP IRCEAES PLUIEMCES Ae ie enero alist ei ¥ ss eek allerattn 6) 5 5.4 ons ayalatearn iets 1 3.0 2.00 
ORCL MNGRGLEMENT NOK PTACIICE) w55.0/s-s oo fo 4.465810. ceie iad 03 )0:/0)0/ alo aie ob 6 3 12.0 2.67 
DERE ee SB pee oN cd eat eae CST ICTE CRUE REE OTE CLARO IT CERN 1 40 2.00 
SPS TTT elm Sa TORO OE Hn EO OC eI Ora 1 4.0 2.67 
Shorthand (or stenography) 
Shorthand (or'stenography);, Hlen.....<0. ce csc cee sie es 22 95.8 2.90 
Shortnand (or sterlostaphy),, Interwisiiecie sieves sparse so) 010 ee nare 2 9.0 3.00 
Shortnane (or, steniogtapuy,), Advis aoctarcusicue.osers ers wisieis cereus 8 S20) DD Ht 
Be ey 5 Poy 7 Ee a Ee er ee cee ere i ten oe 4 13.0 A Nt | 
EB cy eeil fo otek ai at ol oe tot s/ sus ohne cis feta) ata! avocars Seer a coe es eraye's) 35; abate) a 81s 36 149.3 2.76 
Typewriting 
BL VE WLALATIS 7 POMCINOTCAL Vi ao piel olissweiais aebiciig al Bial vieue Abele vial ese) ar alie 21 84.2 Dita 
Typewriting, Intermediate 2 9.0 3.00 
Hay DEWEICING 1 AAV ALICEC. 2 os v vin cin ous yal tues the deal svsceel'e) nls) aieusieieiie 7 26,5 i) 
EOE AL rac Matetete ena ia dsolte teas) Aun, ses isi'viei 0 elevate wes! sr pueleere sieawiecnre 30 119.7 2.66 
TABLE 22b 
Business—‘Professional” Courses 
Total Average 
Titles to courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 


Methods, Commercials fo. eee e 6 alalersic aicreiecasisielaleieir isi sei) sheveiste 4 NGL SS 2.08 
Methods of teaching shorthand..........--..+ssesseeeeeeeeee bi 22.8 3.04 
Methods of teaching typewriting...........-.sseceereerececee 3 9.8 Des 

CM OGal oreractesvaseratta, eeteyauelevcrsha arcle als ere .vibre.s a lnielaiaisxefelieiste) sce 12 45.1 25. 
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TABLE 22c 
Business—‘High School’ Courses 


Total Average 
Titles to courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Boolckeeplmg nee weat eed react hate nisns sobas mis Aue ee eresen eee eee 3 13.3 2.95 
Hlementarysahorthand ever scr orto neascle emake ee Mone 1 (fe) 5.00 
Hlementarystypewhitingern a eis onic oe eee 2 720 S550) 
STNG Gell aepetetet cal vt oest ss sy aren tex dsc) svovcgned ace sue ixrivebshaatiae stats eacees trae 6 27.8 3.09 
TABLE 22d 
Business—Summary 
Total trimester 
No. hours Average 
Subject classification of Freq. ht ee Tee 
courses hours 
No. % 
“College courses 
A COOUINES ie ecn te inele® pisses vee eoeteia ts 3 19 85.8 15.6 3.01 
IACCOMNES ea hiniacrttan, miei teri 1 1 5.9 1.0 pHa Be 
Adviertisitigy ms nici miner: 1 1 2.0 ‘3 1.33 
PAUGIEI ng tyme er terieronie ani 1 1 4.0 8 267 
Banking and investments.......... 1 2 7.0 Lee 233 
Bookkeeping ariy.cn<esiteradeneeereware 2 13 69.8 12.8 2.33 
Business administration........... 1 3 13.0 253 2.89 
Commercial correspondence........ 1 4 13.0 2.8 217 
Commercialilaws. steer tem eons oes 1 15 SiS 10.5 2:55 
@ccupaticnallanalysis. ...-. sus one il 1 3.0 .6 2.00 
Oficeappliancess, weave sneno caee en i 1 3.0 .6 2.00 
Office management...........<...+ 1 3 12.0 22 2.67 
Retallistoremaca,ciicmins shine cen as 1 1 3.0 6 2.00 
Shorthand (or stenography)........ 4 36 149.3 Bias 2.76 
EL VDC WINING sari sects oMineiitiier mais S) 30 ila Kehr 21.9 2.66 
Totalasraaawinctéafcte Gina sas aes 23 131 546.9 100.0 2.78 
SEEeMOFESSIONGL. COURSES wamnni errs oiaieteiee 3 12 45.1 100.0 2.51 
ONTT IER GS CHOOL I COUNSES, «tri a sien eieninaiaie 3 6 27.8 100.0 3.09 
ROTA ire atiteairetnaacareatnrceneete 6 18 72.9 100.0 2.70 
Grand Summary of Business 
Total trimester 
. F No. hours Average 
Character classification of Freq. semester 
courses hours 
No. % 
“Collagen coursed: Saisie.) « sistent ens tiote 23 131 546.9 88.2 2.78 
“PrOressionall = COULSES nntentcivwis os sien: o3 12 45.1 (Ge) BSL 
“High School” courses... . . ae 3 6 27.8 4.5 3.09 
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TABLE 23a 
Education and Psychology—‘College” Courses 


. Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Curriculum and courses of study 
OUTSET OL SENG Wert iets scars auais invert <hsve-aru 7 3s araieraiiaia ‘ajaveleys Glee iol 3 We) 1253 
CHR RCUIT Teen De se teciectere renee chee a arele Sus bis cide aie tsl stare atenpoce 11 49.5 2.97 
Corriculam. The kindergarten). <<. .<-c5.. 0d cede caae eu seals 1 30 2.00 
EC PTIOT Tah LHe PYTMAT USS rc Grosso Le cbsreie aisidia ace sensrace erases 1 a0 2.00 
DRS EN ee Be oy SCO RI CR ere FOE ee RIENCE He UIC LC 16 62.5 2.60 
Education 
Education, American 1 20 Geek) 
Education, Civic..... 1 3.0 2.00 
Education, Current 5 14.8 1.91 
Hatcrting | Elementary... cc. onl oe cvs seicieie amuse armuale-aieerenerens 8 2355 1.95 
Education, Experimentalt cies cine ocns oe Se eis oir aren cons 2 8.0 2.67 
EGA EATIONS EPCALCR Mie, ciaipis'y jeteeVel neato. tena aie an eie le Clapemieracenerens 4 13.0 2.16 
PATIL, PAC TUBLELAL. & cnt oie eis sinus Sie se iaiats  esleis. yeuepsressyeTiere 6 27.0 3.00 
PSGHEALION, ERCTOGNCELON EO 6 oo cisisioccia a 5:9) ae evarsie ores miele so erel* 4 9.0 1250) 
CaAtioie ia CHE REACO Oks ay afera a arsine stolons oseueilee/eeieretelsyslelsiecs 1 3.0 2.00 
IM TENTI.  ROMICIES AR UCT cos core oie ol ¢iaie Gur uk abe Simo ollaye lereneun toa 15 92.3 4.20 
Education, Kindergarten-Primary..- 2. 5... s0ccsc sce cece 5 31.0 4.13 
PA UCAtION) MOGEEIT: oi c/oicvecta.e) osm ax spinia cient) Deierers wiles lersueveunnes 1 4.5 3.00 
PRIGATIOM AIM OFAl a 5 5 sip lajdmaieiniers feleis ris Fees siejersiete fey sleyare lees 2 ‘fas DO 
INCATION PE ELENATY bsroie sine iter ra eae Site ei sree cera eietersus 4 23.0 3.83 
BncCAtiOn SeUMURAL Us ops )sjcmi eae sca eos salse | aslo crates 5) 10.0 13383 
Bites trois i GCatOnal cae ceiecarate sarees eras © Miclaim, @ceenwioaausceses &) 9.0 2.00 
fe, Oe Os eR A Pane Re Pe Ede ita ie Raed arise ate a 67 283.6 2.82 
Educational and general psychology 
PACU DICAL COMOTEH. Ue ao Ste njora ee rcae seis ee cas winatene Sede whey 1 4.0 2.67 
Gill pay CHOlORY ce oss oon ae hen oe ec eclvee absa's ose shee eere 11 41.6 2852, 
Bitldabridiveron Aseria cre tea as vx inisra a aioielciehervere rel 7 18.7 1.78 
tid, UH SHPROTMAl cise ons minis Soles @ wince sll t1a lose'p veinioieie il 3.0 2.00 
Ri WeltAte eam rt er oerh wictats wee Clase a wie eae sielen ae 1 8.0 §.33 
elds Eite host ty cit. casi eine eens one (oie sins Gears aiekensinya ale aye 1 15 1.00 
FedHCatiOnal GIACTIOGIG: 5. o)c5 daw a che tayeva oii = Sc eabiersar Wis sus wielenwiausss 1 2.5 T5333 
Educational psychology... ...cc cece ccc ce ws cee seereaness 15 66.5 2.95 
Educational psychology, Elementary...........-+++eeeeee 24 109.8 3.50 
Educational psychology, Advanced..........++++eseeeeeee 7 25.0 GE CME 
Exceptional CHUGrEH 65.5 sos cote aces 9 sresra a aeoeweld oes oe victeieie f 3.0 2.00 
Tridivicdtial GIMetERCET sin nic oy ce ned eye ease peas 4 10.0 1.67 
Measurements, Educational ...2...602 02sec eens neseaaes 40 148.1 2.47 
Measurements, Mental... ....8....cc-ccseceersetessenen 17 56.3 Zook 
RACENOGS,, SEACIGEICAl sx aaiaore o315-ske 5 07 Sarai sale e ed tutv ees ae aves, 4 13,2 2.20 
Psychology (or General psychology)..........-.+seeeeeaes 24 100.0 3.70 
Psychology, Abnoritial «(0.04.0 eeceeis 09 2 sao a4 Bee pe eis eyelnsins 1 §,0 3.90 
Psychology, Advanced... ccs cers eves cscnnesreainsiaeeades 3 UE Mpa 2.58 
Paychology , CUmMCal icjeacesre clea niaiace nine seh nits dae ear eel aonal eign 1 3.0 2.00 
Psychology, Experimental.......6---2-sseeresssssscecacs 1 3.0 2.00 
Pay CHOOT, GOMetICs, 0.5.0: is. 6 n/a. ale ovelengisie wits aie ole Vigieieyncerwinca: ers 3 14.0 2.58 
Psychology, Individual... ccc ccecccccscareresensnscsas 1 3.0 2.00 
Psychology, Principles of clinical 1 ib) 1.00 
Psychology, Rural school.........- ul 3.8 2.53 
PSV CHOOS Vy SOCIAL 5.0.3 s0i5- ple ayeversie 6 Lene 2.50 
Psychology, Vocational.......2.00+cscesecssssscanareone 1 3.0 2.00 
UGE reir ave siete eis eaniaiaia akatacion seus ats ahaiets.6y@ oyepenejacais\anel 175 721.6 2.84 
Educational SOctOLORY. 6.0254 ocn cs ence cc ssecr dace rcansrecsace 16 66.1 at fe} 
Guidance, Educational and vocational...... 1.2202 seereenceneee 3 £436) Zeid 
History of education 
History and principles of education.........++seseveseees 1 3.0 2.00 
History of American education..........-ss essence eeene | 2.0 Loo 
ELISCOLY, Of CCUCALION -c Sauy ine vias ace sroseriueiere ve ols slaivie acoewws 14 50.6 2.41 
History of education in the U. S.. 2 8.0 2.67 
History of elementary education......... il 2b 2.46 
History of modern education....... 20.0. eee eee eee eeeees 5 21.8 2.91 
A Wa} ea ead cloned EM ROTO LO CHLOE CAO LIORCHO DIC ROE 29 108.7 2.49 
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Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Hygiene, School and Educational 
Childahiy silence aman > One 8 ha eee eee ee ee 1 3.0 2.00 
Wducation:- Heal thepes sec eis Seat. eo eran a ae 2 oe ) 1.67 
Hi ducationaluhealtiisaseeenc steam siidonrsdn oe eee een es 1 2.0 EE 
SCHOOLMIGAlt aera ectae crore ancten sean cia ae Creme Mee 12 44.0 2.44 
BL Oba Arpetarecya sob ee) wien ciara ee av atv vores Ai aa fea Rear eae 16 54.0 2.25 
Management, School and Class 
Methodsiandimanagement.a..45 ces aoeee ceneene eens 3.0 2.00 
SCHOOBECOMOM Vinee ee ate asa on oot nee 1 fips: 5.00 
schooliinanagementins. cpm acne eich. coe he one omens 18 Vitel 2.80 
schoolimanagementeand law... cece sau s cence nes eee 1 i. 1.00 
Do Call Wamytiteetereticraen menace moins eS ne et ee 21 Sed 2.78 
Observation and practice-teaching 
OBSer vation. teie. Shyer Metta ne etna ee ee 10 63.8 4.25 
IRTACLICE=tEACHIND op cree cate ion es ee ee 10 60.1 4.01 
Practice-teaching, Kindergartem.........02).50.00000200. 2 4.5 1.50) 
POCA prersps tet auels akedscaro seo aiaca is, eee oe eo ee 22 128.4 3.89 
Organization, Administration, Supervision 
Administration of junior high school..................... 1 3.0 2.00 
Administration) of hightschool ae aeeen sede sense Leste. 6 19.0 Zz Ad 
Amini strabion-7SChoale pe ein eee me mien oni 20 90.8 3.03 
Administration and supervision, School...............-... 2 14.5 4.83 
Administration, Educational.) «seme cmen ene ene ae enua ee. 1 4.0 2.67 
Federal government in education..................ese0++ 1 1.0 .67 
SCL; BSCLIO OL Memon se isi: Sater a aieree ic te Lee ee 2 4.0 1.33 
Organization and administration, School.................. 9 35.0 2.59 
Principal and nisi schoolkmbhe, cna. seeeeseee cn: on ee ene 2 6.0 2.00 
SCHOOMSS Cenigunig ep acer etre ate, cree ee eens © eee 2 6.8 2.27 
school problems) Elementary......c0.sccesveL ol. onneouu: 1 5.0 SEG 
Supervision by, standarditestS. 0. eeneenccas son clue ueons 1 3.0 2.00 
Supervision in grammar grades........1.c+e+esecc cs ccsc. 2 6.0 2.00 
Supervision kanderrarten: a duem cnc mee nase cae anne 1 5.0 3.33 
Supervision, Normal trainings...) o. cece veeee. ce umooe. 1 50 Beso 
SUDELVIclONMON INstmIChH Ol. suse e eee ne ee ee nee 8 23.0 1.92 
upenvision,, Ormanye cosa ec erie eke aon 4 1225 2.08 
SUPEHVigion mE rActicestie aioe een en tate nnn omens 1 aes 1.67 
SUDErVISION SCHOOL iy nese ninia eteniotiekiok ene Ee ne 5 18.5 2.47 
PVeceMe ddl educates State snes ce ese meeanneie creas 1 4.0 2.67 
Meacher improvement otmasseaicnenene sete menenien x 1 3.8 2a 
DO fall rer ring otra oh taste oe et MTree ee 72 272.4 2.50 
Principles of education 
Hducationaliwaltiesaun cece pataccetin eer ee eee 1 a0 2.00 
Modernieducationall theoriess...1.4.0nneecseuuoeeelcuce. 2 4.5 1.50 
Philosophy oreducatiom nei, saan cence ce ninine 9 48.1 S00: 
Principles of education 14 58.3 Fae ff 
Public education in U. S J 4.0 2.07 
Social and civic education 1 3.0 2.00 
Social principles of education 2 12.5 2.78 
heorromedication:e screen Semantic emee 1 3.0 2.00 
EL OLE Brees tasatetats sve: etakereti fesse cask tehsimencheelcuee etree re 32 136.4 2.59 
Rural education 
PN COLA CLES Madore LL Gon scone leueieliels aisintche een ai ete ieee 1 Ze 1.67 
County school problems......... 1 S20) 2.00 
County training problems 1 3.0 Soo 
Comminityeel hemtiral, asec severe nies oiteea ener erie ne a 3.0 2.00 
GonsolidatedsschGoll mi here «ccs wienieie te aetna aetna en 4 14.5 2 a2 
Curicilumi sie rival schoolsen stem eterite eee tare z 6.8 2.20 
LSet Gant (eloloye) hd Mk giue Wy ea g ahK ye bas cen onatetonencouee 1 2.0 cf} 
Leadership, Rural commtinity.... 0) socceseeueeeueun onus 2 10.0 3.5.39 
BUTANE ICAU OM tes tic, c,< cmeieseit ate ec Meee ERE eI 11 41.5 Py 
Riuralieducation prajectsan.encaiieac meee arene 1 4.0 2.67 
Rurallifesproblerasis satin beteclcotas sco eee ee 3 14.5 3.22 
Ria eva ChiVAULES  amievaminie cterereere/nieneione ane eee ene 1 3.0 2.00 
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7 Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Rural education—(Continued) 
Rural methods and manarement:. o.iccicecercds cael esis een 6 38.0 4.22 
Rural organization and management... 6... c.e vee caeeeses 4 12S 2.08 
Sema Pee ACENRLSEONIE YY Graton car's Rom asa. haces a bo@iacatare, xara alsin Sele 1 5.0 3.33 
Rural school administration........... 1 2.5 1.67 
Rural administration and supervision. . 1 3.8 2.53 
Roral school and’ community, The. ...2.0.6..6s.c000e+85c00es 1 3.0 2.00 
Rete OCHO ANAM AGCINENC. 2/50 cuelcle o-5 acs a. ware auaetane mrareceareeery 9 44.0 3.26 
RepPEA NACH OON AIFCCHOGS 9.5 aiden dares ale Schau weet departs eas 5 255) 3.90 
Rite SCHOOL OLSELVAUON o5/ciaoenaa '<araversnacs 0) hare jest aeons 2 4.0 ico 
Ree SCHOOL PTO DIEING, fa 5 sargrete arsine ouelaay Merv eiilsis sine muiepees 8 QinO) 2D is) 
Pete SONOOMREATIGATOSS ora rereinvrers arove.cin seis esuesietvra) araahe mor erepinre 1 3.0 2.00 
REAL SCHOOM BH DCE VISION. 5.0:6-c1s/src.vis.2 215.408 Ssarnp al etesestoenatapouers 3 ipa 1.67 
Rural school supervision and management...............- 1 SO! 2.00 
mural teachers. The preparation Of .o5.065 0. 6p eee se ce see's 1 3.0 2.00 
EPS A EAC SITET os eros coc 0. 6, we eine OS STR a we eer e Wine anen 1 5.0 Sa3S 
‘eacnin@in the raral High @CHOOl):. csie.es.acee a sie cee ere aeeerens 1 20 ies 
PEASE Dice tecatte re akioharcs saKiny ayo 7ustol Siw tahini a acTolal avs! etoiiatat ariel op shatisyevapavey svevers 75 298 .6 2.65 
Secondary education 
Ppinttse tre) TAO, BRC 2) dia devin) cin oils fe falls aes a eins Suk leraneamatars caus 11 35.0 9) 317) 
Prowenis Of The Bight SCHOOL. yao oisa avo cares wav allnisvelwlcle eww wre cus 4 16.3 DP 
Be RE Oy EL NCARMO Do ada ace leib wise % ovals ood Ribs s wher oraNee sista) stelats 10 36.8 2.45 
Social studecs. i the high SChOOL. «oc occu ecw rece we me eine 1 iS 1.00 
SEAL pre ct oo. ip, aieivue charm Perera: a ake Bis. e,¥ai erence oseucsteanieis) sais 24 82.1 2.28 
Teaching: Methods, principles 
Conferences with teaching students...............0000008 1 DR 3) 1.67 
RACES. cla 2's a dete a cine erate Be eenee eo eleliewee WG ala a) 818 aneye ie 1 5.0 Bisoo 
Pe PE RAAEB CIES WOE ein one wire: ages oat iaboie le Sauk a atch Sal aliele wie le ae nies 2; 2.0 Doe 
RAE Hoey HOTMCACION sire. ore oo civ acs. Cicts fo whe ene Sta oi oho! cl oie lwo lejece 1 2.0 LoS: 
Methods of teaching— 
SIR PEICTRIP LAE WEDS soe oraz ic. ear alr a tlzloroead wid AF da a SI 8 34.5 2.88 
in primary grades...... 18 95.8 SOD. 
in intermediate grades - 16 53.8 2.24 
SEU UTMOS DAGON BONGO es s-15 nos sed Dn dak we siento sie woe wie 8 Does) ils} 
PINT CHOON oor. oreo cists Wi sierapexsid aiielahsieyy io) one ieleeneunfevonslin 10 Sies 2.50 
IMetiiods and ODSELV ALO cr oe cls evaineis aie heiein oie bipietadueleleieleieis 3 25.5 5.67 
LBs atta a Wt EE OIC Oe CRO Ee ICDC DEO CREO DING CG OI OID il 2.5 1.67 
APICES ASEAN SELL Gore re vals vores Valtonclis sv atvons col eva.c er vielpuenciealevarsl arate 1 5.0 BSS: 
Peaching, IntCOductiOw lO s...255 sess ase ess doe wees aw seinen 7 18.0 esl 
Gea TSI. PR UECSPIOS OF sacs ori ale tel ae AWE. Bel VID oie eaielemiera a's 18 83.9 3.10 
EAC HEI OE LODICIID o/c oe cow iets aces ala fava Foe) aisi'e'0 0/4 slacahel’s a cleo 1 5.0 Soo 
Raete ES WL ECEEIGT EO Ob aiy osiatiar nest hats o arehe ais aus dibierels: eheceressiaie 1 3.0 2.00 
Teaching, Theory and practice (or art) of.............045. 9 28.5 2741 
PeAC ide EW PCS Obes cela eciaauat syste sake © sie eole wi.e.e\ 8ys1 8, 9.018) 078) axe. 1 3.0 2.00 
SECHCAU ee Retr ete aaa ane imal Aiacew veces esas fede ia be ce levokenecicatene 107 437.5 aie 
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Total trimester 


No. hours Average 
Courses in of Freq. a eh semester 
courses hours 
No. % 

ee eee eee 
Curriculum, and Courses of study...... 4 16 62.5 2).2 2.60 
Educationts tac nents 16 67 283.6 10.3 2.82 
Education and general psychology...... 26 175 721.6 26.3 2.84 
Educationalysociology snes cee ete. 1 16 66.1 2.4 245 
Guidance, Educational and vocational. . 1 3 8.5 S) pe | 
History of education: .as.ccsss. bsnl. 6 29 108.7 4.0 2.49 
Hygiene, School and educational........ 4 16 54.0 1.9 225 
Managementemmiaiiracie seine onaerion 4 21 87.7 sue 2.78 
Observation, Practice-teaching.......... 3 22 128.4 4.7 3.89 
Organization, administration, supervision 21 42 272.4 9.9 2.51 
Principles ofeducationan 0 cone. cnsnie 8 32 136.4 4.9 2.59 
Riupaweducatlonwd.c cscs cniiene canon 28 75 298.6 10.6 2.05 
Secondary ediication wen .ws veers. ice oe 4 24 82.1 sisi! 2.28 
Teaching—methods, principles......... 20 107 437.5 15.9 oe i} 
Grand total ae. ei catiiaee 146 675 2,748.1 100.0 Ze7d 
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f Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
ee 
Authors 
Byer ania he soa iniaauuks Solaris POUR SU DAOC CP On On oom con 5 17.0 De a 
Browning and Shakespeare 1 3.8 Qe53 
Browning and Tennyson......... 2 7.8 2.60 
OCEN Se etc cee oe ak a haces ss ess es 1 4.0 2.67 
MND a ae ae he ors staal cco a tal 59 GF Xin Phase ou we 2 6.0 2.00 
ise en ar oe co sn ce nips Sea oensimiearsr re aya cae olay are, Sie 1 220) 1333) 
Ra ROR DCATE ee aeiebiee s eiese seis ora aor si aiclogy wade sue. imme eearrel)) 3 15 68.5 3.04 
PS RIOMSH gio = wit ctete e mtsiar ee Wik vis airtel ete eas Fist asce wie loey eiesiene woh 1 Pes G7 
ea EA We SA on On Sars Gee OIC OORT OOo Ora 28 111.6 2.65 
Composition 
Composition, Advanced............ 02 cece crete e eect ees il 5.0 £},68) 
Composition, English...........2..-+- sees rere e rere erase 19 95.8 3.36 
Composition, Oral. ic ois. ow ae eine vereieiase ole sieinees cial ein eer 3 18.0 4.00 
Composition, Rhetoric and &3 14.5 Bele 
Composition, Written...........:e eee ee ee teen ener ees 1 2.0 1533 
PC ICBUDLON ae cleieiois ie = ala ols /elecisi ete = 1 5.0 SG) 
Speaking and Writing, English 3} 6.2 1.38 
AS TAT Sul oph SLORAI OE cite e Sininiele o) 27616 ab save vnras 0° Diinplmuel jeteie: o+/al solo 1 10) .68 
Ee ee pte oN st tera oe) de oye idgoiia.o! Bier aiayeyay a] exelee. 31 147.5 Bi sulr/ 
Drama 
Drama, Contemporary..........scer cece eer te eter eceeene 1 §.0 3.33 
Drama, Ideals and philosophy of......---++eee+seereeees 1 SAH) 2.00 
Drei WIGUETE cee cic wie pln we oiel oun erate areyviaie who miaor olejsr viene 5 14.8 1.97 
MART ALTE] OLATIACICS . ciote aici nicl eee ele nes oles even nfalnisereinieuaies® 1 5.0 3239) 
ARETE cA IT hel cae corey avctase, onic: eis ar eteln, exelnpeyaxbiepeters: nels 8 27.8 2.32 
English 
TBAT yee yond COR Op ASOD ADU OR Ore OCs CUS AO IGR I. 2 8.8 2.93 
English, Business......200.s0ccceceses 3 1170 2.44 
English, Constructive 1 W (ee) 5.00 
English, Freshman..........0+0--ceeccersceseres 1 6.0 4.00 
Brglish, Functional... 0... secs ccccse esse ceeaseer cress 1 2s 1.67 
English, Fundamentals..........-ssesseeeeeresereeesees 2 6.0 2.00 
English, Oral high school........--e+ssececeeteerecerees 1 3.0 2.00 
Feripliahty WIAGIE, oo le ae oil = oe vel narsisieis ols 2 eeisecenejeaielelaieheiei* 1 2.0 1.33 
Bai eirot Ose nye Bon. Bon DN H0 Ouse Grad Oi Moors 1 3.0 2.00 
Wrolish, Practical o..0.+ sie. c+ 0s) ec. tierce 4 nici ieisin eons sei 1 The) 5.00 
Poripligh; PuUplUCIEYy space ccc c 0.0 5 or na wisi oeie-0.0-016/F wiaieivicreenicieie 1 3.0 2.00 
TE cL Re ae Sey aieoia sl eres pcp due tede Arana det eneueneisssiavenes sit 15 60.3 2.68 
English Grammar 
REET EAE oo ae TEE EAE HAE OC Oe TOR ON Me 8 oh) 2.61 
Grammar and composition........-+-+-- 3 12.0 2.67 
Grammar and composition, Advanced 2 thos) 2.50 
Study of the sentence......----seseeerererreerererecees 3 13.0 2.89 
APE Bucaeoue eeu GU BOOe Onno GUNG Gy moo OOCo oo mua. 16 63.8 2.66 
English Language 
Language appreciation.......--++eeeereeererereecrereee 1 4.0 2.67 
JOUPNGHSI cn cceescrcas SPOIL HEM DRO OE CO COO DUD ONC OG 4 19.3 BHi22 
Literature 
Comedy: A literary type 1 3.0 2.00 
Criticism, Literary.........--+-> 1 3.0 2.00 
Essay, The English.........+-+++++++ 2 9.0 3.00 
ICHIOI Settee enters HUN shane Phd catia woe. se) 514 1 4.0 2.67 
Fiction, English. .........00++-+sereeeeeseers 2, 8.0 2.67 
Great books and authors 1 3.0 2.00 
NSTLCEAT IIE Ono Stel iete pct aisrotm lolol ee lnsuenyry sie eunlsas eho snear sole 6 25.3 2.81 
Literature, American.........----000seecresrerecwracere 11 55.3 Bhiehy 
Literature, Americanization EHYOURN. oc sais none eiesios eels 1 3.0 2.00 
Literature and themes.......-.-+-eeesrereere? 1 2E5) G7, 
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Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Literature—(Continued) 
Literature, GContemporaryarens a ae eee ee ene 5 1553 2.04 
HEIL ha CULE IE ie Hoh tee an tiny hye ina pee nants Aen ies 15 64.5 DIRT 
Literature, History of English 6 35.5 3.94 
3) 13.0 2.89 
1 3.0 2.00 
1 1a .80 
1 Bas 1.67 
1 3.0 2.00 
1 3.0 2.00 
3 eee} 2.07 
1 2.0 1533) 
3 6.2 1.38 
if 2.0 Hess: 
1 6.0 4.00 
2 10.0 Sos 
EL otal eaaetaar ceca ee carne sist vet tee Minera ek eo 72 292.6 2.76 
Novel, The 
Novel thew ir yarsaee eee i 4.0 2.67 
Novel, The American 1 3.0 2.00 
Novel, The English 2 10.0 SuGR: 
Novel, The modern 2 4.5 1.50 
Novel, The recent 1 4.0 2.67 
SROUEIL oive Sac oni aaeigdag aaa n eR eA ce een Sed 7 25:55 2.43 
Poetry 
Poetry, American 3 14.0 Sead! 
ROGER minty) coe e ann a 2.0 RSS 
Poetry, Current 1 25 1.67 
Poetry, English Z 0.0) eas 
Poetry, Modern 1 5.0 ESE 
Poetry, Nineteenth century 1 Ze0 1.33 
Poetry, Romantic 1 4.0 2.67 
Poetry, Victorian S 16.0 2 AS 
Ota) eae micres ects SAC Re ect ee ee 15 52.5 PASS} 
Prose 
PEOSG Sir Se RSC Ciae tea oe Pe ee ee Bk ee 1 4.0 2.67 
Prose, Nineteenth CONUUEVA carr sates ey teeter rem rniChtn ied: 1 5.0 JACK) 
UNCLE VE Scan Cetra en Bs ant net Amer a Nees ban aoa Oe 2 9.0 3.00 
Public Speaking 
AD DRCCIAULOM Oral sernatte- trae ant eh eee eae ee ee ee 1 2.0 Tess 
AT SILC TE CLO II ollie) tata cpcton can ealede pM ke an MO ec 4 13.0 22 
DEDALE RA has Seimei rials eNseien eeraae eon ee OE 3 8.5 1.89 
Drala Comm tnityarn canes chee aCe ne ee ee 2 ae: 2.60 
AGE NS CN tre re aaierae) ene ed Veena ea Bane 1 4.0 2.67 
Dramehic interpretations. sedan ost Wane lee 3 10.5 2.33 
MORATUC LCA stemeA Pd Vans tee tbe | oko Meee cates Rican 4 13.0 B21. 
ERUTGRSLOU OMe rete MaRERG 0 Sri t Gales Ghee At ay 3 16.5 3.67 
Elocution, PACU OU Ati: cate worry RM tee Se Phe RE ae cites 3 20.0 4.44 
UhiteboOliEM OR CMON se romiacnnenermbeedossedsonscce ccc 1 4.0 2.67 
interpretations hikes. niarcecu rt vain | erent en mete aa ui 4.5 3.00 
Interpretation, LLU TALE VS rasiate cis ea eee ee cd Sale nea 3 10.5 PEST) 
Unterpretation oniliteraturests, ses sche uae ieee 3 14.0 Sida! 
Interpretation, PRGAGING Te vieid RAG Re oe ORR ena 3 9.0 2.00 
BLO CIO DIN Cametataa adn. vcartrod re Riven Nee ice ee ea 1 3.0 2.00 
LUE Nah, TNS So SATO OH In aob Soaudauecnnuccucsac cel, 1 3.0 2.00 
LAE), TNT russ GMOU OT .secorsni-onccsscue 2 13.0 4.33 
Pub lich spree Ini bse sates ac ance nico 1 toes Ba hy ea ep a 16 52.5 2.19 
Hublicispediing, Advanced s,...1etscss tc tin. one noes 1 4.5 3.00 
Bead ine se Meraieny-iniecsc akc. eee eae deta eae Reta 1 5.0 5 3.33 
Reading 7 At Ero torel sare aorta ays ce A meens een at eae 3 10.3 2.29 
eC Gait ge OTARIA LICH ateeratet sc Chis sok Senne ae a eee 2 10.0 mike te) 
Redding, Ingeraretatlve, disso a5 44 648 ne cee 1 2.0 £233 
Reading and voice Grading. acer k ence eee ne ean 1 3.0 2.00 
FReGitaL ich Mere eters anaes evoke cs ele Co ea 1 3.0 2.00 
Ge KG HUST Omer tots vetoes catia Rae Z 6.0 2.00 
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Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Public Speaking—(Continued) 
SE CCHIE PT GAITIGHEA IS ON. cic aie alaleie’s oie ©. suelo sco/fellshaleTeelwve. ev suairns 1 5-0 Soo) 
ECC Ee PEINCIDICS Olio acto ta ciate aaistets o ael x0 sraeriene) srererehe/ sheen Oi 1 3.0 2.00 
Storytelling (and StGTICS) oo. ee <ecss wen seco d ofeenerare oe 5 16.5 2220 
DPR RRROCTIMIMO GA cela g a fa sc talares a areca 22%: 3 eas 5. </d alain lem @ieheimyncbigce 1 2.0 1533 
APE RILEUID CE Gohan acaccie bikie Glin cus iw mo Rae Wei Areca eel apa Welw else's 2 8.0 2.67 
aise a er ypea EN oe char cterenalaysfereye waar s ciaisierarens otro vi iain) secs 1 oe) 1230 
BRR yaad ee Pee CaN abate asaya a aay xficy x ialiallv sas} a) eiroeto\Oehlelerrs fave! clalel «3 78 289.1 2.47 
CPP ERR PERI aha Kio (alos a ssemifor aiafate a a Ca sa) sparen) aie) ooatioyg fesonely elm avisin ensue. eater 3 10.0 PAPA 
Miscellaneous 
IND ELSES Ce ace ro dEtG IS Re Cee GR ie Oe OIRO OID Canon ALOR: 1 4.0 2.67 
Perey hte HOALTITO Gece, a aioe oie ees- cin oe waebeeiw eels susie mnanereueiel'e 1 3.8 2e5S 
SEE ee AOL, opto. oftietspeisneratst st pacnstater aia otclahaysnetsheloliersicloisy='s 5 13.0 i Wer ie 
Blseaeeal Spree ercrohe tee cha: axavava axa taba iat n'-ena' mi srahiore-s 6,i6,avetedesattenstielelioxs 7 20.8 1.98 
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TABLE 24b 
English— Professional” Courses 
Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Authors 
Shia KES DEAT OAM, trices the wai. ov nkiivasein Sketon ote ee ae Le 2 3.5 Lay 
phennvecombrarnee seer tent eo ere eee ae 3 13.0 2.89 
GS COGEIR: LLCS LEED SCO APH Oe eA AT Cee 5 16.5 2.20 
Band snccoN rn SOT ae AO Ee 6 DH fs) 3.05 
POC ogee e TOS TE ee ee om ake eA aes 2 8.0 2.67 
Gos? SOS GENT COO op eOo Gtcre cn a Sr erea me) 6.0 4.00 
 gskck ates vacate do Minter sen een vei 2 thes 2.50 
1 25 1.67 
2 6.0 2.00 
aterecetajeee -iiedbits 9 “aueesieraNs vilievetotehe esi e.cre whe natn Riot 16 Cy fess 2.40 
hop co. irene Colona Ereaietic Gin eae O GEIS pas oie 1 5.0 3253 
1 3.0 2.00 
4 14.5 2.42 
1 4.0 2.67 
2 4.5 1.50 
1 5.0 a5a5 
1 3.0 2.00 
4 15.8 2.63 
10 29.8 1.98 
2 Wins) 2.50 
3 8.0 1.78 
1 a5 1.67 
3 t35 1.67 
1 Die 1.67 
1 255 1.67 
36 115/14 2.13 
SE IHEAOeT Ina Pec e RE Bee ol ete 10 45.5 3.03 
1 AS 1.67 
WEBts/ Main ini sce als Aig iohacene Mer euaferwi sun iahedeharsvaneiesa: eicterie nrc miarcieier c 11 48.0 2.91 
English Language 
Tangliage and composi tonsa etic ane 1 3.0 2.00 
Watigiiageandilitenatures, cece eat mance nels 1 2.5 1.67 
Language and primary literature........................ 2 8.0 2.67 
nel Ab EWa ra DT ARET en gs rumiyeieiy Oma icveuie ures Sim been 1 3.0 2.00 
Methods in language, Grammar grade 3 9.0 2.00 
Methods in language, Intermediate...................... 2 3.5 ede 
Methods in language, DSTI I: caneerttten ale ee NR ee tion 9 22.2 1.64 
Methods in language and composition 4 6.5 1.08 
Methods in language and MLAMUINAT Seasictsie en umiite scan aere aie 3 10.0 2222 
Bronunciationy Deachite: <9 ae uence Gee e 1 i.s 1.00 
Speech defects, The correction of. ....c..sdecssiccccc.c.. 2 6.5 ee | 
SCOmye ell in ge orysic oc invent is attire he ie perenne nee er ta 11 34.5 2.10 
aU sa Gell trrereser e extn scale ctsct dle ston eer eR Ree 40 110.2 1.84 
OUI CLES sternite e\bes5 sis rs Tes Ftd TG UtY Go aR Se 3 7.0 1.56 
Literature 
WAteraAbUre, eraidelecers aan 1 5.0 S.o0 
Literature, American ul 5.0 3.33 
BILCTACUTE Vee Warn murine ietnt eickene eerie ene ene 13 47.1 2.42 
PaCera tunes N atlicen ecg starcn ne enerare ene een 1 Ta 1.33 
Literature for the kindergarten 3 9.0 2.00 
Literature for the primary grades 7 26.0 2.48 
Literature for the intermediate grades 6 17.0 1.89 
Literature for the advanced grades 3 6.0 2.00 
Literature for the high school 2 9.0 3.00 
Literature and history stories, Child 5 14.0 1.86 
SLO eal reteset wists: siats: oh etal alate icteea echo ct ee CreRReCR eE 42 140.1 2522 
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Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
IP GCHCAtORCHSNE OF FLRLISSI oo cte6. 52 cross, s eins ae mreuieiesd Se eR 3 12ieo) 2.78 
Public Speaking 
TOE ASE e AG ohn Ok ca telat BAN pe SOR ae a Sim eee enemy woe 1 3.0 2.00 
Debates, declamations and plays, Methods of coaching..... 1 3.0 2.00 
BEATRICE renee eck ae. eee Oe Se he ee 3 BUS) 2.56 
Dramatics for school childrens biscssccc cv caw wen oweastononans 1 3.0 2.00 
Dramavization: Primary) co. Macys. cache eek See 1 0) £0.68 
Bxpresson jhundamentals Of 2.4.5 s.c 6 see + oon straeeonenros 1 2,0 133 
PE PESCDLATION OE: DELVES oc ot Wig ee ei 4 ooh ca LE D 6.0 2.00 
RDS ICA RINE woe SES ere eee UR ee ee Re et 3 6.0 i233 
PRCACING AR SPEAKING come sere Men ee Coe iit aioe orem 1 PF 5) 1.67 
SMa SN EN ee Se ea ee er ee a a 14 38.0 1.81 
Reading 
ROUGH ric See tee ec orese aioe Sin € Saale eae oe ere bw fesse ee i 225 1.67 
CHO <a eneat ins se RNs Scr EER RO Ai ei a 24.0 2.28 
Reading, Methods in, 4. c...00.ue% 28 8 20.7 173 
Reading, Methods and materials in 2 455 1.50 
Reading. Primary methods im.) vc) dec ss od one eae loess 10 24.5 1563) 
Reading, Grammar grade methods in..................... 4 13.0 Dies 
Reading and language in the elementary grades............ 1 3.0 2.00 
Reading and language, Methods of teaching............... 1 5.0 3133 
ReACIIE ANG HECTALHTE © a5 sc. ate ard 5 ar oem NOR Ee Beane il 2.0 1233 
Reading and literature, Methods in...................... 1 2.5) POF; 
Readme and OL HOCTaADny so sep ayoisters aera eda ose Oa 1 2.5 1.67 
heading. -bhe PeAGHITiC’ Ol... web e seek ia teen eee ree 5 1325) 1.80 
Reading and phonics, The teaching of..................-. il 3.0 2.00 
Total 43 12057 1.37 
Spelling 
Spelling 3 6.5 1.44 
Spelling, The teaching of 2 eo) 17 
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TABLE 24c 
English—‘High School” Courses 


Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Composition 
Wom PoOsielON acc catests.« orci ss oneienl ois siske wie Slew ametersecieys ee 2 13-0: 4.33 
Compositioniand Jiteratures...cucsieasuie acs se sine sellers a ass 1 6.0 4.00 
Composition. (Rhetonc ands scisss cc. onya er eee be cal ewes & 3 6.0 iss 
AD Ota oh cree iaresetesussh Seu siorveens usisi nce els WIS eile Gis ee See Sys 6 25.0 2.78 
English 
english which school acu sete etiecersieic ce slctele atc oral ovals eiainialaie 1 5.0 Sao8 
An sligh* BUSINESS: 24 ccs seers Sierra eeaee eee crdease vie estie eis axe lels © 1 1S 1.00 
Pnolichedwleventh yeaa omit weeiae 0 tre eielers onreelein cer 7 7.0 .67 
POCA Warten clue eels < ie bi siale oo SLR S-oISL DG Sle aTS MV ekera Gratene si 9 io 1.00 
English Grammar 
ASTAINIVAT Richens 8 scinate case) cia e-3. o28 ig a saye''g wig) Sila: als ae savor cin aaah) Sas 3 i3<5 ae 
Gramma) CompositionanG yyyecmiee ns oa lesreelcraitas seh bre iale 1 5.0 3.33 
(Gratninat ame age am Cater cierarciarerctieus iielnrolelinie: cuss) asiale ayeters 1 10.0 6.67 
PT tea | opeercreeasetaketakeytocss (pe cncresare Pees cvctal stp inj sues teres sic) a ahalitats 5 28.5 3.80 
Literature 
TSICETAUIEG, GAMIETICAT 10 cy eustea 5 bss kta.ece ers a abaya ite mine Guay Sos.ahe 4 15.0 .50 
PCEratiEey: Eup SE cuyeraa5 orca elaine slele cies sem the <q shales se 3 16.0 1.07 
Oral eer ec atte Smt Oe a NU SS OE Sila At sual Ge wremeag Oy 7 31.0 2.95 
TABLE 24d 
English—‘Review” Courses 
Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
(Gropoohotos per (opal E-hotoly-aghootaat hws sits ges Ok UNTO ie Mio oe ene Cin o cies 2 4.0 1 
Esa ty eee TEAR of5i- chin Sieh pilose carb asa) baste uagual aOR ONS Mie TO NTelSEGa eR a 6 15.0 1.67 
IRBPATUITOADY CIBSRICH iis; vo nti anit oe "aid eratieay.>. Shy oibiatarrasii sos Flesh 4 10.0 1.67 
PURGE LTSt a eae at sire caa a avy Lakes a COLNE Oo ueka Baca Case RV IORTa LKR PIES TRO S 4 10.0 1.67 
Spel lbtUoe Ae, hooters chs et GAL een Rac RKO S 16.3 Bly 
CTs tieal ies Steratin tix 5 nitahnn A: air as arate) wt Tadao ella oS TAM NOL STEN OT PUNT Lare te te Oe 21 Seas! 1 Rey is 
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TABLE 24e 


English—Summary of Courses 
8SSee——a—a00—0—0—0O=$“$“$@$@$@$@$@$™@ooa—O0OTT” OWnuoqououuquqooeoeoo oo 


Total trimester 


; No. hours Average 
Subject classification of ECC eae] See esl eeemester 
courses hours 
No. % 


“College’’ courses 


Authors. . BIS Tana CREE A aia oteralte oi é)cc8? siteyrors 8 28.0 111.6 9.8 2.65 
Mominosition=s 25 ace che heel. 8 31.0 147.5 13.0 hat ly/ 
RNG rai elas (ae soeliaieo aici mas 4 8.0 Dice PA) Zuoz 
English MeVeMi spelotots Whe ahetaterslens Sete eee 11 150 60.3 Pe) 2.68 
English grammar 4 16.0 63.8 56) 2.66 
English language Aa nar Naga vote ioe, oe bis 1 1.0 4.0 4 200 
Journalism a aemctiin ue ace ees 1 4.0 19.3 i, 7 ES OY 
WLOESTINC ee ac tek cate on males: 25 73.0 292.6 25.8 AAA 
IOV ChE DOA eee ys a Se oy be os 5 v0 Pay SS Pp! 2.43 
OCU Miesett tn. Seaton corcst ton 8 15.0 S2E5 4.6 233 
PEORE ene Matadors sua te aire ae cae 2 2.0 9.0 9 3.00 
Pablo speaking. coe uses 0 ak hace 32 78.0 289.1 DSmo) 2.47 
USGA Es. Baie Spiraea: ate ee ae 1 3.0 10.0 .9 Doe, 
MasCeHaniCous: ac hoa 5a< ccc sce: 3 7.0 20.8 1.8 1.98 
ROA tan See re Miocauk ow ole anes 113 288.0 1,133.8 100.0 2,62 
“Professional” courses 
PRE CS er eb eae, he oe 2 5.0 1655 2.4 2.20 
SEGMDBOSIEION 3 oe Ftc leas ened as 6 16.0 Ly fee) 8.5 2.40 
Helper FAR es oR ee ee a 2 15 36.0 11528 17.0 2543 
petal Mammary. 2 ss. hc cake cae 2 11.0 48.0 Hail 2.91 
| DEVTed ECT Wea rt en 12 40.0 110.2 16.3 1.84 
MOeniintin ts 3% Ae ceo a) soho oS 1 S30) 72.0 alesi 1.56 
ECLA ETEE RSet 2 ym ty odes. cis mers © 10 42.0 140.1 2027, Doe 
Practice-teaching. 00h sncne Jan: 1 eat) 12.5 19 2.78 
PUUMMICBPCAMINE') 2 cicceinc alent cae. 9 14.0 38.0 Sm 1.81 
PE CAG NO aU cetera ee c/a anise 13 43.0 120.7 if te 1.87 
PPI Senior ace eyaen eden ne aol G Z 50 10.0 15 1.33 
SEOUL ira otter arses ses owes 73 218.0 676.7 100.0 2207; 
“ High school”’ courses 
CSR BOBILION sins ene acid Akan hen 3 6.0 2550 2525) 2.78 
| E314 FN a inal ea ale an Os Re ee a Fe 9.0 1375 13.8 1.00 
Huglish grammars... 5iscenennss 3 5.0 28.5 29.1 3.80 
ECE CULO Te om amas vote tae icles Ginn 2 7.0 31.0 3156 PA Se} 
aE OLA esis opai ho a a\eiale @ cisie were Fi 11 ANALY) 98.0 100.0 2.42 
Review" courses 
Composition (and grammar)....... 1 2.0 4.0 Vig 1533 
Puglisht pramimar. 20.35.52. scuaeo-0 1 6.0 15.0 Zi 1.67 
Diteratires +: Classica”. 3.0. srs oa 09 1 4.0 10.0 18.1 167, 
hte at GTPLRe Brat oa here yt ee 1 4.0 10,0 18.1 i Veto y) 
DEMIS per aate tee area: statsiate a Gie ngesreles 1 yale) 16.3 29.5 DOW 
HUORA ar acovteteve: Ce ctio-e/ 60 oidi ead stole aie 5 21.0 Bead 100.0 167 
Grand Summary of English Courses 
Total trimester 
No. hours Average 
Character classification of Freq. ee ee | POCIICSLCL, 
courses hours 
No. % 
pa POM Ze ECOUTses re «teagan o)-isare sere 113 288 1,133.8 57.7 2.62 
professional: COUtSses.61/2/e \sle/ne a ors 73 218 676.7 34.5 2.07 
Mebligh: School!) GOUrseS;) ....-4 cco 49s 496 11 27. 98.0 a) 2.42 
Review a4 COUTseSu ce adiaas aiasyasrnctt yor. :2 5 21 55.0 2) 2.17 
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TABLE Za 
Foreign Languages— College” Courses 


Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
French 
Composition and ‘conversations ies ccs cleaners sinters 3 11.0 2.40 
BONY ErSa te omic, hc caeces tere pete seers fav ote aueee sce web aes set eka om ope ere 5 14.0 1.90 
Drama renchicy.t Aone S eee sities sel the e Sere see a eae 1 2.0 1.33 
Drama, Seventeenth century 1 4.0 2.67 
Binglish translation. ..scf ssi e .c< $< 0.0) essleo 1 10! .68 
PER CHa iciey eee tiicettcte Seok byes eine cia eee spo ante, Seerorete 3 15.20 Reese) 
HreneheAdvanced(Srdivear) vere: aie cte«s cin) cree oveisvalsts tater ene ?= 9 35.5 4.00 
Hrencheslementaiv (st year) mnt ieee smite eatsale silat ieisle 23 132.3 4.10 
Brenchatintermediate (2Qndiyear) sow: wns sete = cts getersl ovis 16 63.5 2.60 
Brenchy, Grad wate Rec cteyotser otic agerelbie ara qpetoeucscel ty <yeiereiettne: 1 3.0 2.00 
ren chyWPhOMebics eye cre aye ists siece cevede aoe ys ese. e eevee gleveneremins ssa = 9.5 2.20 
MPENCO  SCleNt Cos en eaycate-s. © ieee ate Gere crcteuts © Siuele etnias 1 20 1.33 
Miteratune,wNimeveembh CEMGinyin sacs scerssclels Giate sieverenieyer« 33 10.5 2.30 
Miterature, Seventeenth Century. . 5 jc.<5 sen cc dee eee anes 2 6.0 2.00 
Literature, Seventeenth and eighteenth century............ 1 4.0 2.67 
(Bora tilel Tk pAS ona ue SIO Oana eon Sakon Tes 1 5.0 a200 
@lassicallauthors\c cc nocee Ook eee aioe oe wale pole eee er 2 S5) 1.80 
PE OPAL rss hae hele 0s SRE GLe.F eva Hele eas Oe SS 75 323.8 2.90 
Spanish 
Gaesics’..cire. eras oo os ore eon asetar cre eucrere aks lalevecinte woe Sak Senate 1 4.0 2.67 
C@lompositioniand conversationia,. - eee mice s cee etter 1 3.0 2.00 
Composition, Reading andi... -b-oscacec na dies wed ounne ses 1 3.0 2.00 
FOMIPOSILLOIN, nS DAISY: (a) c's o.s0ere sea ekl dre ween oapee aie atauas ooas 1 4.5 3.00 
Gonversationccicn sans sineieiee one Sima Nek Se bio ale keke ee il Zo 1.67 
Correspondence; / Spanish teenies conn, cre nigral aveimrereiee's 1 2.0 VERS) 
Drama, Contem poraryn ay sen eke clas Jae aden s eels aie 1 3.0 2.00 
rama, NEGO Sry so. ca cieie c's ven ietensloke in erats ee oops erase gil wie 1 S20 2.00 
Michio. Spavishy.- Mewes esc. « eet arene oree bs Geel eme eleiels & 1 4.5 3.00 
Wifetand! culture zs, cce. ccccacan te aietumas anes nalcien-iassmisences ets | pe 1.70 
Literature) Contemporary... .<tieyncterieiel oe xviens ein ale surreseistesere 1 2.5 1.70 
Literature, Nineteenth century 1 4.5 3.00 
Eiera ture! SPSNIRlh tes ack osk eet eae cuter nk shosans 2 7.5 2.50 
Literature, Spanish Amerncatic..< ose. 1 cdeus connie wk ews 1 2.0 ek 
Masterpieces; Spanish cag cutse cis lerletiss sie ye sores. ole ener tts teiers 2 4.5 1.50 
Waovel./ The moder. (ic smomon kbs ae chic doe okie cio Klara 1 3.0 2.00 
Spanish, Advanced (Grd year) ccs cc ck cscekcctcereesrewes 4 17.0 2.80 
Spanish, Berinnera (lst vieat) sccraeen cent uiciaia nieve eins 21 93.8 3.00 
Spanish, Intermediate (2nd year) yo. we ue cs esse stsiss 12 43.0 2.40 
SEP Tie ty OMNI WEAN & nc nein hc uae eine Aus PTE GS iad GRID 2 10.5 3.50 
Spanish, Commercial........ 1 S20 2.00 
BOM AMIS 1 aie utein ee laisfas Duasselibye elem tniers stoners acai nates sce 2 3.0 1,00 
SPOUG] cei citees ie onnania ible im iene er berets Oot ain alia aie sear nas ts 60 226.3 2.50 
German 
LEME tats il Ste VAT) tev bs erwin tee evel alee) bch shniaua 6 mibice te ohsu ere oie 2 9.0 3.00 
Intermediate (2d sveay,) cwenssuttsenereversbiesteterteterstevaetsyel Caarehets 3 17.8 4.00 
Advanced (6rd year}itas wis s+ cow wane Hee een Aree 1 2.0 fess 
KGrerman Gla ssiog suk carajnttecs iosctlereterevanioke wren het aTeibaseiecniclosnases 1 2.0 i533 
Total iccraris/isre: ¢ wreckuncerbyecagece BiNtele eve Seite Dias LE OUO Da Ore 7 30.8 Zou 
Italian 
Be PDLGUSD calor retort aya el gre ssiisre Sissi y tare ieth or ese uatanpertns ler eaale eb S aiore Rezo CNNE 2 8.0 2.67 
LESTER OMI ES F002) Gen rip atig 95 ener mrurtin Poesia AVEO) anger 1 RS 1.67 
Palen VAGVGNOEO cccassas esd bis bea bierenils aueisiee i Fibs 1 ao 1.67 
Ttslias), Conversa tio. san vinx tin cee soe kcmenels San me en 1 2.5 1.67 
GUE sare vies sh craltiviey evertrar asa arp ra tore termeticrem none tate terion ro arene 5 15.5: 2.30 
Greck 
Bagiiners! tsreek cds iccex tesa haisien hacen Wena pee 6 1 4.0 2.67 
Greek and Roman My thology.icie ss an 5 si Meier eee ns 1 4.0 2.67 
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TABLE 25a—ContTInuep 


Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Latin 
Ancient Nteratirve in translation: «....\...< 08 « os ddade hoes on il 2.5 1.67 
EN GTR SE Oe Ne ne rh SE ae gS ate 4 14.5 2.40 
PIECEG IS CRSA Vico Rica a Eem an ni Sano cee Re were ee 3 11.3 2.50 
PECTS Se OFAMONS sooo amas cries taco e ct Cae 2 13.8 4.60 
Maninastinn Ta bin prosecesz Noss Sa Ss 3 8.0 1.80 
LB STE. SAS? 2 aaa SR AS a aig i A re y) 10.5 3.50 
Babette tamer oot oer aS sade ana se on beet ss see as 2 10.0 3.30 
BREET BECROTIOTT Gok EOI woe css Pa eats oa 1 4.0 2.07: 
Pekehtt. TRIECTIMGCAACE:. Wig hicle oka ick oo eek cred hs RR 6 32.0 3.60 
aed EARN CI PATIOOCE Ue NS Ae on Tae erin oe a 2, 8.8 2.90 
Pati element in Mnoglish, THE: s<'ss0c icc ces cc cuweccucues il 4.0 DO 
Pati orarsimar’ Vera), Veen Moonie s tc oases 1 4.5 3.00 
BP AES UIREEAD os Shen oie Neo ore sare Gio Go als Ce Buna Hs Pee 1 25 £70 
ELE a BEEN ten Rie Se ae i Se ry ce ae ge RS nal 2, 8.8 2.90 
1 50 S33 
2 Sines 1.80 
2 6.0 2.00 
2 205) .80 
2 4.5 3.00 
il 4.0 2.70 
Typography of monuments of ancient Rome.............. 1 50 S638) 
ies ENT RS ye NO emo alacant ene eieene ate oe 4 24.5 4.10 
VEG 11 6 a et nee nn EE er pee 2, 75) 2.50 
ROCHE ANY Mes a Pee or Scots i'n x Nioi 0, 6 sid Dhe,o re°S 612.2. 41 Syozs, e ocatiforesardieracce 48 199.7 2.80 
TABLE 25b 
Foreign Languages—‘Professional” Courses 
Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
French 
rei VANCEG ora ccsiatcte ele areas sei eee eal ead ate tetera es 1 e5 hci 
MGeCHCHT Pe COACHING OF 55 5 ciclo Aataravaiong seael nce arate Sia seraiavora) ou. 5 20.5 Dil: 
eaatise | F RAC EICC™LCACIIOS AN. «6. d0!5 0,0: 004) 0-800 a aro rid ohei Wlar ee aa: 3% i 8.0 Maes 
LOLA aera ae sg six v sce 's Prt OR Ae PE UCT Merah rie rare are 7 S10 3.0 
Spanish 
Se feacninlg OL SDAMISi sso a ataisoe aa so sieves ate aie oie olalevoinve Z 6.0 2.0 
PEACH PEALINIIG 5 fec' 5-0, Ao0) sr88 aha foi he, Ui sgaieseyalSpous isualeloyes scm 3,b,0/0r 1 8.0 5S 
TOME CICH tiara Nae aha coy eee inca Me arate A ouacn ie oyste fin Cd eee lala ts 2) 3n0 1.0 
fn ot Ean ec Sei SCT CTT MOL IOT ETC Rie CHER Die ear et ae 5 NEE) 200 
Latin 
Abii ol De Ged CHING OL cw areiers,0)sia/oie10:0 aisie sin afel-s: #16106) #16) SheioL= lepers 11 36.0 PD) 
Atria NL CENOGS ASD, ceca aa sotens erases ae) sy sraia) ol ols dae ola aveles oleteielene 1 4.5 2.0 
Ate Prachice-tedaCuine It so seve. ¢ieicieis #is2a sieys a14,0\61 2 eletaretonaiel 1 4.5 3.0 
ALAN rah heh anat cel ayaa eteswv isis: © esoxincayd ots ISS ateray Sataray sl tals sys 13 45.0 253 
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TABLE 25c 
Foreign Languages—“High School” Courses 


Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
PEP OTIC Pre a cle eT a IGT 8 hasan esobns acs Tas USS Sale Faveways Son aivar: ns etaste letein late Teiale 1 8.0 5.33 
Spanish 
Beginnersi (lst syear,) sryr. tects vscaore ove return renee ie ote sveraliovens Pas 2 16:5 5.50 
Intermediate s(2nd. year)! tesrai-wisieteve iden oucstaryeietersielslatelotsnars 1 3.0 2.00 
FOG sapere tevan a airesier en exaiactsr ana avvaslsta vere tvieny te talierete nrecatetons (ovalasersiorane 3 19.5 4.30 
Latin 
4 22.0 3.70 
4 21.5 3.60 
33 SES 3.40 
Intermediate Latin (2nd year) oncicc. jasc mec s ewes we ee ne 2 10.5 3.50 
Anis read gan ee vate 5 Rerun cine ee erie ceeeaeee oe 1 5.0 3.30 
IMEVEROIO Bye eeinn wits rinveust econ (ior clewnra lcicasta nak caara satan piatc aus y cheval gare 1 5.0 3.30 
SEPTIC ACCOM AUND cree ets ctia is Lan eet yaleua Gigs ase is Scene tera neee 1 3.0 2.00 
Preparatlonbor Comes ee caicicpsr snide sar cheats! soaiarsvealaancrevawaeag 1 3.0 2.00 
ATR AN axg Ra, tees onvs a) uate savers Casein aighca hess nteNe est Cainer rene ais oa S 1 4.0 Dare 
STOR aT a epeestehetst oie con os aco pohane tenes cove hoy ena Ge Tani Ca Core Genel shed eVaveilen eraistareat 18 89.5 3.30 
TABLE 25d 
Foreign Languages—‘Review”’ Courses 
] Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours, hours 


Latin 
Begitinera’ (@Matwrea4r)i.s ven sasmereisiteelen Wot insets ale minw nk 1 5.0 Saas 
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TABLE 25e 
Foreign Languages—Summary of Courses 


Total trimester 


No. hours Average 
Languages of Freq. semester 
courses hours 
No. %G 
“College"’ courses 
LCHCH Se sin cee re cere ae on 17 75 323.8 40.2 2.9 
RSUTINIA I a ape Ce ea tay Seer 4 7 30.8 3.9 2.3 
DERMOT ee traits aahaie tes oss es 4 5 1505) 1.9 Del 
Ee) he a MO on Onn Pe 2 2 8.0 1.0 Path 
BEALL rasta iniee ree anc hers 23 48 199.7 Dio A 2.8 
WDABINe chee et eeu. kee Seen oe 22 60 226.3 24.8 Des 
RL bale asec rac aya om arewiaeet esl 72 197 804.1 100.0 Def 
“ Professional” courses 
REGO TEAS iste a coralars tatarersletarscenavs save ors 3 7 31.0 Sono 3.0 
BAe eae vere. aise sie cieiexc ares Ga Si 13 4.5 48.4 Das 
he ALO | Oe oie Ps a Ors ee ae 3 5 17.9 18.3 Pec) 
SD OAL a, erate ctcherals aiejeaarsaleysteneene 9 Ps 93.0 100.0 Di 
“* High school” courses 
BYCREH ie etn Daye e ois aes eae oh 1 1 8.0 6.8 Sino) 
EERE tees corres aeinte a nlanve ev Groin are 9 18 89.5 76.5 ee! 
SOPIETESEY gee Seeearcas cree Loictetateyns #0 itis ow 2 3 1955) 16.7 4.3 
LISRAL A eerand eit arate ani aes a2 22 117.0 100.0 oo 
“Review” courses 
AES ard ero cves tn etches aware aren rao 1 1 5.0 100.0 hate) 
Grand Total (Foreign Languages)......... 94 245 FOLDS TONE ete: Zieh 


Grand Total for Foreign Languages 


Total trimester 


No. hours Average 
Titles of Freq. eee Ls semester 
courses hours 
No. %G 
By languages 
POUGN.. sigwen cesar edn ad Dekewe 21 83 362.8 35.0 mea 
SSOCRINIAID, 45-01, is oso oie) Sn slesdwwieise oFie es 4 Z 30.8 3.0 293 
SSTCCME ys v2 i eecaee Dine, 6. CO ss a eB Z 2 8.0 8 2.66 
MRAM Sy tic geo, tioue'e yiie.¥ atlas FP Dd woe 4 5 155 I ee) 2.06 
BSAC ceo ars ere cate enn ahs %e sid ora alba Bonet s 36 80 339.2 33.3 2.82 
SOUSASILBEN ats 50 Bike 4:0 dyove'elm orn aie. 2) eo gore, eH f 68 262.8 25:35 De 57 
LOCAL eet aetna widelacsth a am eer’ 94 245 LOLS St 100.0 PAST ith 
By character of courses 
Piers. COULBER J aiasta iss aise '8'os 4, hate « 72 197 804.1 78.9 Seg 44) 
“Professional Courses... oes 796 9 25 93.0 9.1 2.50 
“High school!’ COUrsES. «0.6.06 a66 0545 2 22 117.0 ino 3.50 
IREVIEW 1 COUTSES arias ciainve cusldinus)s eye 1 1 5.0 5 3.03 
Lotall iste artes e aeicsvemuiveis © barat 94 245 1,019.1 100.0 Data 
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TABLE, 26a 
Home Economics—‘College”’ Courses 


Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 

hours hours 

1) Clothing, sewing, textiles 
Gilothing Hlementaty:.--ssshe ens oe aie ei ee eee 18 68.0 ZS2 
Clothing Advanced tera see neem one erem came tee ie 9 Fo Fe 2.62 
Clothing Shi renee te sect gers peace weaved exeesteterene ota ion te 1 3.0 2.00 
Clothing Gh amit lyoatrctar merrica seiiescor eect eabanre conten oie 1 4.0 2.67 
WDKesshaGGessorles ea tte sysccicbaiers-ael eiewene stata eee ene fi 4.0 207 
FESS ATA pepe tencnat by ye toto pesie) vans leis UMeleL ole aeons bros anor 13 60.0 3.07 
Desioter Am plied tare teynicp coos trastide Pro earn ee 1 3.0 2.00 
Design; ‘Gostumie anne cvaccve trelcakieo viele eran oe 13 45.5 PBR) 
Garamett-mia leit 6 8-rare.ccccceeauarevees eustegstoe cseveltersunetevoete hitieten 7 272 2.59 
Historvsotscostumes csi n ee eine one eon 1 Ls 1.00 
INe@edleera ht Sar. oen ctercts om aurea adiece avec aeeteterarerster evan astete.ccsteteertens 1 3.0 2.00 
INeedlowoOrk eATt cites mae mation eis eres nvee aetean ra oor aor 2 3.0 1.00 
Remodelling, repairing garments...................-+.:- if 2.0 1.33 
Sewing (including plain sewing and domestic art)........ 8 29.0 2.42 
SS ath tw alSty COULS ern sere ere ercetpersk cases ieeeionete tesa aeev aster seetee 1 5.0 aoe 
aes GUC Be Ae crn eee er eer aero oe encG Ceatre cae CTI nen 9 28.0 2.74 
Ao tall deere sve vaivates stavays/atniierscteragert tsar Aevai te ays heels mechs 87 321.5 2.46 

2) Cookery, Cooking, foods 
Cafeteria gl News. 5 oc smasacio aioe te settee het eeeetaele 1 By) 3.33 
Cookery) (andicookine) eps ee tie eee see aie renee 10 39.8 2.65 
Cookery a Advanced) is cpeane eiaaecue ei techaee aera aeine 3 170-5 2.56 
Cookery- for banguetspy circ ceo sks eeekiecsieLeeeriee 1 3.0 2.00 
Cookery Pxperiinentalsease memherr weenie s aeons 3 10.0 22D 
Cookery, Advanced experimental............-..s-+.+- 2 4.5 1.50 
Cookery Itivalid eect nt nme oie eine enon ee 1 2.0 1533 
Cooking and hotisekeepingi..2 22a eae cctee cs)cte s/o 1 5-0 Bins 
Cookingvandu sei int: heer Mee eee a cs eer 3 8.0 few 523 
Demonstration an misses aremreversnelscke meets eke ste erage rece ae 3 6.5 1.44 
IDIGKEUICSi/ Aeviarcnctisters strtis MA rene ee Seer Gre sexsi ere 9 23.0 1.70 
TOO AS je arctteyaystrevan armekanga re i tava: are stro peva ve ae are aN BW reHRE yao rer 6 21.0 2533 
BRoodsrandicookery a. ssismctan einem ee mers hee wee 9 35.0 2.60 
Hood'preparation cm tansiicniccntarcecins nnaere oecce eters 4 16.8 2.80 
MOOG Mreservations.rrcteiy ecko ects atin arren ave ieee eacete 4 8.0 1-353 
Hocdsproplems, Lnstitutionallsc. amnesic eine ciate 2 4.0 WSs 
10) heel ried G Ko earmereeatny oo E Re acer. aor ohn arin ocrm Once ae 1 £0 .68 
Eninehroom= managementinee reek seein ier eee ied 1 3.0 2.00 
IMEEM DAO Lene Key ogee Wee enn cae Mn ie Ste callienerecetrite Gamera 1 3.8 2.53 
Plannin otand servineeere meter Ghetto iereete eee 7 25°50 2.38 
Saladsrandidessertath rvs. cmenta here tcl ater een OLR oe 2 3.5 WR Bg 
ERG Calo rer tener cionera ch ike ae asta ee Une TTR TE 74 239.4 DoL6: 

3) Home, The 

PI StOnV AOL CRE tATOI LY ance sel nn sisieanersiabier i oreiesaaeies oie 1 3.0 2.00 
LISHOMV OT MULLET Es araearctcrossusuene steieieiats iesetensie ie uelenisiererecnen tie 1 1 es 1.00 
FLAME SCONOMICE.sicisdasis nets Simm metan cre Memo mms cionere ak 2 7.0 2.33 
Ome economics sUtvey oc. sects eines teeta ricettineiclener ernie 2 8.0 2.67 
We Reboolow ain gaul-Jubhhel-ay Saris Gem ache ORTS O Ar hekote GENO aie eLS F 3 8.0 1,79 
EL OMI G RIT ALM D's fajni vt crv Oraveleibiniore ee lans ceeipher sie leitteseachcrs etenere 1 2.0 Ss. 
Romex(orhouse) plannitr. . oss ccna. dines umien setulae 9 22.3 1.65 
Je Kop aaKecy hha): halo .e Saran ERM cerucNT eRe Catt roth Oe PAT Dee AGA ean ten mans 6 23.0 2.55 
TOME: SA MMPAEIOIM 02's ees Serene tiara, cietettin ais ieberetesartietaicns ererate 1 4.0 2.67 
Home; The sipervisions O86... 50. ects eviews celews pete 3 8.0 eo 
LOMO: deine Fs .c0m ne eln tale ele eae ee Tn Racy 1 oD 2.00 
House arclitectines, ta tenets ceemiiee nance teen eis il 3.0 2.00 
FIQUEE WANA REMENE. 665,606. d oe cetera ketnawing won Cabces 8 24.5 2.04 
ELOUSKO GTM ci the nats sera. ccscalaihratermaite ters ait nce toi ree ieen eee ts 1 4.0 2.67 
[nstititionalinianagementy.. duaravsctee enti ciciiee rele tt siete 1 4.0 2.67 
Shelter iA bre auc cthes cetatiree ale Pclesecte ee ero here eo Oe ae i. 3.8 2c35 
WielfareioRiehildreni cue. it crtracs sasteittsarsvetetete re) crenttecets ek ciahr 1 4.5 3.00 
Women, MHGiedicationvor, < ccs, cisite sil citer icisiie serene i 3.0 2.00 
DOCARS tatlevess statis. st esta tie. coecklotuiere cig intel sienecatetsineunre ais 44 136.6 2.08 
AY MAA ILOrY cxat orarede: stacavel sions ubasleueca hese eourene S10" Gheeseer Metre ernie 16 54.3 2.26 
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TABLE 26b 


Home Economics—‘Professional” Courses 


P Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Clothing, sewing, textiles 
Etothing, BlCMentar y seirsiccaae Ge aes eid srarcoateiavere oe Widiule eekebonges 1 3.0 2.00 
Rolst hing (ACVAMCEM S oc.c ares ioinca (3.076 sacs, aiaa a sare ce aivcealew tecageverste 1 4.0 2.67 
Pec ierbeta GACT Sooo ate also wo alin xr rere Valea, Wie) whavenel arene al 1 4.0 2.67 
REM PARCATN hoati vag os a aaa. 3 0 Setar sie W's) S lear yas arma etaCat aire sie 1 2.9 1.67 
Totisehold Art lands SEW oye whe <rere esis 6 oh susie) wuepereiereneuer sue 3 10.0 Dene 
PRUE Ctl COWIE cc to eles cis wicleils arate W's ict araterapa is gin ae eral 'atb al 2 4.5 1.50 
PIRES EINE cw oie forse aict ueimreoe aia ae Sao enewe oa Micuseale pra eielelamey suas i 5.0 35638) 
fg S oo) IN ene OR Oe, Se ROR ae ares char 10 33.0 2220 
Cookery, cooking, foods 
RPMS Sere a ain Sm ayaiein Sarg che ace, Margie aah ta MEN a mrond eee erenols 2 6.5 Dil) 
GOREN ACV ARCEU oo. ofe choi cic fee oie Spot a olor wiletiels: iadanalouaserahote 3 Lis5: 2.56 
Peay Cy eee er aA ree Oey 51 a, SOI NE: br COORG SPO RA TORO LO, eae 1 ZnO Sis} 
WEGGAS:- ATIC COOKETY. oho ee she. Chi fe Sais fe cs sro nbisrate: alate ccisharghe.cns, o's avers Zz Si 7/ 1523 
[etate': Big a ltl oe argc EN aso GOI SOU 5 GION Paci: MRO ice Mere 2 9.0 3.00 
PM RERE ERASE acerca ca ae ater let ostartoy serie para telyy algLovaress teins Sass 5 15.0 2.00 
Ear a EMSIRS cic neu cg ce oo avers shales Sieuah) wie lstBLwieneie neers 1 2S: 1.67 
WE CAO bRRe HERP er crs nih chevel sia eeis:s ol si sisievishelsiovave averetalersr cians 2 4.0 1533 
AyecTh pe oC RA, = 5 See) Meee Amacom ORE 18 54.2 2.06 
Home economics 
PAINE COCONOHNCS. cete aie oSic Gis Giste oi) «ie. scare apf sitet Bese anerousse)dKe 1 3.0 2.00 
Home economics education. 2 HOS) 2.50 
Home economics, Methods i il} 45.6 2.34 
Home economics in schools, Supervision of 2 6.0 2.00 
Home economics, part-time schools...........-..eceeeeees 1 5.20 ee 
Home economics, Organization Of ...2. 665 .2csecsccrecne ce 2 7.0 2.50 
Fiomie GCOHOMICS, IOTtalie cs sco ccd e cd oe eisie lads ne sereievsin a wie 7 20.8 1.89 
Home econontics, Vocational. ......2...0ccceeecccsersens 3 10.5 2.33 
Tinie CCORONIUCS,. SEMINAL I... ec. co .s. eczceraverarerssas dials se isiee a8 1 3.0 2.00 
Home economics, Rural school methods in............++-+ 1 PASS) 1.67 
Home economics, Elementary school problems............. 1 2.0 il) 638) 
PEGA S Capt ioe eis rare evan at ceaioia Serial sfay aah olsrofesneaisuavarsiereinvets 34 112.9 Ph oa 
EES 10 ee CIO OIC OOP CE OCC R OD UI OIC 2 ‘Sn: 1.83 
Practice-teaching in home €CONOMICS........2- 2022 e ee neenennees 3 14.0 oe 1d 


———— ee eee 


TABLE 26c 
Home Economics—‘High School” Courses 


SS — oo 00... 


Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 


nt 


Clothing 
Clothing, Hlementary. . 5.0. hc ce ccc ce ccssneosceccsceus p) 9.0 3.00 
ee Ceo aces crech tae lal ee pre Bim Mim vemiatie re era) oD aay oLaysysiesyaus f 6.0 4.00 
Fae leon, ss Be PRs ER ER TEATRO CLERC MEA RO CNR OEY CHET POE 3 15.0 Soo 
Foods and cookery 
MD DITESLIC A CHOLICE cetircy cinerea wake ertuehayesphester'et ager #.a) suelolau ota) eesin (ele kaiaNe 1 io) 5.00 
Domestic science, Advanced.........:eesescseseeeererans 1 2.8 1.67 
1 Drs Coane eo de es Fe eS eee ache orl ERC eae nen meat te Wore eos cae ie Zz 6.0 2.00 
Pestle ronece nara od av aia sar ohes, Gr eda eee Sra a Mapa ema le 8 Rain 4 16.0 2.67 
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TABLE 26d 
Home Economics—Summary of Courses 


Total trimester 


No. hours Average 
Subject classification of Freq. ee eemeErer 
courses hours 
No. % 


“College’’ courses 


Clothing, textiles, sewing 17 87 S2Ue5: 42.3 2.46 
Cookery, foods:.......... Ae ne 74 239.4 31.6 2.16 
Home, Thess... . 19 46 138.6 18.9 aO8 
A) GOULEUYS alerts cot Lap Re eae Aco ee 1 16 54.3 Fe 2.26 
DPOtallZv-.cviei 8 scans eocieta Rioters 58 223 758.8 100.0 2.24 

‘* Professional” courses 
Clothing, textiles, sewing.......... 7 10 Sa20) 15.4 2220 
Cookery, cooking, foods........... 8 18 54.2 24.7 2.06 
Homeseconomicsi hen. scar nacenes 11 34 112.9 51.4 PPA 
IVT et yiante Merstorrarc cuoshefwwenee ars 1 2 5.5 255 1.83 
Practice-teachingemsencan cn a sane 11 3 14.0 6.0 aed! 
Mota eo terctetstiis cee i cversovels ernersreee 28 67 219.6 100.0 2232 

“ High school’ courses 
Clofhingen seein omelet 2 3 15.0 48.4 B.00 
Foods and cookery...... ines 3 4 16.0 51.6 2.67 
CE otal serartarcca ipasiovectiareisiens sietame 5 7 31.0 100.0 2.95 


Grand Summary in Home Economics 


Total trimester 


: No. hours Average 

Character classification of Freq. semester 
courses hours 

No. % 
ee 

COME ge GOUTEES weak ci sho Cerise ese 58 223 758.8 Tous 2.24 
) PrOvessiOnal COUNSES .. 150.) ++ ses sus 28 67 219.6 ee) 232 
STAI PMESCUOOL MCOUNSGR yan nnn miseries einer la 7 21.0 3,2 2.95 
Ova eet in oxkooa stent ateany 91 297 1,009.4 100.0 oer ef 


tO 
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TABLE 27 
Library—“College”’ Courses 


Total trimester 
hours Average 
semester 
hours 


Titles of courses Freq. 


Library economy. .....-.--.-.e eee e eee ence eee 6 16.5 63.4 1.83 
eabrarge pRBCUCRc tcc nie oe einicig el Cam ew clesiece we arsiecsieie jess - 8.0 30.8 2.67 
ESD EAT Ys) LISG Oleic cre lole sae css eieiste sie miter scim mie Oh oters) soles 1 aS 5.8 1.00 

PD Otall ois feta ee tee erent ac sie ayaisya exniole cisveueiers 9 26.0 100.0 1.92 


Library—‘Professional” Courses 


i — — — ——————— 


Total trimester 


; hours Average 
Titles of courses Freq. semester 
hours 
No. % 
we ee ee Se eS ee 
DAD EAt vemIetHOUSe are oy c Gre + = ices old obo 6. oislore isle rs ois. 3) aie 16 44.5 63.1 1.85 
Library methods in high school............-.+.++-- 1 ee) 10.7 5.00 
DAS y TECTONICS oe os on cscs senso oe wis en wns i es 1 LY) 1.4 68 
Library—a teachers’ course........0+-+-eeeecssees 2 Lies 24.8 5.83 
ERM cal tana aotaio ras ae i ausiomaralianatdest ede loveietereid tdietdlieiie ists 20 70.5 100.0 2.33 
Grand Summary 
Se 
Total trimester 
No. hours Average 
Titles of courses of Freq. semester 
courses hours 
No % 
HC ollege’” COULSEA~ crciciave 6 ni «vie es uisiee v6 3 9 26.0 27 1.92 
“Professional” COUTSES.....+..ceseceeee 4 20 70.5 73 1), Se%} 
AP OUALs sciatiraca sierpse ia auere a ahs wey hye 7 29 96.5 100 Dieaa 
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TABLE 28a 
Mathematics—“College’ Courses 


Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Algebra 
Jen Nd) OY 2 esi HR Eg Ot eon ee EES SA nk pe 2 7S 5.83 
Al gebraniColle per san rin rae ee tar eit tt NR ~ yap 26 118.0 3.02 
EN Sebrani@ Oninercialva pew rarer tenner eae ee 1 4.5 3.00 
sPOtale insists arte setyere emcee trea ate ot ao ee 29 140.0 3.22 
Arithmetic 
A TICHIN Ctl Cor vcrerareies epi al ore: coer steresio nanos OSC See ee 2 7.0 2.33 
ATIC IMeLLG WAG VANCE sat eae one nanan een eee Py 7.0 2 33 
Arithmetic College wt, inci eiercainte de ee ean 1 4.0 2.67 
balinvinenle,, (Cominsqcils., sone cooowabonenheuetauGaccoae 3 12-0 2.67 
AL OU all Persaves ayeketeter sere rales SYS RUST CTe Sr ne eee here 8 30.0 2.50 
CALCULUS nen ante eee roe heed oe has ote ee 10 54.5 3.63 
Geometry 
Geometty 7 Pla tien irrestaice veh ae nron ee ie arte rerere 6 25:5 2.83 
Geometry, Solid 10 38.3 AE 
11 46.0 2.42 
1 3.0 2.00 
28 112.8 2.69 
Mathematics 
Ma thematicg wi tiein eas ei rereri iti fraternities iniciers 1 3.0 2.00 
Mathematics, Genetals-snes ann osk uemenion nur dence le oe 1 4.0 2.67 
Miatiemcipicgn Eli stoic is a eere cirri mite ieee icr ie amen nnne aan 1 3.0 2.00 
IMathematicg (Pht osoplivaot senate eee etnnere os 1 3.0 2.00 
SP OPAL Seccatiawis esters isle Catal MOM eR ee he aoe 4 13.0 2220) 
Surveying 
SOULVEVIN Sj men ttm abide va chime bisected sun meee ee: 4 16.5 or A} 
UNV AVIS allroad sah ctcsiei eaickinmne econo als aeeaeoe eed 1 3.0 2.00 
BU Oat beer trecavaga) ara tovals os estvans Sub tete Ree ate Oe Re Ef 19.5 2.60 
LT LED IOI CL retains cists est sce subse: 1 Sula arin Oa UO eee 23 86.5 2.52 
UL REGUA LOT TUON MLR Dan pavyteraneuerenie eiric ot teicte ata: eT A 1 3.0 2.00 
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TABLE 28b 
Mathematics—‘Professional” Courses 


; Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
ee EE SS eee 
Algebra 
I NEA NCHRP URN IE COON Ie G CHIR TENCE Merete ere OTN ERCH TAO Tg ano 2 10.0 3.00 
Algebra, The teaching Of... 00.10.2000 case sacen see eennedes i 2 15S 
SOLED SP. etch pr ismre hee FRCL OO PROC AICR RM ORC EES CT CREMNOUE TCO 3 12.0 2.67 
Arithmetic 
Arithmetic. .....6s. sees eee ences ee eee eee e sree ences ss 16.5 2.20 
Arithmetic, Pc ft i Oe ae Sea cee re ee ton ee io aac 1 4.0 PAM 
Arithmetic, Commercial 3 10.0 22D) 
AYIPTINEUIE, TOATM sic nics ore kw Sm em nie ea ae a bla 1 Ze 167 
Arithmetic, Methods of g 9 30.0 DANI 
Arithmetic, Methods for advanced grades......-...0+ee005 i Des 1.67 
Arithmetic methods for primary grades..........e+eeeeeee 9 26.0 1.93 
Arithmetic methods for intermediate grades...........+++. 10 34.5 2.30 
Arithmetic methods for junior high school..............+++ 6 19.0 reed el 
Arithmetic, The teaching of.........-.. 0. eeseeeeerereccs 19 105.0 2.68 
Way oll eae ey ie aan tee 2 ne Pere Tae heen iene aie TO 64 250.0 2.60 
Geometry 
eee ai Cae ek GER RIES PIG ID POO DiGaoa A Genoce SOLS 2 10.5 Sel) 
Geometry, The teaching of..........-.--eeee eee eeeeeeees 2 a0) Dos 
SEaet ll Meee ee ice is ws b/d wei ale ales adele. ple vce lta) wisi aolapotar® 4 Lino DOD 
Mathematics 
Mathematics, History of........---eeeseeersererrececees 2) 720) Fs She} 
Mathematics, Industrial...........0- eee cece eee eee neeeee 2 9.0 3.00 
Mathematics, Methods in.......---2 eee eee reer eee rees 1 WS 1.00 
Mathematics, Practical.........0 cece eeeecsenereeseennre 1 570 oo 
Mathematics, Shop.........2cceresewcccsserrrceseences il 2.0 eos 
Mathematics, The teaching of.........--0 sees e eee eeees 3 10.5 Doers 
Mathematics, The teaching of in high school............++ 3 9.5 Dt 
Mathematics, The teaching of in secondary reletoto! Wnia meg cid 8 20.0 1.67 
Problem-solving, The theory of.......----++ee cere ereeees 1 PAA aos 
OR Srintir at saris aces oe joie pslists ova lorajaine wis Sisco, < eysie aire, eke Teiinia's 1 2.0 1533 
Ce Bye ght ci Cup RW RCER RTI CG CAPR EC IR RCI REAR PARR OR 22 66.5 2.02 
TABLE 28c 
Mathematics—‘High School’ Courses 
Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 


SS 


Algebra 


INES 50) 0 Fea sO COE ODO DLE OL DODO: 30 Dn Cau Un aOR Ike 8 bee} 4.94 
Algebra, First year... cccecccsecescoccrctreressrccscers 8 59.0 4.82 
Algebra, Second year......--eeeeree reece eeerecctesscees 8 43.0 3.08 
Total oy vsveradracerduarovalin.o nialeLavioazeld eneleselsreyely neat suenenensiele eee 24 iW) 4.38 
TENE Sep NACUBO Cae Ob DORIC COED LOO OU RUIOO uno OUI i) 18.0 4.00 
Geometry 
Plane Geometry. o.cscceccs cent sarc sesrerasoenrccce nae 8 58.0 4.83 
Mathematics 
Mathematics, High school........- ese cseerrerreercrens 1 DY 1.33 
Mathematics, Junior high school........--s+seeeeeereeres 1 am 0] be) 
4 Brae eaeatrcscieot ane tPad CPT ENG PCIE CA CIO aE AA HT UIE 2 4.0 1.33 
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TABLE 28d 
Mathematics—‘Review” Courses 

Total Average 

Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 

= a a ee 

PAT SEDI ire Ais saree een, meme Acmy acs, in ia Sect ee Oe 6 15.8 1.76 
PASIETIN GCL eyesore nt Mie ata Bs cy 2 rae ty 3 Se Re 12 40.5 225 
Arithmetic Review ins serra cur cuioma acids een ee 6 28.3 3.14 
Geometry, Plane armament aie, tre ot ances ate eee eee 5 17.0 DET, 
SBOLEEN NS &.8 che SOINcr OOO RTA READE Re eee hea tie 29 101.6 2.34 


TABLE 28e 
Mathematics—Summary of Courses 


Total trimester 


No. hours Average 
Subject classification of Freq. semester 
courses No. % hours 
“College"’ courses 

PAOD ras etree chen dei eee 3 29 140.0 30.5 3.22 
ATIERTAGE Cm marys, eer cit tea eine 4 8 30.0 6.5 2.50 
Cal cules aa one ernies ck 1 10 54.5 11.9 3.63 
Geometiviim eer ae. ae teen 4 28 112.8 24.7 2.69 
‘“Mathematics’’. . a Sot ee 4 4 13.0 2.4 2.20 
SUtVeving weer at mete te ele 2 5 19.5 4.4 2.60 
EDT SONOMEEF VA). snreeiageekcie oh niece 1 23 86.5 18.9 ree Bk 
Theory of investment............. 1 1 3.0) ay { 2.16 
Total eran raastechaem econ tidrce 20 108 459.3 100.0 2.84 

“* Professional” courses 
ilzehiannomnteriarce AiraicPatia GNGLs: w RRR 3 3 12.0 3.5 2.67 
ATIUB ID EULA ear mer en eagtacre ce menos 10 64 250.0 71.8 2.60 
Geom etna. sn cheen en eee ae ae 2 4 hepa 5.0 2.92 
OMathema tics! ins. .cs cts cies aes acetic 9 22 66.5 19.1 2.02 
Menslinationntare: see cnc i aetcne il 1 2.0 6 1.33 
SE Otel aphstesig’iarsis ROMA a aie 24 94 348.0 100.0 2.47 

“High school” courses 
Al SED TaN a deteii tae oh a ieiriem, seston 4 24 1S%-S 66.3 6.56 
tlh nts ererrarc. ce a abavmtane ic RiGee oho 1 s 18.0 7.6 4.00 
GOOMELIY a yee isisrvipis.a vet ha tn a 1 8 58.0 24.4 4.83 
SMathematiog ns schinssnmavuve ceca 2 2 4.0 Ly ik soto 
AP GUA vaareiassinineis sameeren ‘ 37 237.8 100.0 4.28 

“ Review" courses 

Algebra ie WoL Bi tesco tc er ee ees ee 1 6 15.8 15.5 i UR 
oy hdebanlaln bean civ meno eens ohne 18 68.8 67.7 250 
CTEOMEED ST erratic ts ek teipmieiy veo nins 1 5 BAAS) 16.8 PUCK § 
Dots sary cok ee cies assis ce ue 4 29 101.6 100.0 2.34 
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Grand Summary in Mathematics : 
Total trimester 
: ; No. hours Average 
Character classification of Freq. semester 
courses No. % hours 


“College’’ courseS........-.....seeeeee 20 108 459.3 40.1 2.84 
““Professional’’ courses.......-++++++++- 24 94 348.0 30.3 2.47 
“High school’ courses.......-..++++++- 7 37 23705 20.7 4.28 
SCREW a har crats Aue Sate ae ow er winse fel diel'elereceislin 4 4 29 101.6 8.9 2.34 

PRUE oityanneieis yo. oheiasels Sia ca in 9).5)'5 55 268 1,146.4 100.0 2.82 


TABLE 29a 
Music—“College”’ Courses 


eee SSO OOOO le 


’ Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 


POTTORECIAL WOT a ene pe weal oie ole alsin el elee/aaleye lenin shaeteraTe\e\alnaie pio le)k> 14 34.7 2.10 
ilMeopal (eratiTe es 8 <nsin\s ls eras navi 2 2.0 68 
STS Oe eosin tra, crenie cae tsiestc ooecolas wooo wy scorerarone 6 15.0 1.67 
eric eo en in ares wie sie as TF OR ne O sloreeueso sets tt iad) uelel 
Form and analysis 1 20 i533 
Ey ee a OIRO CIE PE HIER as Miran frie ict Deon Mapua 1 1.0 .67 
EReie tatty ae Sur reas Sena a cle vi dais lane ieeiaal ayes Die elioteie.s (a 16 69.5 2.90 
LB Rar ee en nen RE © Se de ee aC RO Or RO a icy RCI 1 3.0 2.00 
WU rigiC MAC VATICEU cL sree ce onto aialanclele oo. volaiaa sin 'ale asia nieieins 018 5 1 2.0 133 
Music: Blements!of. 26 1. oss occa ees cieesacearnnecns 7 AG} 3.09 
Music, Elements of vocal........---e cece e cree erence ne etees 1 3.0 2.00 
Music, Fundamentals of..........++eeecee cere e cree eeeneeee 1 25) 1.67 
Music interpretation.....2...ccecceesceessemecrn eaten eeece 1 2.0 1593: 
Music, Recreational.......... 0s cs cee cece cece eee eet enerans 1 3.0 2.00 
Music, Theory of...... 1 2.0 1533 
Notation 1 4.0 2.67 
Opera 1 5.0 Sag3 
Orchestra 6 18.5 2.05 
xPiano 5 8.9 1.18 
Piano class 2 4.0 Lodo 
Pigeloreai alee poate ais oer 4 dewiane ry vaie at auelatejatgl ee 1 25 Ou 
(SIRF red Pie Chev da Cie On en REEL Ds at Ca ER ee IARC LOCA 1 2.5 1.67 
Sous LEPOL OIL eiine wise rid cial e) ele conte auens sierra opaie orien alate rete 1 5.0) Shyekes 
Sai remit woe Picnic Heed Dati O DOM ACO tera cmt ec Cn ACen Oat 2 ifet) 2.50 
Gieiat ital Cen vOnno ne re COU Cron ba ome. pix tentaci ta abo ODI: a 2.0 2.09 
Soltecoidie nice ssics ee necine per aes emanate ss aru wiese et 1 6.0 4.00 
SAYA tn Pine me inet Cees Seats) Goin Ob CRD Orie Dre macro Carer aao rate ONC 5 14.4 1,92 
SVG SENTABIG siarare ciara, aie oiole ios oireie weve h Pin euwre rs ecacossie: aia yayecas whe is foie ure 1 5.0 S538 
VOICE CULETIEC noite esa Rie ciece wo eiulelel orien ove sil ¥-b,e8 leyete: aise) ears 10 22.0 1.47 
CE yt aaNet teiovern TETSU Fores Fie: gi Ia wy Ciera eo dalinvecsl iaterecarasale 96 306.5 2,03, 


xThere were other institutions in which instruction in these subjects was available by private 
arrangement between student and the instructor. No credit for it was estimated or announced in 
bulletins. Such is omitted here. 
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TABLE 29b 
Music—‘Professional” Courses 
Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 

hours hours 

UNO ep daeitialslb arctan cee ee RAR atte mente tenes a ee 4 10.5 A575 
Chon SMe siete igh ate nine amen, ene ae, omy a ee 2 es 1.87 
arm On yee rey reer Soe ee eee 1 £55: 1.00 
Misictadiministration pean see aerial naan nn mene 1 5.0 3233 
Musice WD lementsrob acees acres ia us. seen asia yaaa een 3 18.0 4.00 
IMAISIGH Ors Brevlea hy cmmtaeys San ch are tay oan eas ce ee ee ae 16 552 2.30 
Music torsprimanugetad es acpi.) eres) nae ene enema 18 53.4 1.98 
Musichmethodss Euchischoolesen tae eae ene ae 3 Ses 1.89 
Musicunethods s)tniom hichischools seme sen seen na 4 13.0 Dea 
Musicumethodssbuplerschoolaes. 4 eee ae ne ae 19 72.3 2.90 
NSIC MeELhOdSs Rutan meee ant anes eres © ogi iene iene 3 9.0 2.00 
Musichmethods, Supervisors;se. 0-4). see enen se aes a ae 367 
MUSIC PRMD Gischool ery ries nrc iaek tern ect ee eds, em 20 58.3 1.94 
Music, School. . 2 t3 2.50 
Music, State course of study in 1 is 1.00 
Music, Theory o 1 D'S 1.67 
Music testing £ 4.5 3.00 
INotation tae. sae nceratxe neta ieeneacs 1 5.0 Boao 
Opera, High school.. 1 5.0 3.33 
Part-singing......... 2 SO) 1.00 
SIP MtISIN GTi tia eeyemac te eee ene ee I ee ee ee ee 5 11.0 1.47 
Total 115 388.7 2.24 


TABLE 29c 
Music—‘High School’ Courses 
Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Appreciation i 3.0 2.00 
Chorus 1 2.5 1.67 
Elements of music 2 5.0 1.67 
4 10.5 eS: 


SSS eee EE eee 


TABLE 29d 


Music—Summary 


No. Total Average 
Character classification of Freq. trimester | semester 
courses hours hours 
LLL ee ee eee 
« College iCOUTsEE, trimer er cece RO 30 96 306.5 pee Ie 
PP rOLeHSIONAl Mm COUTBEd y.arcvah ee sii iene herent 21 115 388.7 2.24 
SEI RHVSCHOOLM co Unpecaen mie fn jen eenne inn omens 3 4 10.5 £75 


LOCA yc aatehicamtate uate etn eee Cee eee 54 215 705.7 2.19 
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TABLE 30a 
Natural Sciences—‘College”’ Courses 


; Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Agriculture 
“GAS aU 8 1D ce Re rrr eRe ICCC STR PREERERERC RNR aon eae et 11 50.0 3.03 
PS SEODORRY ety Serv renee nite e cciice Sree aU UU Oe Ne 2 1295) 4.17 
pariumal HUSHANATY © coche. cmcn gars a ewe wooo casey MHS 4 16.0 2.67 
PET GST PE eee ews ocean aiatae ieee ceive oe ee aks 8 56.2 4.68 
SCAR TINUE ODS mista ore ate tsteh ls eps ce TY wadact le ahehertes eevee 8 29.5 2.46 
AER TOLCSLE US C0 OE a eres aca e eset k a ee 1 Des) 1.67 
iia HE NAC DINER 7c eee dea 4 Se Mieaw kor kato. MU 1 2.0 133) 
Farm management 3 1155) 256 
Diet ERE E EMO DPA irs nesters) chet ive: CRS wich = Sve Mis ork dard ie earsYe Pe 1 4.0 2.67 
ECCS, BING TECHIE Ieee ee mess Stee a cc cent e hey ate cies 2 Sie 1.83 
MiOpiculbnrer estore cis cioshe se whe As itn oce he Cie Stok whee 4 10.0 1.67 
PU ICMIERTC FATE BATGE MING ce eig te ory eatncice Oster eem eet 1 25 On 
ES OTGEIER ser cio Sete mote hauls) Sieh og ome EERE Cie 1 5.0 SoS 
Soar Griste Patel peepee Soke Sm sai a mn Reel Nala ie Or Darel ay 1 2:5. 1.67 
SER SE CACULERIES Se Siac ftns eet oe he HA tims a inud ods na Sines 13 47.5 2.44 
Parti SCa Dermal eninge siow sag esas y-ne esc een ato ere 1 AS) 1.67 
PCSE Se MED oe bs oh3y asada ait leads Siro ke eRe See 1 4.0 2.67 
POULEL eae note IEE Ae yeah asay tei cife ive Sac oat Ne ROMS Ae arenes 5 13.2 175 
POOH a cee Ren rete he an eh re SENS Are Ee in erm at gree eeenay tae tet 2 6.0 2.00 
BEST HIER RICR Ene Pe art A tno eS oN ANS RIS 2 UD) DRS 
Oo dF et ae bgt a het ae, Ae reg gee een 5 GEO) 1.47 
PUG ae Ree ae ORR arte ot Sie wes ah CoM cey Meena tui che 296.9 2.57 
BEE SEPM ISIE Heat Me He sot avs dre ora) «Vd SASS ana eae eins Seta aT Sls 10 38.5 PRAY 
Biology 
BEE CRIOLO GY cee coarse aaa oc ort rie Ne oa eee ATisaks Wonederine 6 29.5 .28 
EPROM oe pi ain So eats re te ale arene EEE Gilani soe ar orake a est aautins ii 48.5 2.94 
PMOL, PIPUSOR od Baie OEE age oars Ae ole late Fla aguas Giese tenaiwee 1 15: 1.00 
BIslOeG, ELISEO Y Otis carson nik wo Rains wis aye Sete Palen Se Ble eared 1 1.0 .67 
BIMioe ys EMMA 5s Secrsteicie ie olen ah. Fines ila afew 3,a.auainie a5, 2 9.0 3.00 
| 35 Po) (Pea hed ag [2 ee ee 5 25.0 haste) 
GHIEV SSCECIMN oaks, sea ec aie wie ele & ead besa yavenaiavecs O18 wi 1 5.0 So3 
ESIOENOTLICS JO MG Si oicsc.d- 6 ae Sv evat als oyarearn Go ttouaniers wie eveieaveve winin ke 2 7.0 2.33 
BSR ECL GAE TUL techs ict shee sicieus oracle ies (i eset Pie syet ca Me as dayne elie whens 4 11.0 1.63 
Birds and trees 1 225 1.67 
PSOEA MII aoe es aio) Sie tele varoua ela cterth See ered tw lanGeldii @ yaterccsaile aa ce dayetan ere 16 87.5 3.45 
eee ARI PRRIERE RARE oso Aon Rit Seater eo icie amie! paloraae ee i 20) 133 
AGS oie a aes Fee Seer aad dake Beh Ney scent dace ttn err ne 3 25.0 4.67 
EREDEG OOS yt taeerncin ooo nid chs mun alee ele soko ain ao aysterts 1 15 1.00 
PERSEGAE S515 ote oles acre co eienasca ast ort ua: cheva (0 adietovelaushas xiosdi'o:a latase nyaleroiaee 1 4.0 2.67 
WAPEIS ES 5 5 Suet Spee soy Melero sr ee ake oie eas ea wR 5 21.0 2.80 
EICLCOICY, Gile BPLSEMICS orc iets aie cay aval oho aa iets a SiGe is Go calaad aroha yonevais 1 5.0 SOS: 
EXIGE OMNES Ure stole wales oe AGO 7 do sis o's Ge eatin lan, dl ae Oy wil alohe 1 135 1.00 
EE CLEC UN omens fete starre eh aor ah hel orsiole T dusus aud aia pcata ale sya, ata dasa 2 4.0 Los. 
Pde AUR OR en Boren Ad ihe ceo Sula ao fd Ce VINE al Base oud 1 6.0 4.00 
PASI sRSCAR CM yes 7 ajo she nha eH; a oP wd se actu fasatthielarsoeese-e a ok es ihe 1 4.5 3.00 
ee cic iS nies 3, te oa ea ase oh vie ee RT Ae oy lek ein a 1 4.0 2.67 
Seed plants 1 4.0 2.67 
1 Si 2.00 
11 69.5 4.21 
1 3.8 253 
Zoology, Field 2 11.0 3.67 
ZLOAORYs LILVETEGDYALE sin pit atala neta nls alerts omivisie oles eiwisinietelentin 3. 20.5 4.56 
LIOR SN, CEU GLIL ACC lat hol ahe oy Oia (hase oed ie o.209 UTS Fei afsia a jopuelpyse! oysi/6 3 13:0 2.89 
ZOO DI 1 CCAITECL ION «stare eyettaiey oa), aoh ov, Aivae ov ave Aces) sien delay lee Aiake 2 4.0 Les. 
MOONY, SCUMMAL BEL pole tials 7 die sid ovals ieiearia a ue tatato p's Bala ona oes 1 nn) 0.67 
G We} CUES, 8 Re tes ae ec Aon es ae Ree CN: SRC aE RC TCR REPORT etre TEI 93 436.8 Dries 
Chemistry 
ME Ese YATE E EG ath 3.0 oro 6 omy ice Saban i CURES Beh chs AGA suds Sid whn ol Win Haale elo 7 39.5 Kew he) 
WhEemIeT yA STICUIDUT AL sesh cueis ay raiete at fos ssn ah ttapaipur shore eke 1 4.5 3.00 
AE TEOONIOLES, VAMC RU ERCAR -cc0h oi ati ate ites ita Sa clu Bh bor dhe Pei A 12.5 4.17 
Gl eVes ack std gual oho; 0x0 Ipter ARORA CRAIG Cae RENE RR ETO OCR MUTCD AP ER 4 14.5 2.42 
Phiemtistrys General. sccectrtuscuevprcl sonar aie Mea skal nie yo pee 21 129.5 4.11 
Micwistyy, TistOry OF. ook oe ois Poet « nas weasel 1 250 133: 
@hemistey; IO UseHOld a ii acc ccstere ye evace eg caehiece aroun aie GMA ayahel bute 8 39RD 2.96 
ea 14.0 roe 


Chemistry windtstrall. sles aiatckewcoevesda elem ae sys oiserriarewwan ole 
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TABLE 30a—ConTINUED 


Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 


ee eS ES Se eee 


Chemistry—(Continued) | 


Ghemistry> Inoreanic eee ieiele imere is erent ete tee tel= 7 39.5 3.76 
Ghemistnyve Orga nico evete rake ateusiereuerseheesr= etaiotel silos toieeeen= 13 94.5 4.85 
Chemistry, Physical... -ecun wali eincean ss Sete) ew, pranranraetenabane 1 4.0 2.67 
Chemistryn Physiological erie tsvciistersieta ie scene stereo ee anese rene 1 6.0 4.00 
Ghemistry se xtilecs, Wate acunruce cin comers ted ten taveneray<tenetenye 1 3.0 2.00 
@hemicaliengineeritie terse Sere eer een aie terrors 1 3.0 2.00 
Ghemical ma cunesstird vise cise civieve seis eeietetniseares trees ena reyeietar 1 520 SRR! 
Chemical technology «sg 650-55 tones ve oa 0 Fortes y sereieny coe 1 2.0 1.33 
AVECEAIIIE ON sc ner caters Bhevan siete e. = © austen sssither ah ovecnlere aera CN iS 6.5 1.44 
INL ITE NA GEG be eens) eid res raat ic focrt slats) avec cap ane rus, elke DRE NS, wagend eoere 1 2.0 ioss 
@ualitativie analy sissies sees tee servers suede sre eeerete ni eeraere 9 48.7 5553 
OuantitativetanalySisij ess asi cere nse ines siete tone arene == 9 70.5 522, 
SOL Garrat yi SiS ee eos a se oc eaeriisaen oka ritsnare tore eyeatgn aver Parel rahe tieNeilelre ereas 1 5.0 3.33 
Wyatertamallivists ti racu tier. ritercccie cache eine lanedele nrivlece feltreitssorairaieie aya 1 5.0 S235 
GEiiGIel Eh ink naomi pemeaty Recaan Ceiniae oe eee Sean. ds cia donor 1 2.0 33 
TO Gall erent tora creteesus bees erase Ta teneoe ae rome olcrerereney aieces ees 98 528.7 3.60 
(OLA Tad pIE Oe OB AIG CIOL OESOI DIDI TED CLO OS TO IORI oA Oa OG.G 5 i3ro 1.80 
Geography 
TIM A COLO Bye terete isis terrensiieseneesticclsievens auectelorens ie telat sisunliaie susiotensuers iets 5 19.2 2.00 
KSCORTAPHicZCOnELOls. canes o/0g. cba cious oO eed eden Se eae eRe RTRA 1 5.0 S205: 
Geography, Physical (or Physiography).............--+-- 12 56.3 sors 
Regional geography ecto cys ee lee eisws covcs-< b s'a ise, sire aerator 2 5.0 167 
PC UEN erotic AO no aa REPRO Di teink Reine tar eorraeann conic 20 85.5 2.85 
EOL OB neces HA ee T er ee CoCo) ocala assollnray Capita altar ara losts ROie ams Vase eeltscelal 13 os i | 2.62 
UN GLUT ETSLUDY Maroy viele toils scion siercieiices Waarare ausia/tevsee ts acer tarataveistevens 9 42.0 2233 
Physics 
Cement testi gore geecycstatchatet syns cetaietacceries ers tates mie unease ats eels 1 3.0 2.00 
Miectricitysand Magnetism s. 5 c:c eee «esis ela elevensl oa cuecslal ales 8 40.5 3.38 
Mlectrcityrandulightecvocas stra ntere nein sone rornie onietensncanie tere 2 toe 4.50 
Mlactricitwueheats Light aatalcre a onerensieveleteite ciara Tiere Mieisipvsncia ania 1 ES 5.00 
Plectricity, sound, Magnetism coc. c ca ee en sees 8 2 Sys! 1.17 
Wlectricioy,ulieat.: ia Qt enlists mieisreversieve lve srsiete tis eieieraainisinte 2 11.0 3.67 
Miectrichty heat sound tac omelets ni elaee erent elsrererets 2 8.0 2.67 
Electricity— 
Alternating CURTERE. nxt nn alk x wikiw ate neta mies Vee siege’ « 2 11.0 3.67 
VCSOR CUMCONE voicissa'cisiae bariherate Keniars Glue iow <6 wars l amare Os 1 4.5 3.00 
Armatiire=winGing ani cine caine ie nnepe me erie eerie ca rcrecters 1 S20 2.00 
Storage Wattekegs: siscsicc accnvivis cue aveseevaty eg erete geal alam 1 3.0) 2.00 
Electrical MCAMMPEIMENCG. ccc nntew pawns wecniyt sele ns see aces 2 6.0 2.00 
Dlectrical wiring \anv casa eras so sietiedhaters ainieusteseherosseseen ereniarete 1 ee .80 
SCHOLL DEORNa s aaeei eter iatneun seein are hinssiettherakere se atetrals 1 RE 2.00 
Elementary steam power plant... 0.00. ceseecrs ean canes 1 4.5 3.00 
ELA Ge crvaateopio eis ale i al win nine Wale wUs KONI erin Penne eatlb recs vate: 5. 4 16.0 2.67 
eat iam deli gut vantsnticisisvsiels slocrctedieicieis ans: soatuneenete ae ace suai 2 13).5 4.50 
Heat and miechanicay sc iscnieiciccnenlslctinisiab ors stein cies miaeerenelstoees 3 12.0 2.67 
Heat, mechanics, SO erracscuasarsisncisva.4 learn ssaste: anne nie Ni 3 13.5 wulz 
Pv dravic machinery. ncn aitrsoreiiere me arctesisss ele ratvaviesers ie tereiers 1 4.5 3.00 
Py AT Coe BLGMNUCE usa a c's: aratactatbiaie hiacd Sark als, piece oe TRRe ESTO oe 1 2.0 1.33 
TAH earidl SOU tres cicctete nine Mictota aunen ie wre lel Meteo ete ener raies 1 4.0 267 
IMP GCA TICS sai siessrctans ca aleve niete.e/ateceyarsiosale asa ak ee ARR e Ie) CoRR 8 41.0 3.42 
VE BOTA TCE SA CHOLO aye: c--c Pease sini nse NITRITE Ks ones Tats 2 7.0 2.33 
PR BCAIOR CEG ch ofr ch lalare tte oie enea0h olayetn an) oss US ain Tye 1 1.0 .67 
Nechaiics; Pi eOretiGalajs.cic,c sarmicia sp atene eleuts heeiiekesisrenrs 2 6.0 2.00 
Mine wentllathoniiwc.sveck.sareta athctanted Groth apres tears disratemmtoon 1 2.0 1.533 
PHGOUORTAD UN sige or tn xia /on asa) sta nerecaca le pm rooney S eLarevels os 1 eo!) 2.00 
RW SLCB ee incites tote raua ream gece steels ategeit Sieh el aii entee aie snsanreniccsis 17 130.0 5.10 
PR Vales Ad VANCEM ne ite alias diene kien pba. eaiaREe eee Oe eae 1 3.0 2.00 
PRY BCR ADDIE cic yi chose lc ai: tea sTodwiwis ove antes aRetaMoanaiat ie ecars il 5.0 SoS: 
IPR Vai car Geemebal ss 5 wishsinretnais arscalayacares) atarax te pe eR MOTI 1 2.0 1.33 
BDV Sics lab OFABOL Ys hve... etki ages ubseiels) Goats act he are een iaderRn Kena Ts 1 a0 S233. 
Physics laboratory AGVAnced <tc paiclsisisiy steers ices ain 2 12.0 4.00 
PhivsiGdcrt OBE DOs ® sie wisis o.divs heh Gre RM ol SFiS Tete canes 6 24.0 2.67 
PES RICR OF FURIE ety, oc ipce tay a dhedecta oun sek ate a eee ene ere i 1.5 1.00 
PAV SiCs DEODICIIG iiss mh sin) se inteow cs kD II Se 1 SEO) 2.00 
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TABLE 30a—ContTINUED 


; Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Physics—(Continued) . 
PEEL SSUCSy UN CVU ony of rete Ss rere ise AP Sr ols als. "515 Sue orever sig atolers cielo yeiOrs 1 1.0 67 
PROETICCEAUOLS sauiuieh ove wnat ya 16)/a\e) eV eras oy'scayre To lersuareraratepas e/a ianaverans@relers 1 320: 2.00 
Ae Qiseds COMMON EMT eras cate ene ese iai Chater tel ceuss oes oreteeltony Sick aoe aE S 11.0 2.44 
UME TE SICA INR GS ccs 71 3: ane Oe RnR PE EAS Pe 1 3.0 2.00 
REELING EMAL Ty carcino 6 ic her arate ares aclels hie eteleas Sheuhane ake corecoRerstats 1 4.0 OY | 
Steam engines... 1 4.0 2i67 
PSERSEUTAEN CREED SEDI OI ctr, NYS cette oS cay ot aI Sad aster ia Saat auction nl ais yaNeCe: © 1 3.0 2.00 
PERSE IRER EN SPE reste oye ei crate, oh hss ay ch alls pi.n) ouch a's ecSr teh ma ayers eee tHENN 1 3.0 2.00 
PURE EE SUNT NDE oot ha a5 io 01 osha) 6 aera ca cellatian a's; atanahanslaverstald-avavayeimeacere’s 1 3.0) 2.00 
Pipa atscal tates rasa ai atetiors eae ete is va ar aS eanua valhavarerilabatenene ae 102 474.7 3.10 
Physiology and hygiene 

IBhiSecines: SOMA INICA DIO na < 5.606 o orcie ie nies bis eee see feuanetayetaloutis 1 2S 1.67 
FERRE CARED aro cata cl: Syctcdea eve, ate wraigsayoirela te yeucl ayemuenslone ave mveneuere 4 Wes} 125 
FER eee ire seers a yoi5ul Seer ere Gel Sms oo er OVeiccs! hile san efisNlasiolis ah pecebenscs larleyevenatiens 1 3.0 2.00 
Eby piene AiG SanitaLtOr. ae cere <)crarearcrers aerarse wyereraishaiwyelotore tema 2 (fee) 2.50 
Le Rjpote ites UOC he Ue pep ek yp See REE oe a Renae eee 1 225) 1.67 
RR IETe, (CONIA TEE sec ciate os0 ci aiesaile nyiove islaiic) ons coils Lelivenelisiel Siaereters 3 OFS: Dela 
PEW EIE TIC ASETIOEAU HIE |, corets tistrel enete ie) ons Gives: Gram suey auadehoeley sia tevetens 6 15.0 07) 
Hygiene, Home... 1 125 1.00 
Hygiene, Personal Ke a a 19.2 1.83 
REETICOME HDC 2 cel hee tae oy ntorstotasie 5 Cente picts e suclsielsiniecersio 1 2.5 1.67 
BR PICHIA SOCIAL coe tec ray tore eran iate te ioral cravsisnd stauersistalaraislniedeintarsla 2 Shs) 17 
Wee Ee ME LOV ENED VE: otters letersi pimlains 6e1sfoepeleleineata ers acieiele 1 25: 1.67 
EDESAISSECH MSE ra Pe I fies oor suis sith or eidan s tenets /a's ies Wars fever sunveliar sy awl sa cera 10 44.5 2.07 
RANTES IE TASES ey ose See aerate: ayeley Toco fn' > ior Bcitone, =, nisds 3:8 tie Coane reretats 1 25 1.67 
PRNSEA are Mra crate corer etek eae o ce: eeleuslieca aUaysuasenaierial ane, phaieneieice 41 12307 2.01 
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TABLE 30b 
Natural Sciences—‘Professional” Courses 


Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Agriculture 
PNBTICUIELING Sy tere tons tere coh cee Oe oss dio vie aie sisaeuntege pero Ou emalbretere 5 19.5 2.60 
Agricuiiiress element taryieicsrs.stueregeieir ee else aah erat tere rr aee sie 4 13:5 2.25 
Acricultures dhe teaching Of . «sunny umes gine sieieneelveeeine 6 22.0 2.44 
Agriculture, The teaching of high school.................. 4 13.5 2.25 
Agriculture, The teaching of elementary..............-.-- 5 12.5 1.67 
Aericulttrerand rural economicsemycc actrees eerie ern 1 5.0 EEE 
APTICULLN Lew ural school yee eener serene nom eeie er aieen eae 1 3.0 2.00 
PACTICUIUUTAl GCONOMMIGS|s sere eer aeieie eles nieee see inten ees 1 3.0 2.00 
AGHICUl Eira ExtenSiOn mcnmaie see cis mins sve uelschonninie ones earier ieee 1 5.0 Sis3 
Agriculture nature study. 2 7a 2.50 
Schooliwarcdeniners we cate aerators czas uetsisieusscienesens to ienetedohenvnes enviatene SS 14.5 1.93 
ER Ob aL eres stecs ave tansieorees ab wile ieee mais yeti waite duatanacele we eteee ava 35 119.0 227 
Biology 
IBACtERIOLO gC ycmMth ann cterote eet te cccken SRE ein lo eiekeen tee Ciaeies = Rector 2 625 2.17 
IBIOLOR Yay ee teeta eit aicteeesere cise pine (id ereseee wuss teams Pao oa 5 19.5 2.60 
BiglosyaiGIVicn, mete irate otic beticin euiueie sine ee Leastnictetioseleiee 4 12.0 2.00 
Bialogya. Himeanian presto: wkea tem cin teres ae Se oe GIA 1 3.0 2.00 
BiGloays LaporacOnyan 1clateln occas eee Areieie cri neranserstas 1 3.0 2.00 
BiglosvanDheteachin gions ais. seein cise aration aislsateeeto ee 1 3.0 2.00 
BO GEM yey ete taAr tie esi cila So) aii evine- a ar oraltucoe eisrateisia Sunes aienyenes 3 ile Me) 3.00 
SROBAU Feces tense creer baileys tessaein atelats ietaiaresees aiaveuce iene aearstarmatote 17 60.5 TY | 
Chemistry 
Chemistry vecirs sir crs aca nies ascent Siseaene knit oe eo oe ea 1 4.5 3.00 
Chemistry, History and methods in....<)...ss.-. 00+. c+ os 1 4.5 3.00 
Practice=fea chines 4 yore este Gina Mee ee ee remienraiemene 1 8.0 eS SI] 
DOU als reer sayiecsn, stigerteecs cteic yo cence tie chimera ete ert ees 3 17.0 3.78 
Mrener AUiscren Geren. creepers hicieron Mario er rae Tree ney ores 5 13.5 1.80 
SORIA RINT ENS eas eas ety Cee EPO CMTE ORE T AM SETI aT ek TL he 19 71.6 Zook 
Physics 
1 SPURT Lo Nas Sane AREA pe ict a aoe de RA an eS cele 1 5.0 Sie) 
Phvdicn Vhe veachiliwvar pnerwmicamaeie ieee site bing. mercies ioe 9 28.6 2.12 
Practica=téachiniw tinnitus lnandorace ec a acne armas 3 12.0 2.67 
STOEL aacaers esate v tat vie Giiwa. ee Meesahee Gonip yet Graya tere leimiei es ouieh ear 13 45.6 2.34 
Physiology and hygiene 
RSL te atts tattle stare ntetoaisyc ais ira aus adere: saeekie rs tin asretheteis Tonite 2 5.0 1.67 
PLGA UNAM ICE Set ce cen cle tie lee ein ean Aten Siren aie 1 4.0 2.67 
Realtor the school.childs). «cacmeaeuesr ie tmaeeneny oe 3 13.0 2.89 
PLGA EM er aOUlGad...s «isa inte tile male ies a rae renecsto ho CAI ieee 1 2.5 1.67 
TGA ICI PRO MleIOS arc... clair iit sratane cotcaiele eieehe ornare natn ick ees 2 6.0 2.00 
FLV CLONE GeDelalG ns pat. a TRMUG OE GRRE es ae lee S 10.0 Qe 2e 
Ja Rirat Not-) detail} us Bc Hem a EAM ay Gry Tm irnrewrtsepGiry Gtim shee cae 1 4.0 1.67 
MAD G CEM sar Miiees wee oleae iis Grence tee SIGART aroma ciane 1 2.0 1,33 
PIC MiOan tor henidals Sa Fie aE a TEL ee ERE ae 8 29.5 2.46 
EUOLAe icsnataivaasia: eve sq cate rel tare ievecensunrane wioconanahene uraiaaePRE Ee 22 76.0 2.00 
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TABLE 30c 


Natural Sciences—‘High School” Courses 
Baeaeaeeeews=$=»=$=a—ownnaaaa99D9RO)9DO)DDao9nannS wo 


: Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
a I 
EES SOR Tel Sere TREE cE ane ae a ne Sa 6 48.5 5.38 
Biology 
{eal fea a Aes gay Pe ley OMe ae ae os eg en 5 36.0 4,80 
15ve Sabah nse ps ne A ee Mee Se Onn SSeS maa Mena iy 3 8.0 abewiss 
PANY trek moe arsites te eect we cals tina d aeoR Gee 2 10.0 Gane de) 
REEL Pit SN i ceed eR 10 54.0 3.60 
NESTE, SEAT ot SET SOR rE - a  AE en  it eae By Oa 1 4.5 3.00 
Physics 
LEAS LE? ode nt ae ans peat ie a a  , SI e Me Ne Ue 5 42.5 S00 
PEISCERICIEy AT TAA GHEEININ oye ecmislon eidecissevnt.ctou Hetero Oke ane 2 1520 5.00 
PFGE cc ualies, SGUNG ett: casein one toe ote. 1 Was) 5.00 
EL ORALALOUCY, WY HICH. leet mra cide aa save. oreicnata ceeiec ike as 1 SO) Shs 
GALE 22 dylan See RR eR te a a ieteri pena  a 9 70.0 5.19 
SPM SE OD a tet ints esate ots eet AL «377 9 101 Sin Ate CY eon soma stoi chs 5 26.0 3.47 
TABLE 30d 
Natural Sciences—‘Review” Courses 
Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Agriculture 
LS CH CTENETIR Nate AM one Setar toy ha at tee i, due e aisdods Seabstso aieiel LAO PCr 8 ott 1-76 
PE BTICHACIITGy TUICTHENCALY 50 oe tthe ced daca med sous aa Zz Ki G 1.67 
PE OGAM forteete ay ceric. ita oto Avicrttcae rere srry SCAG MOTT Oe 10 26,1 1,74 
Biology 
PERE a care a et RA sa sea OO ta picat sigs Pasi Pas eco Padg Bia oa as OA RA Pa aT te Ss dine 20S 
LOO ca CO pT OTT ea ehe de eles Ree GOL G Sa OIL PEA A en Ties 1 S718} 2.20 
EL EAL cua tire Were ete coda vhaatGisieiely 5-2 Re eda aie. Saar e ae > 4 14.6 2.43 
(QTD a seme EID NO COC OTE EO LEIS UR OR ee ar eee 1 353 2.20 
CORTE PIG aE HUSTCOL ape Acts ayaa Cir atte eats ek MANTA Sage a, ch aretee eas 5 15.8 Peal 
LEAN 10 fae Seren CLOT COTIE PoC CRE TOE TIDE COP LcINeT 9 25.25 1.89 
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TABLE 30e 
Natural Sciences—Summary of Courses 


Total trimester 


No. hours Average 
Subject classification of Freq. semester 
courses hours 
No. %G 
‘“* College’ courses 
AS SVICUIBULE sos. cc sures pe Wuelees~ a ae Oe Zi 77 296.9 14.2 PR of 
ASEVOMOMIY cia ais ace aureiedre oe sale 1 10 38.5 1.9 2D 
BiGlOg ve caer ml epee caer vispenste’s 31 93 436.8 ZA) 3.13 
WGhemistiiva. serine cere secs el once 23 98 528.7 25.53 3.60 
‘General sciences sane sees +o nate ars if 5 13.5 ae 1.80 
(Geogtaplivarenic mii trees oie sare 4 20 85.5 4.1 2585 
MS COLO DV arg eres rte ere cteusie or arsine pes 1 13 ys aad D5 2.62 
AE SEUG ye neers eter a)a nies oe sceiele wine 1 9 42.0 Fame pases) 
DW SiCS pre eic eisacnsaeteeyelsvers ten syatanecate 46 102 474.7 222 3.60 
Physiology and hygiene............ 14 Al WS ATE 6.0 2.01 
Motallcsscnstena cis waite is hysieke eceleaciete 143 468 2,091.4 100.0 2.10 
‘ Professional” courses 
i Negavoibihs ig Sr oth Gea Go Ep Oe DOO OG NO 11 35 119.0 29.5 2.27 
IBIOLOR Vai cniceto es irae eis eesve the 7 17 60.5 15.0 DSi 
(heOtiSEiVis oie e ee aise ib eunioeeane 3 3 17.0 4.2 3.78 
General SCIORCE sc )..5 elie cea we esccts bes il 5 13-5 3.4 1.80 
INSEUKe etd vi7 cn ems oie cinias Wisin wl 19 71.6 LRT pees | 
Plnyrslie Garret com necto nists saeromeusictone: sistenstens 3 13 45.6 fides 2.34 
Physiology and hygiene........... 9 22 76.0 18.9 2.30 
Lota ccrarnnreree ec eususats, cals eine 35 114 403.2 100.0 2250) 
“ High School” courses 
PAS or CUIEING)), cteene lars sista aielsaysrs ene aleles i 6 48.5 Ds 29 5.38 
HATO DV pote city tec iete ss aves. ni chen wibcsektan 3 10 54.0 26.6 3.60 
Cera iis aac aa Sieh cuete me 1 1 4.5 2.2 3.00 
ieiChan peas ast tieasyaskaarrenennis 4 9 70.0 34.5 5.19 
(SSI Fell Royo. grap gene ee eae METRE ESON 1 5 26.0 12.8 3.47 
Ao) cl eee On anina 20 ceo oe 10 31 203.0 100.0 4.27 
‘ * Review" courses 
PA UICULCUEE eis eince gates ela td eave one 8 a's 2 10 26.1 30.6 1.74 
BIOLOGY. ccna he a wien svelesiieasin eles 8 2 4 14.6 17% 2.43 
Chemistry. . at 1 a Sic 3.9 2.20 
CSCOSTADEY mints hweivin's cine Giwe esis 1 5 1528 18.5 2 Aig! 
Diy LOMO Sr e..tesrerstasaste lesa usuaversys:=insenhrctepa 1 9 25.5 29.9 1.89 
MOtalresadreisisincte nrercvak nanan 7 29 85.3 100.0 1.96 
Grand Summary 
Total trimester 
No. hours Average 
Character classification of Freq. semester 
courses hours 
No. % 
AC ollege’’- COUNSAS mess visinierisielsy oistaieae 143 468 2,091.4 Aa 2.98 
‘Professional’ courses. . 35 114 403.2 14.5 2.36 
“High School GOUPIER i «cnwew sue seme 10 31 203.0 (ES) 4.27 
SLTRERAGNY: sa i prereit. aisles ieventuets rarest Dane rae GremRaan 7 29 85.3 wisi 1.96 


MPO Gal ceteris iets iaverb os osernehereseaus 195 642 PAS Levan!) 100.0 2.89 
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TABLE 3lAa 
Physical Education—“‘College”’ Courses 


Total Average 


Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 

hours hours 

SAE RICHIES FOT WOITIEDS oF oo o,5 area 0 gale: s0ahe 6) a 8 25.9 Sod s0y 6h [eis ¥ foaparendict’s Ierane 1 1.0 .67 
SEGRE Sete lege so ne rei rae Goin) are Wim wis, 2 Huy Sine Toy bam oleim oleletole ereuawalene 1 225) 1.67 
ER ORRNAI Shaner rawntniicye te /ocoara iatatavalve isilela/ wm: 8 ieoah ams sre aven e avioraliey oie es shejey aie 1 £70 .67 
RA AESE LIGIER worl aoe cs erat cup te ee ieee e us) ete este ieueivys: Ss) san euelevene ele Gunle ses 2 30 1.67 
OOUCLBESP PN GE EEC eta hse ces a¥o, ecve are: shaw arabace rm Alolecctele yer aieneraveroeis 4 9.7 1.60 
WISENCT Ie CATICIND Gok Notts nc lafo ic Diare arene tore ane: 2. 8) avevetisGonehepetaie wi ahehateiae 8 18.0 1 gent) 
jute gals cage 5 higea lait cogt 6) CPi PEA RP ICIS Ra aeRO eR CALC ROME CLE 1 4.0 2.67 
[ESE a ote Sing Beier ata! fo) a at 0) Dame Se ie ee SEO Re tee Arete er 1 DO: 1.33) 
Waid BEEN CM MENR EEN Baa) NEI Oe I tar ates) Alin aN dn SK! eae Ie) ie ake 1 1.0 .67 
eT eg tn fap io ak ap egies ee de Rei ir Re ae ear tea eet fae 1 1.0 .67 
NSAINCA OE WOMEN ss caf o hacoabioce eee 1 520) Soo 
Games, Gymnastics and 1 176 .67 
MeN STPSE LCR MOTE CCEEY Coc slay S500) wane 0) aoe Loh Sumer MisciaGd: ©) v1 Wis queue noone 3 6.5 1,44 
Mere SMITA SCHOOL I) Ay ce are ciate oad Kine alk = al ayaa baa eee vee 1 SHO) 3630 
PAISC AE PACEICD Sc wig suka an oo ele 2 ad ne aww ole 2 Mee endinre ole Scdsuenere 1 7.0 4.67 
CADRE es ks aealiste sien gaa 15 sito, bases aoe Bends oes aia ip lava rae ere olarats i Pairs) 1.68 
Pp ical CAUCACIO os deo k serene tials e wales eek eM we neee 3 Sie .82 
iPiymied edtcation.. EMISLOTY (Of. ce at aiscaaie-ai tere cues. tip. ti areroiernion oeetp 2 6.0 2.00 
Gee RINE LIEIESE. en cin swat ar ie mare OS Reed La a eos. e Grea eieke awe 1 2.0 os) 
(Revwatig. CCUMMIG, SWINGS oo ok ois ns sudta dv selects ogee medina es i! 2S, 1.67 
MOUSSE ARSE Aor ort teh ie oh Bohn oiajene a sie ail oh Min aimee Wohl DO" e wide ealclaaare 2 10.0 Shes 
Pr MIRIMARIAES cfs aie bate biti alc Sree atare, ka Ave acetetat aes Palo aia Wis) a-ataa ieee mers Sh 1305: 1.80 
EE CER ee ei caters tolota errata (etaitd av av eis cite a Pre yehece asia ple Nontieue' Bueleusi sual liets il 4.0 2.67 
PUREE See eivae, pee ite arora sual oithecattrerelsterel pusiahs(ohoeececa\evakareeyois: diel evtTaeyesetele 6 10.0 ali 
Pesithig cit WONEY DAM co ac nc oareide eek viene <6 twa wisiele.s wets eusiecpiele 1 2.0 woo 
A Waste oe oe PIS et cag IC CMR CACHE OIE IEA Cea ERCP RIEL ACEO FON 51 127.9 1.69 
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TABLE 31Ab 


cs 


Physical Education—‘Professional’ Courses 


Total Average 

Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
YNUS CUCL Ler Para aeenen caeiz tog ue OR ase eer er ee ies ey a Tat So 6 19.2 203 
Athletiesitor elementary sChOolss ose sane acme once wena aies: 1 Diab) 167 
Baseballictechniqu er sareew snk on cnints oeeaeieto noe Pre eee 3 4.5 1.00 
Basketballstechmiques-nte meen caienmacn wisn cilities coke eee 4 9.7 1.62 
BOVASCOULS BWOLn Stren en enantio le creation wena «cate meee 2 Bae 1.17 
Campfire eirlaveworlcs tere 6 acetal als Sin SiC ine Geake moe eee 1 10 .67 
Coach ne rere sce pat een hk mse ha Ais On eo ene anes 9 34.0 2) 52 
Coaching WAthletio ners emetic. n aimee mGiien cake tenant 2 16.0 535) 
Coaching, Basketball... 3 5.5 j We’ 
Coaching Hoot ball: erercss cl enspecicc mc tes storel ead aise ee hemos 3 6.5 1.44 
Coachingydrack- and) pagebally tas n itn eines iene nee ees iz 4.5 1.50 
Coaching yi or mene ee nrnlieene cama hh oe as Aeon eee . 1 Fans) 1.67 
Coachingwionswontens = 7.6 seoins ceienicocare enon ee eee 1 PMS 1.67 
HEstivial sratide pageants sca. tome e histo ee cite crane ie aes ete mone 2 4.5 1.50 
Holizidancin pameraces seit. cyte ere area ee en es 19 44.0 1.54 
Hindamentalvactivities sees ien eee cere enn ene 1 2.0 1.33 
Gamiestand pla verneersseees cermin 12 21 4 1.19 
Games for primary grades............ 1 2.0 ios 
Games scones and me msaeie nyt yi wan aon ony eee eae 6 13.5 1.50 
Gamesw Schooler anciien romance note een oan cle oor 1 i .80 
Gamesh Seliool toot. ammeter heen eee Ee eee 1 12 .80 
(Ga mesheL Cali rate silent CaN edt mies heaters ere anne 1 1.0 .67 
Heal thvediicationerer:c<tncciir nahh On anu scene 3 8.0 17s 
Hygiene and posture of school games,...........+++..++c-+suce 1 2.5 1.67 
NMatchingitacticate. 6.4: cm sent amiee her ors Lone are 1 120 .67 
Phy sicalitdiaenosishe ac annie teens emer eee eee 1 4.0 2.67 
Physical examinations 1 2.0 ES) 
IPH SiGalveGulCations.qansee mater ttn ees oaro ee toe eee 11 30.9 1.87 
Physical education administration 1 VES 1.67 
Physical education for elementary schools, 2 (axa) VEE) 
Physical education for men, Beginning 3 8.0 1.78 
Physical education for men, Advanced 1 255 167 
Physical education for women, Beginning 7 15.0 1.42 
Physical education for women, Advanced 1 aay LO’ 
Physical education, Primary 4 9.0 1.50 
Physical education, Intermediate 6 13.5 1.50 
Physical educationa High school. + dns505 oct vanelece.ces seus 3 8.5 1.88 
Physical education program, State... ...os.se.sec<lccctuc cess 1 220 i SX) 
Physicalieducation, The teaching of.....0...0.sausecclvescee. 1 3.0 2.00 
Physelalvedtication, The theory Of. n.55ese.vecneencecnccs cece 4 225 2.14 
BP hivelea lees amir steal areas hak pha nA eaau ea cee torch tench ety erie Bg 3 i es 1.72 
Pl AVeACh Valens wiNdta laa ecatins montis aati pecan icietoteniee iam cles < 1 2.0 1.33 
Play. ;Organization and supervision Of... .a.<es¢ece+sescccc ue 4 9-2 eos 
Lay PE aver Ovnicl amare ek s-cya chaanticitea tie entra eres epee eee 14 44.2 Balu) 
Prachiceteachimyiy.ct.< welt le wanoisreeca nee ceo ene 2 8.0 2.67 
ecreationalvactvities anys cas sara P in swe Skin name dec ece 4 6.0 1.00 
GOP Ore et hiptccs mini ale, Metin: each ann meh ete a an ee 3 8.5 1.88 
“USE Uspanteco aera xen not SSC ac rR ent PRR eee yee 167 432.2 2.10 

TABLE 31Ac 
Grand Total in Physical Education 
Total trimester 

No. hours Average 

Character classification of Freq. semester 
courses hours 

No. % 
eee NE 

TGOUGRE COURSES eycaiserareters eetsieleiessieiiele 25 Lh 127.9 22.08. 1.69 
PaETOLeSHIONAL  COULEEM mes ei ew nnetrrati 47 167 432.2 lot ZO 
‘Lo balliting® Pasa ubetcaane mtorr cs 71 218 $60.1 100.0 i 7 
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TABLE 31Ba 


Social Sciences—‘College” Courses 


A Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Economics 
Wonserwationeneg dao cris oes Shc ae ale UR etd ee trent 1 5.0 Dro 
FICGHOMICH. 225. canta careers araie 23 103.0 2.98 
Economics, Rural 3 8.0 aid 
industrial develapment, American... 605.6 ieee s cess il S20 Soo 
Ward TESOUTCES G,ce Jao aes Sneio reared cals Males Bam oarerea sels 1 4.0 2.67 
PrCIU TLL Rattnatrre seta arercne austere La iaic swans Cal tion ramekins 29 125:.0 2US7 
Ethics 
EE LAG ovo uc) avai so Ser csistal Se aw) W Cumnieerel ste. e's Se Fou cok asgr eceaicremenare aA 4 10.0 1.67 
PGhiGs van ibe BNC x sore scchovscs:w(eniis Wie ew 5 staves awe Buel omental 1 5.0 3.33 
BEORAD a rerars a and ate io karensansicta sis ona atu. A Se eR ee 5 10 2.00 
Geography 
EZCORTAR LS OTe css ee oie, hes sv inc wer alne hee ele Seeret 6 2025) 2.28 
RECMOTAD HE OIL INEL OIA Ue eto oat alae pclcin shots tere ene teuw eters 6 28.0 Reipailnl 
SCOR EAR NE LEON OUME = cob eects Oiens aint PRON STE OO OE y 6.0 2.00 
RASer aly pe MOU TIASY, 9 oss Nalco are o-d iis al sash aiproleianiethanits 5 Dit ss} 2.86 
REPRE TAD INOUSITIAN 8 5c 5 gape cise oa he cle OR OS 1 4.0 2.67 
Geography, Industrial and commercial................... 1 3.0 2.00 
SrcMPraApiy eRe MEW Oras. 65 Gicic: visisne is ee shovense ba 2%, ot aloes 1 3.0 2.00 
enerapie Or sONLOpe: .sos/i320 aeeishs <akied s aes ose 4 16.0 2.67 
ASEH SAP NVOn Atte AMOI CH) ae ols <2 oie Rens iela paused oe aualarey 1 5.0 S30 
Geograpity. of North America... sock ccc ndee ote eee ee ne 3 14.0 oes 
iaeOeEARYy 1H OWEN AIMOTICA ac sco ciao as. eties ew aes, weed ce) ta 1.67 
Geography of American history, The...................-. 1 4.5 3.00 
Geographical influences on American history.............. 5 14.8 1.97 
Bot Bete hoo er re Al ee OPO a PR ee ean 39 147.8 2.53 
History 
PR RCTICH ASIA EME Wah naccicies ciels. eo ovens cid Seeree) wleiesiv ire ee sama tay 1 1.5 1.00 
aa PCAONE eo etait Pe ee ee LE AL eels ean 1 255 1.67 
EoMEOpey MOU EL cet ive ace se ase co eueine oe ae ehakeaa ater 9 33.8 2.50 
EER ODE VCSECE RIS eoleteceetetena oc fiat erin vara ceneratni s ey'ate a lake re qavk ration 2 6.0 2.00 
RERVATASIO EI e tey stot Gut ain civ el Sen oni Chas weiss Dlauaracelaveiess 1 2.0 PES 
EMC Sica ts Petals Fae a ne aca asad den! Bae As eo a unten aiae te 4 15.5 2.60 
PR eaE OEM yA LMOE MAND ays. GCS oi ore Mate. o foe nha seca id iolid Gist Sieue audntiaiai eee v7 86.8 3.43 
History, Critical periods of Americans... ....6 scan nse acces 1 50) Sik} 
History, European background of American............... 4 P20) 2.83 
History, Sea-power im American. .o20 0. ec teen ne sense 1 4.0 2.67 
RMSE CLM PRTIDECEIG tO ster 2 0.0. 6505.4 BS eS AN Gg Aika. eek Rware me aselaa ae 6 25.5 2.83 
FRistOry Dil ace et. pclae eee a sfacia. aA vioey otcie a ao Grave hake prenersie 4 11.0 1.83 
ELIshOTVa. COMLCTID DOLATY oo cc s'e dics aieiad.cavace tia 29 ¢ aisle aiaiaranerate 5 22.0 2.93 
PRUNE OENS CEES cesarean Ld eas A a ROS nas 4 8.6 1.43 
Piatt y pSCOMOMMC)< erguperdditere dence dadata cad doalaiselags iene ‘ ii 19.5 1,90 
TIA OG Vor CAL UISIE re ererhatin chee eile Sin hasresBoictlchechs wine onside acer a see 6 29.5 Sar 
MLL SEOL YL UOUECALD Es waterelc Rol sccmne tc tocsbt acpi aceacaelainaare st esas Nf) 37.0 2.92 
PTISCOLY: WGeUCL ale sets dace apni a Wat Ai Gust ystieue ocd whnein, eleven celia avers il 3.8 dys} 
AAMC OES Me Re ererctcieis ane iee Oiatsen a airs Th pedicig Saeko 1 it) 1.00 
IEEE; wiiple Cope) pices Re DAD Amar RII eID Rach IOR ONCE DILL OF OSE 1 108) 1.00 
History, Industrial (Am., Eng., and Ger.)............+0085 10 47.0 Scio 
History, Latin-American, c.0 iad is dec aaieos sneewrosauss.s 5 1375 1.80 
ELIStOLYs Miediaevaltsid cep nid aye. Hovea ote, cease) so) pons alahpnaiayol ava’ oh 4 ies 2.92 
History Lexical atid | CALPIDEAID as sinaniaiers sare/sieis wie ole biarewe)< 1 20 os 
PIaUOLY sp lVLOG Ch alee mats yok Fiayare oan tvs: aot alos -oLepece visi ustedes) 3 er8. 41844 6 Zou 2.56 
istory IN eRLO mmc cee Acntasyeitinrinin ie ican rsd auch ermie elscie) vel ayele 1 3.0 2.00 
history MCOlOMIAL Wile = co eraisce ath ciel fisy toe eral aera suse ain Dia suelnatanale 1 Dies 1.67 
History of the Far East.. 1 4.0 2.67 
IR Faye Op ern AOS OR OUn OME Cn ORI DE DL OG ORCC. OOCN Ory aG Z 4.0 ios 
History cf American! Diplomacy ae. ani = <\sio alts clei maeisinsie 2 120 233 
Historyco1. the Pacihe NOtehwest aes «cies says alacvie) aleysistaia sata 1 4.0 2.67 
History 08 the middle west: cence eset cose are else nicie nls 1 a0 Soo 
ELISEGH Yn SOUTH AIELICAI TS 5 ay eevee ees ereo aiaioavele eiatecenelsrevour-s1 1 20 ss) 
History, Recent AmeniCaniy sce cscs ajc cies Ors e¥elsie © mia. ciar 7 26.0 2.48 
History; Recent CUITEH Es cane aes ori cota suselasmtainy susie 7 2aies) 2.62 
VERE ito fue dey ean Loh Sone eye eo PIER U Ce CIO HMO MERCED OD CUT CAMO 7 18.0 i pay | 
History mites States vaitncia cinaths eine sist eravenedauelareyeh ons cosas 10 Diino 3.82 
ETISE GLY Oh WV OL rer ote sale relalouoisieteuenreter ara ota acarc hy ayetsisuarate 1 3.0 2.00 
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TABLE 31Ba—ContTINUED 


Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
History—(Continued) 
iteeAmenicaninationalmaemenate sme eetreserr crinemen nee i pe 1.67 
hifeMPrimitiverandsancient sein tele sc eia cee mien 2 Pane] 1.67 
Movements, Recent historical. sa. ce ssee mee cm anennmien one 1 2) 133 
Nationality, American 1 S20 2.00 
Oniginig ges reece at il 6.0 4.00 
Revolution wErench mame nina ceeee oar oie eine 2 50 1.67 
Revolution, Industrial i 2.20) Ass: 
WiorldGwatscl Coreg atv. cjustlaectrecin cc Attton con ra tert 3 11.0 2.44 
eR oyti call epee eatery ese tosc tector tor ive. aero! o ashe tveae vend ee Meee REE 168 654.3 2.60 
Political science 
PNIMETICA TIAA LOM rae tetmeetetecacicee este chere Cr ciee au tes teveratee eee 4 Eee 1.95 
Citizenship 4 10.0 1.67 
Civics perce 8 28.8 2.40 
Civics Community s cmc sane erie oe ca oe 1 Die 1.67 
Government wAumericanee ss nome one rience one ntae 8 34.0 2.83 
(Consaaaaraey (ial iogs Pocono ono een andoenecdecnoosme 3 8.5 1.87 
Government) Comparativens.. tein nen et eee ie 2 6.5 2.16 
Covyernme;nts local aan <a arin eee ee aes 1 S20 a0 
Coverniient okicitiese meer eer iin an inen eee 1 a0 1.33 
Govermmen#tiof the Ui .S.) bederaltc. vane ane neeenenenie ane 1 4.0 2.67 
Government, Organization and work of general............ 1 S20! a8 
Government ancdipoliticssamer see neeene eine ane 1 220 feds 
Governments and politics, American..............--<s+-- 1 205 1.67 
Governments Pantye inne) ion Ort nee 2 10.0 3.33 
Goveruiientin: Co itl a teear myer area een ee Tarr ee 2 6.0 2.00 
Government sStaterr cst nana ioe micah eee ane 1 4.0 2.67 
(Covernment state aiid seer rer een einen tiem eee 1 205; 1.67 
award goverment. sanyres chet ities icin cceteh era 1 25 1.67 
AW eValiniGr pally erm ate ae ay Pee eee Ge a ene ee ee 2 5.0 1.67 
Law, Patliamentaryarcneenw.e soe 1 3.0 2.00 
Maw Practicaleseiter: tits conan cee eeone if Zs 1.67 
Party and policies, Jeffersonian 1 z.0 1,33 
Politicalvandisociallscience--sia.). ae eleon en eee oceenee es 7 DANS 2.03 
Hotical institutions ns sac sae eRe eee ine eee 1 4.0 2.67 
Politieal philosophys Americani..scoese cen en eens eel 1 4.0 2.67 
Political Golences.e Gracstn a0) ohm corte eran 1 4.5 3.00 
Politics, Contemporary international................s..-. ul 2D 1.67 
IPOMELOS PIV GEIC st Arce paskavcteroe coor En en ee ee 1 2.0 1533 
Proplemen Civierancd mationall scents emcee niecetn uf 2.5 1.67 
El otal rchtete ares artitatarcats. <intergreir ates ’e es cate GLI 61 200.8 2.19 
Sociology 
Childiwelfare; Problem Ofc acscen eee orescence aes 1 Zu 1.67 
Comimimibvacl lb aworke mnie nitatremieiraicere aie 1 2.0 i es 
Community, onganizaiton). sess eek meee cule solace 5 16.5 De20: 
Communitveonroblemiss «mire cacttcnereslete canner 1 4.0 2.67 
Communityerecredtiony,.\juc. lee os seen w cn ch cncnene 1 3.0 2.00 
aml LNG tree: A a cttestato to ata nis nate Rie arene cae 2 7.0 2533 
LEA DOMDTODLSIMIG SNC Cy ce nin teens eee CE ee 2 8.0 2.67 
Peadershim Wel: ae cracrimauce torte ncn teatere eee mae 1 Pe) 1.67 
ISeAlersO ip giNiialsaeltsy. c/a eisashpeenats iy scene ee TEIR Ine: 1 2.5 1.67 
PODULA COD certs noc rinsasn raed este enlem ete asta Mice en tire 1 3.0 2.00 
moctall problemen dvloderie.e a. uneneebincme cnn aioe amine: 11 40.0 2.16 
SOCIAL Wore EVITA ts s vtclsratelen ete gahces reserve etait ere Cranes 1 25 1.67 
SOCOlO ga (OF TIM TOL GOC:) casainanirenm nie ie initio cmerinnie 25 109.3 2.91 
SOClolo gy, MITA Mien, striae creche Moon erate ete Ree 12 41.5 2.30 
ALONE! Pee st wen toswarr rs were nate eee Rie Tee TESTS ERLE EE 65 244.3 2e5n 
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TABLE 31Bb 
Social Sciences—“Professional” Courses 


; Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 


83 S95 8 


Geography 
EGRE ODE oe case iaere s/o ave 0S irs) os) cin stab yo are ete = peceat arm] aiee @) ate le onorsie iz 7.5 2.50 
WSEORTADEGcgue cere am ee sin ele ae oer ee yee aie aes wisteies sree! 6 TSAS 2R05) 
Geography, Commercials 2 <.. cn cc ren cee ewes ees ee sie 1 5.0 aso 
Geography, Elementary... .......2+-c2e2cscececc er enese 8 25.0 2.08 
Geography, Grammar grade........-.-.-- sees cere ee eeeee 2 6.0 2.00 
enprapliys ElOmMes ss se. oe len = eee eiaelsiersieieicinsielalsine o 12.0 D2, (Off 
Geography, Methods in upper grade. . 17 56.5: By la 
Geography, Motivation of............-+.-..6- 1 Ze 133 
Geography of the United States. ..........-.2seeseeeeees 1 255 LO7 
Gengtapliy, EB VSCial sc crsisle cyelel ts cileyeiers ore erelor ae elas stan ele Teiele 2 6.0 2.00 
EGeocraphy, LMMaAry. «cle cee sete os anise selairie eles emersienelsieials 9 26.5 1.91 
Geography, Organization and problems of............+++- 1 520 333 
(Gers Big ih ee Senn eee Bes nIrrosioicars sioner CnomEDroges 1 1.0 67 
Geography, Project method in.............2-+seeeeeeeees 1 i pas 1.00 
Geography, The teaching... .........-- se see eee reeeeeee 15; 40.0 1.78 
KO GTAP yy, WV OLIGwrcire oslo, © iedere cst ms chen sipia ie a alae elite oles 1 2.5 1767 
4 iS CADE ROR ee a ee ere ma wake ree eS, yao OCR MCETE Sor iil 27S 2.04 
History 
88 Pe 8 eh ODER RE Oe can Ema ae ere Orie DOs OOO 6 7,0: 1.89 
Elistory, American . 6.2%... aise ei2 leis ewiels'= 4 16.0 2.67 
WRIstory ANG CIVICS... c.cs cos cio wee mercies aimee 5 11.6 1.55 
History, Constitutional 1 5.0 383 
History, Primary grade.........2.0ecee cree et eect ee eeees 1 5.0 ies) 
BTIAEOK SEALS R aioe ery oteie eat e ejaialine aoe iala telileye, sielegeispelsiaie 2 10.0 3.33 
History, The teaching of........... eee eee cece eter eenes 8 2220) 1.83 
Historical material for elementary grades.....-.-.++++-+++- 1 20) Less 
Historical pageantry.......-0. see e ee eee eee ee eeeeeee 1 225) 1.67 
Methods in elementary gradeéS.......----e esse ee eeeeeeees 9 29.0 Oh its) 
Methods in high school...........-0- eee ee cee ee eter renee 10 39.5 2.63 
Methods in junior high school........---+e+s+eeeseeeeees 3 Adie 2.49 
Practice-teaching in.........-2ccec eer e reece trernnees 4 17.0 2.83 
4151 Ee Deercyet hE esOne CICADA PMP CREE OTD STA RCAC OR SOROIE 55 187.8 2.28 
Political science 
ST Ae i Sie ore OTe ae ahve t Se ahael eA Bn ial A/a ConesRsais grpleyel ae 6 14.5 1.60 


a ee 
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TABLE 31Be 
Social Sciences—‘High School’ Courses 


Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
PUCOMOINTGN mei hetl ies Merntsviiee notes sel ROMS oo keine cen OR 2 12s 4.20 
Geography 
EON OD Giaete asim nec astetsiicezeuavotecat, ciecuierais WP eva oe Mee roe 1 3.0 2.00 
Geogstanh yay Commrerciallnnannaen cecil eae ae ente cre setae 2 8.5 2.83 
Geography wlementary ae. o cee. wenene ces enc ee 1 dn, 5.00 
Geography, Industrial and commercial................... i as 1.67 
{ROMEN Ls sanans tens, SORCR CRTC TRINA OES E AeA macs reared 5 2125 2.86 
History 
History, American 5 PM fees) 3.67 
History, Ancient 5 26.5 3.53 
History, General 1 5.0 Bie! 
History, Mediaeval 2 13.0 4.33 
IStor yeoman sere (Ve Pim coats. care ea ON Re eee 1 PA 1,33 
Istonyer Stat Ouagargi a cetrnatn een mc eae hi eee 2 8.0 2-67 
Ristony United Statesine «saree mlceraiiescececc cae 2 15.5 5.17 
Lota aay guacte oe iiet tare cin iochstsalemto tei) We Lae 18 97.5 3.61 
Political science 
CAV iCsarsd elise aratbeednraire ais Oiriststih asian aaah Lit een 4 27.0 4.50 
OivillgovernmMent <ayec..seow ta Mecuiaeie ocine ec Gan cena 2 a5 2.50 
Mota Lemar couterissryrrctecicsior ey rer cieretaren tent eee 6 34.5 3.83 
TABLE 31Bd 
Social Sciences—“Review” Courses 
: Total Average 
Titles of courses Freq. trimester | semester 
hours hours 
Geography........... ay apr rah giao hasta ee’gi Male re\aiteuavaGenoralley esti eartaroveWer et eaicrees 3 6x5 1.44 
Geography a Review srr mateen onan iecnm caine meme 6 16.5 1.83 
Ho) CN e reormDy Ion MA OAD ae ARO Ca ae oon 9 23.0 1.70 
History 
FLigtory, Ag el Cam sexe s.o,0. saree miarcrcr Oa eue eanisarraie Gk Shen Wace 1 Sono 2.20 
PLstory We Oelisiien aise ome tere Cee ea 6 13.3 1.48 
istorye General cer satmhan ue en eae enn an eae 1 So 2.20 
ELISEO TY BINCO CEN tictetan sec nrepevencvashropnclasinae al omra ante tii y 3 15.8 Rey | 
Mat oryOtalean cmt am inok aneme haai cere eee 8 Ry? 5 DP Ae | 
ELISE OK Y MUI bed ouabes dat neroan oem Hohe eco oa cenNEe : 11 35.6 2.16 
HLL Gail coeerteae cetitatces Parsi x ints ce aoe a is nt aS aTSTE eat ere EE 30 84.5 1.88 
Political science 
CAVA GK is sarcomas sree ar vausieteas/aniteiaicicboere eet MOREE OE MTR 6 12.4 1.38 
Cy SOMERTINGIE pamtmrsemisiriatciea Gi tareriner tira eect an Get ee 1 3.3 2.20 
SLO bal Svemoucares ureatctsarhicre eistat Serine areca nets one aeee ‘a 13.07 1.50 
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TABLE 31Be 
Social Sciences—Summary 


Total trimester 


: , A No. hours Average 
Subject classification of Freq. semester 
courses hours 
No. % 
“*College"’ courses 
RSOHOMNGE soe o ie ce hicieras Saisie sie 5 29 125.0 9.1 2.87 
) Dea Ti is an en AB eA es ay ce oe 2 iS 15.0 il a 2.00 
SCORTADHV Ick ccna cc nace alee swe’ 13 39 147.8 10.6 2E5S) 
ESI UES ties Safclere ciate sete atsl sta wateteat sss 46 168 654.3 47.1 2.60 
POCA SCIENCE cess et ara isvasiete oie) ios 29 61 200.8 14.5 2.19 
Soctolory . 4/042 cea endee eos as 14 65 244.3 17.6 25 
Potal pei. acces ese ssaes ose 109 368 1,387.2 100.0 2.52 
“Professional courses 
DRTAD Visas Dewees cer aes 16 ott PEAS) 51.8 2.04 
EUISCOT SCLC ok sn aeloce ales oee owns eons 13 55 187.8 44.7 2.28 
Pobtical SienCe jos viss cose sig eae i 6 14.5 Sigh) 1.60 
SE GRAD rete eae on cite aw seraieiens ake ay 30 132 419.8 100.0 9d, 19) 
** High School”’ courses 
PORAMVETIRD 5 2 gle ego hice ote rnin ee ereisiol 1 2 12-5 bee) 4.20 
RSPTISEAENIY op doa culats so ae alekins mae 4 5 ods Ws 12.9 3.54 
ENGUUEW Sony era schete oe tiie at as witelnae 7 18 Of) 58.8 3.61 
SEEM MESOMEES Sod on bins as eS 2 6 34.5 20.8 So 
‘TORAL Missi eae vera oee boieiernieinlen 14 31 166.0 100.0 Gest 
“* Review”’ courses 
GEORTADNY. «2 tatae bc ciein crea ameisvane Z 9 23.0 18.7 1.70 
FIISEORV = 9. ones nies nines ia epic es 6 30 84.5 68.5 1.88 
Political ecienc@ airs sis.< <jce csc 2 ae Z 7 Si 12.8 1.50 
EDU als, oa spi ate rawr hak ews 10 46 12372 100.0 1.79 


Total trimester 


No. hours Average 
Character classification of semester 
hours 


No. 


“SQUCRE COUTEEE 0 odie os.n o.o.e.c'aS a wiv.n eee 109 368 1,387.2 66.1 P) Soy 
“Professional” COUTBES's...c)s210.0 1 40ers soe 30 132 419.8 20.0 Deke, 
STI HISCHOOL | COULRCH 5 sige oleteieaioie n/a aieie 14 31 166.0 Tid ord 
PIREVSECN + OUTBOR « oa die ania oF soles emieisimie a4 10 46 123.2 6.0 179 

Totallesiei.c racer sie syst taropee, aConnir ies 163 577 2,096.2 100.0 Dye! 
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TABLE, 3! 
Teaching staffs furnishing data. 


Number Number Percent 
Institutions on furnishing furnishing 
staff data data 
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TAB EE E33 
High School Education of Summer Session Teachers. 


Years of Attendance 


% of those reporting 


% re- attending 
No porting 
Institutions re- Re- nS: 
port | Port attend- | Under] 4 Over 
1 2 3 4 5 6 ance a 
years | years | years 
XLIII 1 81 4 CN) ltey I sit 2 2 98.8 32 63 5 
Dal OC eee 1 29 nue 2 Soi 2s end 96.6 17 72 gl 
OV 4 21 2 3 Ss) 105) A wren S153 48 48 4 
ONE ere 7 24 se eis fi 26 Ste 77.4 8 88 4 
XOX EX, 6 65 6 2 A) od: 1 1 91.5 19 78 3 
otal wer ann 19 220 13 13 | 29 |154 ] 8 oe PER KIS Macher cl IE Foal eh inens see Mean 
Per cent... . 8 92 6 6 831) 70/376) 4 Voz 25 70 5 ae 
rs. 
Se ee ee a as 


TABLE 34 
Normal School or Teachers’ College Attendance. 


Total 


% Attendance years Ny % % 
Institutions No _ jattend. | attend. Under| 4 Over 
report | some some 4 years a 
time 1 2 a 4 5 6 | years years 
ee ee 
Sx seretessit 30 52 63 St 29) | te aa 1 1 73 23 4 
DD. SP eee 20 10 33 2 4 1 2 1 70 20 10 
XXVIII 18 7 30 2 1 1 S Peaterh arn Se 434 becccxs 
XXXIX 13 18 58 6 6 1 1 3 1 72 6 22 
XXIX.. 20 51 72 9] 11 7h 2G: 7 1 53 31 16 
pl otaloreni, 101 138 58 245) 44) Qa | 340) 13 fall OS Ay (AST (Cig ois Mean 
Per cent... 42 58 58 LZ | SOM ebro 25 9 2 64 25 11 2.84 
years 
TABLE 35 


Liberal Arts 


College Attendance of Summer Session Teachers. 


e on) Attendance years = 2 
ERE bel ot. 
Institutions oO (o's) 25 Sel S| oe 
H aoh12 w € > Ss 
Sold BO] sw jo’ 
Coe ior yest ae! Z 3 4 5 6 7 8 ST Pee veal airs 
le Ss BS S IS 
a eee 
2 18) NE See 18 | 64 | 78 ie 10 mee Sal il 3 3 1 34 | 38 | 28 
5 Alb, Sop ee tee S| 2s | 83 ee 2 Ao) 1S 4 Sa aN A ee oe 24 | 52] 24 | Med. 
CVA Dies vente 11 O44 Ol ion 1 3 6 5 i al een es) reese al beeen 28 | 44°) 28 | 4.34 
XXXIX Or 22: i) 74 2 Otome cl) RO 4 | Merete | eerere' peeaee 32 | 45 | 23 | years 
2,2, HW Gea Ses Sat 22 | 49 | 69 3 7 54115) 10 i 1 LD} Sh) 31 8 
OCH wwe ails Oo 8 | U2 25 ay |) 6S Ih se i) te 6 1 DS igutacc lee n | nremere Mean 
Per centen.a| 27 i 7S. 78 1 CAN LO! 39) jas 7 earls 3 31 | 39 3.89 
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TABLE 38 
Types of Institutions from which Summer Session Teachers Graduated. 


Teachers} Liberal : 
Not college arts Special 
grad- or college Both Total 
uated | normal or 
school univ. Art Bus. YMCA 
Not graduated....... Ie ee Oe os free ice eel Pea cn cee Wee a ene ri Meant Read ROE | 9 13 
5.4% 5.5% 
Teachers college or |........ 1: WN Vc. ee ae Met roa 2, 1 oencomise 74 
normal school..... 
29.7% 31% 
Diberal artsicollege. jc j.cne< elite sci s 96 | lecoteneveveres Zi) Wl Factestcaalhicueterstenarera 98 
or university...... 
40.2% 41% 
BOER reneade wave Sree oe. [a btm sells eso ceitel| aeraclecis,« AT. \[toxerete\nie loys f vetecsten arava chet termes 47 
19.6% 
Special: 

Siero ae tete cure | xsi steysye-ad onaphe Galera seeded dyeke | ne lorena ¢ Dips lac ara cnist or si|ieaemere tonto 3 
PASIRERR  sescais Sahai | xo; suciane:aye\|mi ay s.aeiee 4 | sie 8 Peperes tes [he ratiard, svetal [avers tate acre Me Cares irre a 3 
NG Eee sertar lover's = Mtv ca's ane, sia oreroceayebe: sill guest eee eta.) deo ald, state, oil eas teunteustouclhemnereirare 1 1 

ER Ota larertoe es o.sya doses, ss: co 13 71 96 47 Z 4 1 239 


5.4% | 29.7% | 40.2% | 19.6% Total 12, or 5% 100 % 
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TEABIEE 39 


Combination of Diplomas and Degrees Held with Types of Institutions from 
Which They were Received. 


Types of institutions Total 
A Gas 
Diplomas and degrees and : 
normal State Non-state | Special 
schools colleges colleges No. % 
and univ. | and univ. | schools* 
Notigraduatediancas cece: USE) il heratesaveuievarstel| onarersimcomeseriel| opmkenre sta eves be a |e rea 
Diploma see Acero ereiereisiels (hoe Me Ales Sona. aes 4 14 93 22.4 
18% 
Bachelor: 
As: Boecona: bas whe vs/a ates iswews Os 27 OS MD | idaxtiave came 125 27.6 
By Ducrectaanitece, ces aisvstevnere 26 15 iN OVP ||> titers ssetenes sae 51 1233) 
PS. Bscaistevpuaieintateensdiatle at later seta So henece 3 WA bee Sodgaca 15 3.6 
BS Peres rece eonraytape rave PE lars cinerea DT rome erstaretor re 22 aes 
a eM ets (ats elon etice O. 4) Ysualevevaltchs Share fave yepetalte operon lovayerousycibyeieus 6 deo 
BIL BYE, oats Se oey tea core De Pet rn mee Di omnia.) Mla [a aeernr ck 1 2 
Totals vistesaieuersres 79 45 SG). Wy i ietatsue acct store 210 50.5 
19% 10.8% 21.2% 
9 20 SYP | WNoganmontd 66 15.9 
2 3 | llogeraning oo 10 2.4 
Die)» \ estshatettoretorcie Zee ichapessneteessareds 4 ae 
MY Wiz ravertsue tote s\esred tana (os elealey ore veVlisifeleteriet ey © tel's 1 Ae 
me) Peonase socc lows cuescaload can scda 1 #2 
Be rsnomrccrar|la cored on como cca 1 a7 
16 23 Ba we Vetere eieunyeveynss 83 19:9 
3.8% 5.5% 10.66 19.9% 
PPPSMED Sere senanava ister shcharesstoroiaetapilratisnere avaneinie 6 16 
1.4% 3.8% 
Miscellaneous: , 
IBS PIS EG, i vateriolsvesre rake tata: | asiermcainetivvte vsyera’ | levensttshavener evans eaten coteyerterere 1 Le wlll ict aercteats 
LL, leave ints isis alerenersitl saree cisreteleys ba Shem cw hr 1 Ae aa a ee ts re 1 eee ease 
IML DD eats iatedacea vetetevera cose grave retattefens ere My lowe aekccuss| aac a \ ee Reo eas 
VESTER’ x spare connie ier eae Ulliaiprese feared oles Pom nieces caearees 2 hikitcteeisiees Bic 1 ll a eewcrencceters 
EVA oIVINAR Pa, Sva:'e; oetip eilaiavswale |p epalnvaleaveqeiehaillctelatpiavelfeloual sll lciaa sets tevennits 1 TP iets coos 
Du AMeee Arnie deci monn Di || SERRE Ta ne Il oiare Rete eet DB eee teres 
Oval ee inerteriee tee isan dare ociean ot 3 2 8 1.9 
(orang Total. petex ce areaiek one » 170 this 153 16 416 100.0 
40.9% 18.5% 36.8% 3.8% 


1. *Special schools: 


9 from art schools. 

5 from business colleges. 

1 from music conservatory. 
1 from Y. M. C. A. college. 


2. The figures in the squares are how many degrees and diplomas listed at left received from 
source shown at top of column. 


3. Persons studied, 239. 
Persons with no diploma or degree, 13. 


226 persons have 416 diplomas and degrees. 


a 
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TABLE 40 


Institutions Included in Classification of Sources of Degrees, Shown in Table 
39, with Number of Degrees from each. 


SO ooo 


State normal schools and state teachers’ colleges, located at: 


Normal, Il. 
Macomb, III. 
Greeley, Col. 
Winona, Minn. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Emporia, Kan. 
Fort Hays, Kan. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Denton, Tex. 
Millersville, Pa. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
Valley City, N. D. 
Kearney, Neb. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Kirksville, Mo. 


(79, out of 150 diplomas and degrees earned at state normal schools and teachers’ colleges, 


were earned at the 5 institutions whose faculties are studied. 


The number of diplomas and de- 


grees earned is not given here, as the large proportion of diplomas and degrees earned at those 
institutions would at once disclose the institutions in question). 


State colleges and universities: 
SETS 9s eee Oe See, Coe ae ee 2 
Cornell Wniverstey:.. jor oa.sferh Sees sales 6 
Minnedotak oes trate Koes ene 8 
OU a ea ae Oe ee ee ee 4 
Worth Dakota ws ie soca ornare een ee 1 
Wisconsite wus, tacit acre tan race nes 3 
SEAT Rernit hee Aes, seen ee ee ee ee 1 
REDE AGAR et eat Sess Cialis oeninatoco seston 2 
TUG ISS oe SoS eters seein coro es cea tee 15 
Phe ALINE Settee Cree ate. d Coho e caave einen 1 
Non-state universities and colleges 
Brow ies Petco ceichis «acide toe ot 6 
Biaiialocaeens a cava rere ers lee eet 1 
Sear Ore eearatecirke iearietoteca Wiersma SOC 22 
COMA Seog tern a orate ove ior oid Wake cashes 2 
IY Clie ey ive ase oYial states cis seta ob ausran ese 4 
Uso Wesleyan ee sacs knoe cece 5 
Colisabiansat seca woe cae Ss 25 
IBUCLHCID 9h. seston aictas soe Sa ee 1 
Peritigy Boral fms cites, sraayorniancieaoteretans o's ey 
FAOWHECL IS sO ne ic de ciel alan Be hea es 2 
BSA CE Ss PAN Nah RO) cal ata claVictasshevetatavend vera > 1 
IC oneteatiaieeen Ste) Aa eat alehaccg w hewmen seas i 
TELUS Sera oe ae nd ats Gharane ie eie cages esate ae 1 
VIDA ATSC Coals. Gu ocelot vie Cet ened jatohs feed 3 
ETAL WALLS A ras oS teens ao aie eae area re tets 5 
ALIGNS oy) Rach atate ire Sota sis ssyate ete ore vied 1 
SRCHONE a eatin oases Se erele tare cigs 2 
SEANCES > piaitvcd Oieis Rlave ete ee oars ache eunveon ee 1 
Rochestens sco waitin ne sian hoe niente s 1 
MECCA ocala ameter hane oreo Fa aie ete eae 2 
CHM Roa partie ra ee aioe aie arate inrats 1 
IMASIGIEEDING cava sities pantie stetetare ere Na ele eee 1 
SRLS POT, ¢ Oats SP DRSNKC PRO ARETE REGRET 1 
PRIM COLOID., seers jaere oie rat yc oiie aide eta conten Vatene 3 
MSGI AEC Saviors oravatara Orel Itains ain charensietateie athe 3 
IM ew. Mork Cilio sccclaus Gysyqsyaio( See ain Stee 4 
Kansas City.... ree oa | 
H fo} sbatcal & Koyo) obal: Myers Puc ce Rone Aerie chen nea 1 
PSOE AV CI He cyavs oie ater ein he alia caseecey sr siecar aca 1 
PAINIET SG fers iard Sioa, cdovens aie ol tie. efere aie oes. aol etce 2 
UDOT soa'a rea copies Sieve an ayy ah aietaa, veaayasn as 3 2 
BYVAL SET sens she redler dl cdokenesaele ie nea atria nie. 1 
WAC CHT ET 7a srccchorn cud tail Suote excnerayunaray erp teciacs' ani 2 
Special: 
Syractise Art Normals. ce cscs sissies 1 
Chicago Art Tostitnte. j.ec0 toes emcee 3 
@hurch’ School:of (Arh. ens staiupaisaiaeye-0 2 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts.......... 3 


Wolcott Mus. Conservatory............. il 


IMissOUTIs Acnats one cber tea ha 4 
OW oo sce renes cy a al crete rataeey Steet eae Neen ete a 
Kansas) St; Aig, Collesein. a5 ane 2 
AMSA. dren serait ccc ee 2 
Michigan isin cance ssrctecan cae 14 
Tsidiaman Ie ct canateroacaseva sania oF eee 4 
(Mila mata ac argc ccexecors etch ete CR 1 
Miss: St. Wom). Colleges) .c2 5.0, sen. i 
Vat @itial S.ctay ase enetacite not aa ae eee 1 
Clemsoniec. gee anssne oe ich See 1 
Randolph-Maconsn.a.- ere ee 2 
SUMIMOUS ety iao elie eae eae tee 1 
Broeleine ao Sepacna cctv tne cen ee 1 
Bessie: Tits sessed acai ere a eee: 1 
INGWDELEViha accor can ae eens 1 
IEMY Ofer rane hatte eet ee a ere if 
0) ¢3y10 Be era Bron Renown abidAlc s olan 1 
Missouri Valleyecsanc cocinne eee ces 1 
(Grinnell Ss cs. atics sree crea ce ee ee 1 
Monmouth af 
Meridian... 1 
Davidsonusaccrastenseuen 2 
Hampden-Sidney i 
Carnegie Techis, Aaa ornkedieiy mann iee 1 
Ozarles.. .mucnetteners sus pce ee eae eta 1 
Hamilton cttacdsios iia teint eee 1 
ewis Tastituties tecaien cm 8 tarccios nine 1 
Drexel Tnstitiiese... + cette en cle 2 
RIP OU}. Paes Se evans a ee 1 
Gustavus Adolphus’ c.. adeassntete cone il 
DartMmGuthinese etic semen er re 3 
Corel’ Collegermene ti. stereos stir tae 2 
Vi ASSAIr'SsArtolere ciclonete tlnc\c ROR ata 1 
Oxf ond ceteris Geese an il 
ata ettd secre cs terterevaisie necetnetons Eee a! 
Western Maryland 1 
WhoftOrd!.c2.Aachastera 5 a cicieie arn ears 3 
Swarthmore wn wng, +--+ nee idextina teen te 2 
ELI aIT Ns torent a.cicenvtic hase ee ae 1 
POMONG stiaian sp scas aon Pee erm 1 
Oskaloosa: crahncuter 6c cere carorenaes 2 
Wiestinina terior arcana crc cmt cen 1 
BusinessiCollege scala mesic h sieoir ioe 2 
Biisinesss Wiiversity..cccarsoneccnutrec: 2 
College of Penmanship....05..0/ 0000-06 1 
Weis Gr ACOUege. secur on crinineanctee teers 1 
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TABLE 41 


Diploma-Degree Combinations Found Held by Instructors, Summer 
Session Teachers. 


ieDiplomayornly qemu. serie 37 persons Ay Becilor arewpie skelestat iwi noes 
2) 9 Ga Rah ren eee ee 56 eer a nce bas 
3. {Diploma ere Bachelor snacdesaic p@ valanenie esis 
Diploma ES) AIMASCEE Se ais cue creteleiy ta ene Biel eysiers 2 se 
Diploma IMPSBEEE 5 Sova avaverevenaresoa wrolonencvare 
4. oe eiatiac ete 1 be Diplomasteas ieee eee 
Bachelor..........++++++++- 16:4 Diploma sn ccs c vs awsaintels ele ei 1 ss 
Se Diploma carrer arte 2 See Bachelor.......-..-+++-+-+5 
Bachelotepmrim ees eile: Dinlomaccen casste oe 
GSE Diplomase rennin create Des 17. yDiploma.......-...+-.+.+-. A a 
Via sterner ler raster Diploma......-++.+.+.+.+0- 
TRIG TA eee Bachelor, ia. estes screens 
Peace ee 100) 18. )Bachelor.....5.-2.20sce.-2. a 
IMlasterfy Wacve erom nism sieves Bachelor.......-.+++s+-+0e5 
: SPArrh Slt Soh pee, Re Diploma.......++-+++++++s- 
a ere ae i 49, {Diploma cs. tees tices 1 thee 
nes ' * IMASEGIY iarasctous eltielely susnel bis iene 
Dre eee Bachelor..........0s.0se00s 
20s Bachelotacacsacieoke shies ea 
A Eachelor BERS RON OR TUAIGE GEO Mia steric teneteie sets, opaietateieteterans 
1 Grete re oi diese asters tre 1 7 . 
Sa ce eee ; Qin) Diploma. accede: enna ar 
aoe : IMI SESH a oteratelm ctarenexetovelsiolaiaess 
11. achelor a 4 : 
(sacl es ae eek Oe a 
Bachelor 
12. 4Bachelor Ded “ BACHELOR cciesseteisccet tos, aeieriers 
2) Aig bE) at a 6 23. WASCDOlOY< .cicc ae p <b-00 lew iens 2 a 
DA SREOT oe Sit ens, nies ce Gianna 
EDIDLOTIA wrerste cine eat avers seus ai ED fav tara eer gin e-nyar rium br elen 
Mir acielor oinae ilies ls vareecesm = 22. 
Waster, aici iscehtin alesis « 
iDiey D RAP ane Mp Umno cr 
POUL a clita tore vasistenesalarecoxcacteletsva, ctetelePoarece (oenra aitkte,euetntavciterbis nine eiai eterbLe 226 
INDE GU MOAMAVE vias pun ctepetnpsinn oinreret Noa er laleterg is “also le isin save ikllaris are nae eceiel 13 
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TABLE 42 


Degree-Age Table, Showing Ages at which Diplomas and Degrees Held by 
Instructors were earned, 


Ore Total No. of 
Degrees Diplomas Bachelors Masters Ph. D. tee agente 
or degree 
Years 
Under 20 15 17 34 
20 5 10 15 
21 13 22 39 
Ae 4 19 24 
23 8 15 atl 
24 12 22 43 
25 6 20 36 
26 4 9 20 
27 = 11 22 
28 9 9 25) 
29 1 5 13 
30 6 7 23 
31 2 5 14 
32 2 6 il 
oe 1 5 9 
34 1 3 10 
35 2 1 
BO feeder were cis 4 
37 3 
SSS Bh cela, vert oeyete 3 
SOE Bhs atic ctaveia~s 7 
40 1 
a ae 2 @ Rae eee 1 
42 2 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
‘Totalesa. ss 93 210 83 22 8 416 
Median 
ARESs a dei 24.1 25 28.6 32 26.5 25.6 
Use of the terms ‘‘Diploma,”’ ‘‘Bachelor,’’ ‘‘Master,”’ ‘‘Ph. D.’’, ‘‘Miscellaneous,”’ as per Tables 


39 and 40. 


wee ee eee fel Wi 6).@ ©) ww 6,/9)) © 0/6 16.0; ¥ $16).6. 0:40) od. 0) 6) Bi N(0: 010,160) 61.416 wi) 6.86 ab 6 Ol 2, 4..0) 610.6 168 616 @.6'S 6 e-8Sle 6 « pa © wy diwie ie * 6 “(9]qry aaoqe ut) s90139p IO sewmo|dip J1I0OUI IO 7 SulAey 
ORCC at Order) el Gele aecsinl he GAS AERG Se NORMED GLP RENGU ALOIS eee t= Cer ier wah Ceica she: SS irnausner ag eneberay iene, Mee) ria) eu ar (ave Sen sunt, wel Wireu= l2yeeb oleh dae Menta al ele Gene ERIE Puc Go Sep TOa Dy LO CULO TCL AON 
oe Ra, | Geercgrn tho mene LEENA IS Te ROSEN AS Gy See FE On ee ea 
acmnas Pe. a Scusinc ss Mp wunes ea ean ane SAG bonne SS PRIA © Oni EERE So on Eon oe “AjaO emordep 250 
:ArewuInS 
Fe ED TZ 
ese || 
ot : 
a 9 1Z ae Z 
lal 
¥ ji 1Z : i! T ie Hine ieee Nats: Nie Heese lan Wi ree lags (Malware ed a are ok 40}00q 0} Jase 
a i eae etal [seers 
WV) £°6 SZ Sah ee ADT ime cea (ER fc NG liom | en Gomer a ah ae aca maha acne 1opoq 0} 10jayseg 
a VP £6 ze Ea Sallie | eae | an | OM een oie (On) | aa OE Cel pegs lake eee era ae Jaqseyy 0} 1opeyoeg 
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TABLE 44 


Sex-Degree Table, Showing How Many of Each Sex Among Summer Session 
Instructors Hold the Degrees Indicated below, Using Highest 
Degree Only in each Case: 


Highest diploma or degree held 


Sex Total 
Diploma Bachelor Master Phe D: Incom- 
only (2 yrs.) (4 years) (S years) (7 years) plete 

Wales econ otek eres, 9 39 49 Tae of liecak oe etree 111 
Hemales >. o.o). - 28 47 22 Sp edi ectevera va ten ecerteees 102 
ihe ofabaa a Pee ok 3 Ta fetes cc EON ard ae ee nee ERE | ect EERE 3 Otel lRinivcenttre een cia 26 26 

CR Stah sa eooyecn's 37 86 71 19 26 239 

Median— 


For women, 4.39 years, on collegiate level to attain their highest degrees; 
For men, 5.17 years; 


Both, 4.83 years. 
Mean— 

For women, 3.81 years; 

For men, 4.66 years; 


Both, 4.25 years. 
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TABLE 48 
Age-Experience Table. 


Experience— Years 
aoe 0-4 5 | 10 | 15 20 25 | 30. —-| 35 and bse 
above 

20-24 Rot i leteper sy ete wl ceieee taste nde Ils garars aueeetl aRagiar ater eels! cpaisUoMalioneyn’ [ieizoxtouenemehonte tl sueite cena eees 8 
25 10 (Wa Sas Sonal leeeeedemab shes Foon clo cena | forbiavou: cious Mow thoitecn Ie ea ero.a G 22 
30 3 18 21 7 loco cnpollot coma cllebonocmen|lboe coo 44 
35 1 6 20 23 Bie WlSme.crcod ol loiendo cal lobxi005-Si0 53 
Se hs eaie: a0 1 9 7 9 DD is yeevertashsicel|\ster-aekerenere De 
45 1 2 e004 4 16 15 Te iiseterertierce 43 
50 1 Ee eesaercccnt 1 2 8 Sr linea everaeses 18 
Soa) EAP Be) Se ciceas (eeitrc race teeeuchon ics 1 te 6 4 13 
(oj ee) Hn, Sere (Ps end Pea erate (mer anes Ian on 1 3 4 
Total. : 24 40 54 37 31 26 13 i 232 


No report, 7. 


Ages are: 20-24; 25-29; 30-34; etc. 

Experience years are: 0-4; 5 up to, but not including 10, etc. 
Median age, 39 years. 

Median experience, 14.8 years. 
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TABLE 51 
Miscellaneous Experience of Some Summer Session Teachers. 


Median 
ae Number years % Cum. 
Positions persons exper- o % 
ience 


= 
i 
cs 
— 
> 


Elementary school principal ..........660...c00enee 33 
Pie, SENOS! OFIREIDSD 62.55 widree anes § ke Alves Oe ee 29 
Seperintendent SCHOGIS i. <5. acces aieaiere waraeneines 24 


NAN 
i 
nN 
nN 
N 
an 
nN 


Director kindergarten. 2 slew in wives alle wiarave es eeu le sare 
Supervisor home economics.............-2.000005 
Superintendent practice-teaching................. 
Critic teaches. 5 scicsisarciccceeana assess eee rene 
Home demonstration agent ... co. s66 0% wees 
ROM NORERICE RNIN esr aCe stearate sisiape ls ine oo hey a musa fs anacse Tor eepe tral ons 
Specialist from State Department................. 
Supervisor manual training, drawing, etc........... 
PNCEQHIEATE Etec clic tidin coe re sa hace a. ais Gaze 
ete iis. hsbc) «ioe late oi 

Medical inspector 
Member Board Educationic i. .caceccndis ewe sie es 
(ig Ta 01 1c, See ge eg a a ree ee PE AO 
Princigal simmer echoel... . 26.6.6 sccac ea pos cess 
SEAR ECICEELOE ies oo ie ereeie we Siti ious is. b elauil a ie"stanet 
PUI CE COLOR os 5s Sak bs Sie co be Ra ees gems 
ROWSE Y SEDER TINOR. 5 .ci5 2 5 6515 553 v5 be alo-w boa,ges te ae 
High schoo! normal instructor... 05.0. cess ecees 
Driaterresee APPR iia es. 0 pao. bac Suialee es Sass ake 
esearch WOrkets do vese nhc a Pav nilslenie ours eels sisuieee 
eR Eoe AOAC OE Noerieisinid) = sieaivie. tials we eiaie er stele 
Physies directors sc drei waoeis ccs nace nweiree = siete 
uDCiEG, ABEMES 4, te acre hie rere e ealsieieroe acraneacalntaeye > 
1 Es) Cart) Se RG oe Pe eRe PORE PL ICR ROE EA 
Peachins eLectiyess sso teaicts oisfeetss sin na tayo 
Vice-president normal 


is 
an 


ROR RPE PERE PH PUOPNHADAUN PHN NUNRN SP] NPY 
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TABLE 52 
No. of Weeks Work This Summer. 


Mean number of weeks employed, 7.12 
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6.05) Denk 


Number of Class Periods per Week Taught by Summer Session Teachers. 
Number of Teachers in Each Institution. 


No. of class periods | DDS | xxvin | XXIX | xxxrx | XLIII | Total 
a a iN a se es ee, 


INO Teportiserae neces eer 


1 d L ~ Wiseeerorisuesapeusifit sation te, cote 9 

Se chao che bios PES A Kereniertrty occ lain Soe ena 3 

2 1 Se lEcrmots caioe 4 12 

24 4 10 3 16 57 

2 3 20 5 4 34 

SGOOR OD oct iz 18 8 29 67 

nbaobasn as 3 5 PURO QO oS 1 9 

Janae onsen dlinoocoraontllocoocencos 3 14 20 

Aamo dra. 00 1 1 12 14 28 

29 24 64 31 82 230 
12529 18.33 16 20.75 19.34 17.54 


Total Distribution. 


No. periods Fr. No. periods 

1 
1 
1 
7 
0 
2 
8) 
1 

43 
2 

11 
0 
4 

16 

14 
4 Mean.... 


TABLE 54 


Length of Periods Taught by Summer Session Teachers. 


Score 


XIX | XXVITI | XXIX 


XXXIX | XLIII | Total 


INOITEDO as nmosieetoeaienn 1 tie dl ls areteaea Sin WW Spree corny 8 
AQUI T tasters icin viene timemtenl cctoniee meee UD Tillers arstercitnet 6 5 18 
ASEM Dp vesvevets wash eae sien a eronegie 2 11 5 20 72 110 
S Oumar cine ounce ecicte 20 cee ane 64 2 5 91 
UTIL ct ie lelreaverpehOole i nanlate es OE | ware touatepers seen ese apee meted cee acn | Cre aac ee 6 
GOS rerecoraa tern wamuenere LPS cise testese illsueasereereeree tel eats neath colt a ee 1 
SOM hier. Were braihictaraners co laretam amen OL Ay eccvepeet ooo lly aroann cee te eee 1 
LO cra wraseverstereevetse onalteete bean cle eecueecheene he eee SI retreat tee eek e ork ee Z 
Mean: 46.9 minutes per period 
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ABIES 
The Size of Classes. 


No. DOr eee 15.6 
Students in class of Med iene 26.2 
classes Osivonacde 43.3 


45.5% of cases lie above a class of 30. 


25 2. Classes with fewer than 10 students are in: 
72 Psychology 
69 French. 
63 Spanish ’ 
72 Mathematics 
46 Music 
Latin 
47 Physics 
52 Sociology 
41 Geography 
26 Handwork 
23 Agriculture 
14 Botany 
14 Entomology 
15 English 
5 Hygiene ; 
3 Home economics 
3 Chemistry 
4 Education 
z 3. Classes with more than 100 are in: 
9 Education 
9 Geography 
5 Sociology 
1 English 
Mathematics 
ons 4, Total teachers....... 239 
NO MEDOFE enrcciaye sarees 15 


622 + 224—2.8 classes per teacher. 


TABLE 56 
Times a Week Each Class Comes. 


Times a week No. of classes Times a week No. of classes 

1 Is; 10 123 
2 6 12 5 
3 28 15 3) 
4 151 20 a4 
5 240 24 1 
6 54 

7 2 Total: eerie, noe 622 
9 1 


Mean, 5.97 times a week 
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TABLE 57 

Showing : 

1) Position Held or Subject Taught in Regular Session, 

2) Subjects Taught in Summer Session, and 

3) How Many Teachers Made the Combination Shown; 

3) How Many Teachers Made the Combination Shown. 

Correspondence of Regular Session and Summer Session Work is shown by 

figures in column 3). (Those figures in parenthesis represent doubtful corre- 
spondence.) 


Regular session Summer session No. 
1921-2 1922 Teachers 

1) 2) 3) 

De AREICUIEUT GS 5 cnaivacacuieconssisintawaralerseseiacsLa ction Agric ihttitey, «ar aton s/sstale nee oes lates ete 3 
Be SBI OLOM YA. Stare elicers tac ole sa meter anscol ie ae BIOLORY is cperaicsazelacneretats.oveauesye auevetonere. Sets 8 
SiC hemisteyiacs cine assvertern teresa sueavenens Chemiistry.pocancen er S 
Chemilstiysi in eusin overs oes etn ei nieclant Mathematics: yc: cc.ct cus ost 
Chemistry and geology............0.s:5 Chemistry and geology 1 
Chemistry and geology. .......000e58. ces Grade methods iia: dew c.caies-se son waren a} 
AP ASOMMIMENICA Lo an Ferchcre dete vorsspiero a Gis aesus cai ome BIGIORV rondo tonic ao eo cn hie aieohaeaa (1) 
Gomumercialte aves ayes octaien ono iaremerens 10 

HiditGa lone cet ctomb a Soren eie eter asco re 6 

Educational administration.,......... 2 

Continuation schoole wos. ea 1 

Grade-methods ay .i 5 00.cte croc osies anraoutie 9 

Primary methods i/isteus ccc cvs ances bapa eas 1 

Obersvation. sah choses oele sinter alen ae 5 

Primary @duca tion. icccc ose «ces cereiee< 1 

Director training school. i... 00. ues sess General methods... 5... ..cse0s eens owes 2 
Director training ‘schooll.a.. secs SUPENVISON: aaa ach chicane monte cio 1 
Generallamethodsiaycemace viene aisteiiate cee General methods. .¢ ntases eens ou cues 1 
SUPOLVISONS < sv cnet crave tal Meee ce a ete Demonstration. icd.ockccncccavewceuss 1 
DUDEFVIEON te ainaneean srt su h mires aioe PS Grade methods... ce> op Ginwccacs cones 1 
Principal ot wees tata en keratin ic ace Elementary education..............+. 2 
Principal. veceonier amen one eh ee Grammar <acahie voce renee eee este (1) 
Principal. virco em aie teeueeciocne nalish methodste. cctawoe cna aetienean (1) 
Measiirements, sre uhm aiecinsleneroettoteer: Measurementic. stot ene teak are Caen hose 1 
Primary Methods. cacuw« asc cece aw escapees Primary méthods'.ccc vaca «arson 1 
Rural educatlonivs qeius sci sciem iste: eeutes Ruraledtucation scsi. iti een cenit es 2 
Secondary Cducatloms aisle aes ase Secondary education..<6..0..<0saesase 1 
Secondary education... casecss emo wes Gradeanethodsic.ioncwa.6 cc ns wlan crete 1 
PHINCID alien’ airs eaten pare ieusheranuerernacete ters PAI SH ORES os, wie 51S union tom ap Ora ate Oe (3) 
Pershore olatetsitol oho on angnnernoadodenaocn Md UCatOnl icc < cicce ests esis oes or ane 1 
Superintendent. . Educational administration. 2 
Superintendent. . General methods.......... 3 
Superintendent seiajoamve o oalswrasuretoenivele We Grade-methodsin. «cre csmenonioen ae 1 
Superintendent). wcs.ad oc ieee aos uae six oelatu Mensurement!< xc aicciincck crew ine crete ul 
Superinterrd ent cin aa clueless wei «sien Secondary educations. 02... cess vee 2 
PUDSTINCON GCE, 5 ascii, cetera ontnce teens INTATO GRTRE IIE otc ce cares cet cas eee saree ieee 1 
Superintendent ss) avons ahs series een oron Bnelish:composition......cck nearness (1) 
SUPEKINPONCENE, vice cence Rew Nees Kpgtish iterature..... ccs cet. 0c.e ane (1) 
MllMeHINbeNGaNt spc son cacee eh Gals se crwhienerk Graminarngaewtioe soc eae Tome ee (1) 
SUDELINTEN GENES mom ie-siw:« via wantecotnemmaencns REL SUOI Gt acct mite tierce sonore (2) 
Sunetmtendent (0.5 nas ccecacevawce ca en Mathemattiog.. os... cnsseucaes (3) 
SUDAPIMUOT GENE: ie... vinerecoasis a ale alinitune eiacerae Physics and geometry (1) 
HAGE PEACH OR a sie veci bon wiovciieaiearonatere eda ate Grade methods. ticnso. cosa acer se 1 
Grade Pea Gets cue sir misvicnem 6 ammerinis omic. COR OGMAMN UC F ccen sive eta nee Nie eer 1 
Primary ginervigsionsss...1 02 sams cys ae Primary editication cc. «.ameccde marcia 2 
High school critic teacher Rivrall Pa vORtLORS<.. <ic-cietes ate sits a bre auek (1) 
High school critic teacher BIGh EChOOlMIShOLys.« sii aientaesmicnenter 1 
High echool observation, « .c.sc5008 0005 1 

English composition............. 3 

English literature... .ce.ses snes <3 9 

Hrglish: mMovelsc: cura’. cedemnsrcerderestalan 1 

English orammari cmt. ews emule 1 

Readlin® methods. .a po cremascue ducers nie 1 

6. (RHOMEST cre chishis Cn iaisnt ete rome 1 
igh echoolPingligh a ..<c<ai ccasaccneins il 
Geography Gantcecen nn tacorocet amen (1) 

RABUOLIC Sascrenaessevicaente te mPrieteremocemclec sie aie 1 

Short Store noses sie nen eal erate 1 

GHAMINOL cca ai mltrsssiesitcninettseutiniemiaiess 3 

Enelishiteratures semen encucmmmeter 1 

Gradediterature nd o.as: cece wo omsusnnes 1 
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TaslE 57—ContTINUED 


Regular session Summer session No. 
1921-2 1922 Teachers 
1) 2) 3) 
ee 

CaP ESL ATG CU RS AA tai Rar to a Reading methodsii. wae « cs ch ceases (1) 
SUNCE Tite cee nee ae aac ter ee Homefeconomics aie ssc 1) 
LE get ratas toh bcd eet ee Sea OR ci nee a OCIA ECOMOMGE c eee cee leeks cian e 1) 
ECE AtHEenumer sani oe ba cies Neer EE Rural educationvsa.. aces oc mec cee keen (1) 
Biteratibe. cake oen eons see eal ene Comedic ee wee eae. ene 1 
Literatime-a ee tass ae acer nae ae iterates sewers eR ee tee 1 
PLUGRALORC ys ake tence la eee ee Literatire methods. .6.). 6). 6ss.ce oss. 1 
EACCTABULEI acy. em sree eyo eee At eee toe blish novels (aan ye ees a, 1 
PICEEACHEC Cem ie yor goin, ek Oral nglishn eS ee ree 1 
EAL ACUTE een Gn on et) eh Steps Reading and literature................ 1 
EROrALINe wanieek le. o 5 cacitont ee ee Reading methodss we snc denen 1 
POD HCIEY ae nieehing= ae oa ake tea eee Journalism spe eee ee ee. 1 
RREACING MECNOUK. ch canes oe ee ene Reading methods. cue ole cose ono: 3 
High school critic teacher............... RESCArChiTy ee eee ene (1) 
High school critic teacher............... Junior high school 1 
High school critic teacher............... Observation... -yee ccc ea ee 1 
High school critic teacher............... Reading and literature................ 1 

GN TC Sie. © ke Be Se Ne Tie BO eR oa 1578 01S gen OR Siatn AS Ere eerie ain 1 
SMGCOCEADN Yc ee eet ee hs os Pe ae Géeographivans ot) eet co ee ee ee: 4 
SUP EEONE TCR Tarot rec Vor Stee eee UO eten a S Literature methodsin. a. 4 see (1) 
BIN CATER ys 5 HE. se oak eee otc aes INE ATES oA ieteee ns chs ee: il 

10. Health and physical education........... Health and physical education 10 
Re US EE CCe a Re ee ee a aN ee EAISCOTY a 5 sence eens AR kc ck ee 8 
ER IGE Otcirce ders ee cee Shc inete sees ee Mathematics........... (1) 

12. Home economics Home economics 13 
13. Industrial arts... 22.5000 Dndustrialiarts.: crane tc aoe ee, 8 
ae Pibtarian coeds acne ae oe Library methods 1 
Library methods Library methods 1 
MEAEUCIIALINE |e Nahy nee cok aoe Mathematics. aacth como ime nnn 11 

B SVLTISEC os Tonnt io ahaa Steyn clas ast state eet WAUSIG Ss yee COR ae eae eee: 5 
EG MUP CUINANSN eos cello oeis vine cee Oh eae Penmanship he spyoacnce nee eee on 3 
EA RY SICH spre Srl oui nd niet or ance ae ae RLY SIGS se. one, anette: Otte Eee ee 4 
Physics: and Qe0metry.....scscreenennce Phiysics:and geometty.c st. cea cce ie. 4 

TA OSU CHMOD. Leon 58 ao ans oh Soviet nin re Psychology: acm okon vee ni eee i 
PRO SSE CHCtibars Ritter arene oy ng ies Sa (Chemistry. eee ca eee ee (1) 
POOR He Reine inte chains Sacer ena Gen. Methusin Serie oo eee (1) 
AVC OLD Stree ee Oe icy aren Dngligh)..iycitrat.c sok, oe ce (1) 

19. Sociology and economics................ Sociology and economics.............. 6 
Tab OECTA ANTLERS gee areal oe ea ERNE I eal, Rs be SPATUSD'.. to Sei Ao zit ce eer 4 
Pie HReie le rece a aero e sd eon AAS RTCUCHY adhe aoe Me erie ome 3 
ie AC hive, Sareea cisva Werstacoteraive a oes Mie ot eat inves a. Nate eeneseere esha eee ae ae 2 
EAUE Penola tishista tive coins oe Geograplys sesteresrick win ene: (1) 

|G Ea ee nt ey ene ee erat Ancient history. . met 1 
Latin-French-Spanish.............0.--: Latin-French- Spanish. 1 


4) SUMMARY: 


a) ‘Close correspondence. i636. ac-c dee owes 214 cases; 87% 
b) Doubtful correspondence............... 32 cases; 13% 
€), Dncomplete, blanks 53 3.6 dow ate Ae cc¥ewselo 22 cases; 
AB ORAS Hare Sus eotaecal or lotsa ie Fa tases, cherie Ae 278 cases; 
d) *Connted twitesic.s on awe ame onan ts 39 cases; 
239 cases. 


A close correspondence in 87 % of cases reporting subjects taught and positions had. 
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TABLE 59 
Sex of Summer Session Teachers. 


Of those reporting: 
SSS a a a aa Re ee Eg ie ee A ee 


Institutions | Male Female % Male % Female No report 
a ed ee a 
RE LED a vreteeisret oie 5) aici oss etonatonc te 36 46 43.9 5 Oy Uae Pees cient ree 

Bein 's wieraiatnVataters a whole loermtais/oueiers 19 10 65.5 34.5 1 
©, DAR RE 6 Re a ee ee 15 10 60 PO oe meinen a cu eralernes 
2, Sl ©, GA Rn er ee eee oa ae 14 L7 45.2 S458 2! | lnactetaccsancnente 
ee sararctataratn Rane sveveve p Shorts suas 36 33 522 47.8 2 
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CHAP TE RSVE 


SUMMER SESSION STUDENTS 


TABLE 63 (given on p. 143). 


TABLE 64 
Location of Summer Session Students. 


XIX XXVIII XXIX XXXIX XLIII Total 
Students studied 373 311 500 500 500 2,184 
Location No. % No % No. % No. % No. NG No. % 

No report....... 0 0 Los ee Seillece Asc 8 sees 4, lecerstecens 22 1.0 
Taught in same 

PEREGL. said aw 236 | 63.3 | 210 | 67.5 | 207 | 41.4 | 260 | 52.0 | 346 | 69.2 {1,259 | 57.6 
Taught out of 

MEAL Ci rei noah Oe eee er EN ed Risse SUA) h ocorctetats 28; \W\z sectors Le Sa cme) 229 | 10.5 


Lived in same 

state but did 

not teach..... LS cee shee Te: Neves ih ere TO) erate caer BOG vermersts 1 ene 613 | 28.1 
Lived out of 

state but did 

not teach..... PAM Eye ee Cl caere Y's 2 Pear eas fe esotaers Orr arers 61 2.8 


Taught or lived 
in same state..| 360 | 96.7 | 284 | 91.3 | 277 | 55.4 | 460 | 92.0 | 491 | 98.2 |1,872 | 85.7 
Not teaching or 
living in same 
SALE Asis aid bs 13 ES 22 7.0 | 218 | 43.6 32 6.4 5 1.0 ZOOM welts 


(The Roman numerals at the top of columns, in every case, are the institutions attended by our 
2,184 students, summer 1922). 


TABLE 65 
The Amount of Elementary Education of Summer Session Students. 


| XIX | XXVIII | XXIX | XXXIX | XLIII | Total 

| No. % | No % No % | No. % No. % No. % 

Under 6 years...) 10 )...... a eeraeere Biel aventiae 3) osueanis a ea oe 18 8 
6 years:..| 10 i. 2.0. Oi | tevate ces LOO eset ace | bicker (OPN jest: aes 35 1.6 
TGCAES saat 219) lererertiete 64: liens 260 Paatene 26: || areolar. Ale tore 139 6.4 

8 years...| 284 | 73.3 | 156 | 36.2 | 419 | 86.6 | 436 | 88.2 | 476 | 98.4 |1,771 | 81.1 
iy CAs este WC Ouiallecteners 4 AS. | ese BA tare ee DS ie ele ate 12 ee cr 145 6.6 
Dotalineaae SOO! |erskeiee DIES N\easeverare 484 ]...... 493 ll Taurens ASS lle ccsnecs 2,108 | 96.5 

No report....... AS) | acre us 3S. llneeace LiGw tee deters all ode oreiaus Vie: \leee rare 76 Su) 
WESAU . anetab nov 8.36| years | 7.66] years | 7.93} years | 7.97| years | 7.99) years |......]...... 


Mean—7 .94 years 
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TABLE 66 
The Amount of High School Education of Summer Session Students. 
XIX XXVIII XXIX XXXIX XLII Total 
No. % No. % No. % No. T% No. % No | % 
None reported... 34 eal 46 | 14.5 47 9.4 34 6.8 | 117 | 23.4 DES | ala 
Completed: 

Less than 1 yr. if Sod coy cio once 4 .8 15 Ey 12 2.4 23 a hl 
RVers 3 9 19 6.7 7 1.4 6 3.0 12 2.4 56 2.6 
Di ViEAES hols tin el 16 4.3 Geb || Axa ff 17 3.4 13 2.6 25 5.0 154 el 
Sivcars- ener WE Gh) OF toes || 20) ze) 45 | Boe || SE i) fees |) gay | Mose 
4 years....... 277 | 74.3 55 | 17.7 | 378 | 75.6 | 382 | 76.4 || 294 | 58.8 |1,386 | 63.5 
OT VEAL eis) -12 18 4.7 14 4.5 55 220 7 1.4 6 12 50 Ne 
Motalyesras- 373 }100.0 | 311 }100.0 | 500 |100.0 | 500 |100.0 | 500 |100.0 |2,184 |100.0 


TABLE 67 


The Amount of Normal School or Teachers’ College Education of Summer 
Session Students. 


XIX XXVIII XXIX XXXIX XLIII Total 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No % 
None reported...| 180 | 48.3 | 240 | 77.2 | 263 | 52.6 | 335 | 67.0 | 404 | 88.0 {1,422 | 65.1 
Vears 1—....... Oa icieren dicts Vil Saetos: 1 oa ri 1.4 6 1.2 14 0.6 
Vears 1.. 41 11.0 22 yea 65 NS 10!) || Ue asi 62 | 12.4 307 | 14.1 
Years 2.. OM 2 iea! 21 6.8 | 106") 21-2 26 Sez 19 3.8 Bi Sil ee 
Wearg Sh emmnuiserie 22 5.4 10 32 43 8.6 10 2.0 5 1.0 90 4.1 
Years 4 27 ae 17 te) 19 3.8 4 8 4 8 71 Se 
Weare Dede esc 2 ae) 1 we rs) 6 1 2 OD alliavava cvs 7 ae 
Ota sin: 373 |100.0 | 311 {100.0 | 500 }100.0 |500 {100.0 | 500 |100.0 |2,184 |100.0 
Mean for all....| 1.14] years | 0.54} years | 0.98] years | 0.33] years | 0.30] years | 0.663] years 
Mean for those who have attended such institutions............cccceceeeevscces 2.035 years 
TABLE 68 


Amount of Liberal Arts College or University Education of Summer 
Session Students. 


XIX XXVIII XXIX XXXIX XLII Total 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No % 

None reported...| 210 | 56.3 | 204 | 65.6 | 399 | 79.8 | 467 | 93.4 | 452 | 90.4 |1,732 | 79.3 
Years 1—...... 0 0.0 0 0.0 ‘c) 1.0 0 0.0 3 .6 8 0.9 
Wears: Lis we ao 78 | 20.9 19 6.1 31 6.2 19 3.8 23 4.6 170 7.8 
MEATS co vhinieieicie 20 5.4 29 ONS 34 6.8 8 1.6 8 136 99 4.5 
WATS Sehrcransieson 15 4.0 10 Sie 13 PEASY 2 4 7 1.4 47 Died 
Wears. Foss 44 | 11.8 48 | 15.5 15 0) el 6 6 5 Hee} 116 S38) 
"MiRAT A Dictriixateneln 5 1.4 0 0.0 2 S25 |ecraetalmosen 1 2 8 0.4 
Weare Grane. we 1 2 1 3 1 oe 1 AY? Oo Wisseiss tes 4 OFZ 

AWS Geng 373 {100.0 | 311 |100.0 | 500 |100.0 | 500 {100.0 | 500 {100.0 |2,184 |100.0 
IVI@aHi, Were om eae 0.992 of yr. }0.994 of yr. |0.443 of yr. |0,.48 of yr. |0.193 of yr. |0.477 of yr. 


Mean for those attending such institutiong....6 insu. bows vs worse «seme week bwale sn 2.3 years 
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TABLE 69 


Showing, by Institutions, Number and Percentages of Summer Session Students 
Graduated from Various Types of Institutions. 


XIX XXVIII XXIX XXXIX XLIII Total 
No No No. No 
stu-| % | stu-| % % | stu-| % | stu- % 
dents dents dents dents 
Graduation: 
No. reported.... C2 tiee| AD aS eas! He xO} LOOM e2a Sse 1655 (3350: SOS e270: 
4-year H.S..... 27S) WSez | 104 33524 |) S84 | 7608 ST) | 75.4) | 332) 66.4: (L470) (sors 
Jr. college. ..... Ol. ocr OMe ee 3} AGH ll nee aes Dy 4 5 a2 
Normal school...| 124 | 33.3 38] 4222 |) 430) 2650 28 Sin) 6 AZ 326 | 14.9 
College or uni- 
MEESLUY tre a10 ora 45 | 12.0 51 | 16.4 13 2.6 6 122 23 4.6 138 6.3 
fort ee 506 {135.7 | 335 |107.7 | 643 |128.6 | 520 |104.0 | 528 |105.6 |2,532 1115.9 
Counted twice...}| 133 | 35.7 24 Tot 1a: C286 20 4.0 28 S20: 348 | 15.9 
Total 6.6 373 |100.0 | 311 |100.0 | 500 {100.0 | 500 |100.0 | 500 |100.0 |2,184 |100.0 


TABLE 70 


Showing Number and Percentages of Summer Session Students Attending 
Summer Sessions, Previous to 1922. 
SS SS SSS SS 


le |) BERS TT | eT | EX) IVT Total 
No No No No. No No | % Cum. % 
No previous attend- 

ance reported....... 206 151 169 219 162 907 41.4 41.4 
1to 5.9 weeks..... 0 12 22 6 6 46 Dink 43.5 
6 weeks 70 65 1) 130 100 387 Wi ene 61/52 
7 to 11.9 weeks..... 9 16 77 6 6 114 5.2 66.4 
12 weeks..... 38 33 17 63 73 224 10.3 Oma 
13 to17.9 weeks..... 5 7 31 1 59 103 4.7 81.4 
18 weeks..... 20 13 9 725) 35 102 4.7 86.1 
19 to 23.9 weeks..... 4 6 44 4 1 59 Daih 88.8 
24 weeks..... 5 1 11 19 16 Sy) 2.4 91.2 
25 to 29.9 weeks..... 1 1 12 3 1 18 0.8 92.0 
30 §=weeks..... Ps; 2 21 9 10 47 Dig) 94.2 
31 to 35.9 weeks..... 0 1 11 0 1 13 0.6 94.8 
36 weeks..... 5 1 rs) 7 14 32 i Ne) 96.3 
37 to.120) ‘weeks......: 5 2 49 8 16 80 Cia 100.0 
fais 21 Neier eien tear oe Sia Saji 500 500 500 2,184 100.0 100.0 

ee ee ee ee ee 

Median...... 6.62 weeks 


Ogi s faitene trans 12.85 weeks 
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TABLE 71 
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Showing Degrees Held by Summer Session Students. 


SROTX |} EXC VED CRB || EXO ET TT Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. | % 
317 244 460 497 491 2,009 91.9 
29 46 18 oY 2 97 4.4 
23 9 Sip al tre cate re 7 42 i 
eenentoss 1 Sea eget (eee entree cor 3 
Sra a reaevsvs it 3 1 Madea atone 5 
Spatapeseraiais She I eae ats eisen [reaereuegsapaetsa| iereseteecene 3 
Pacid.6 cee ©) 2 rs icascoirecertereterfesheyelter-ohot 5 Zoe 
1 GS vil Sicateheroneicranlltaencosel sets [toleseatere se 7 
De Ai seteravs copes 15 1 ie 1 eee 17 
pI eeescerecacertes| (eauen Pease | cerca st 1 2 
Lyi aca entns a al kontacteriene tel iene encore if 2 
Totally sj arusyshtpenscoa aot tase 373 313 504 501 502 2,193 100.4 
Counted twice ra nce steers lone | oomisteiaes 2 4 1 2 9 4 
TABLE 72 


Showing Proportion of Summer Session Students Who Have Graduated from 
Normal Training High School. 


XIX XXVIII XXIX XXXIX XLII Total 
No % No. % No. a No. ae No. % No. | % 
No report.......] 242 | 64.9 | 227 | 73.0 | 310 | 41.4 | 207 | 41.4 | 447 | 89.4 1,433 | 65.6 
Graduated...... 52 | 13.9 25 8.0 OF I 3.4 |) Tt || 2o59 9 1.8 264 | 12.1 
Not graduated. . TO 27 2 SOLON V2 sa eoacGs leg: ioe 44 8.8 S37 || 2203 
ANG} aN RS Aen 373 |100.0 | 311 |100.0 | 500 100.0 | 500 /100.0 | 500 }100.0 |2,184 |100.0 
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TABLE 73 
Showing, by Institutions, the Teaching Experience of Summer Session Students. 


XIX | XXVIII] XXIX | XXXIX| XLII Total 


No. No. No. No. No. No. | % Cum. % 


No experience........ 64 27 42 210 129 470 22.6 22.6 
Less than 1 year...... 6 4 9 10 10 42 2.0 24.6 
Boveany Sen secre here ace 28 31 45 58 88 250 12.0 36.6 
DP ¥VCRTS Ne docs cine wos 21 33 33 46 66 219 10.5 47.1 
URAL Se ne wlaxa.ase im sata 24 29 29 36 43 161 Ustt 54.8 
A VOUNS Socata 16 24 30 21 41 132 6.4 61.2 
Be UBALE Ncet pate wea aac 11 21 47 25 23 127 6.1 67.3 
GVOAFE. oe etic 5 sre 14 i) 28 18 US} 96 4.6 71.9 
T VOATH. wee waa scimes 14 14 24 20 iki 83 4.0 75.9 
Pict te eee ee 10 12 23 7 16 68 Sire) 79.2 
OD WeATE. uc cae nea wine 14 10 9 6 10 49 DiS) 81.5 
LOIMCATS cece cece 8 9 23 6 17 58 2.8 84.3 
1h) YEARS Loss woes 7 3 4 5 3 22 hei 85.4 
TEV OATS Po eiire ti aie 8 8 17 4 6 43 Beal 87.5 
AS VEATS Sees e nis 10 6 7 2 3 28 153 88.8 
TA VEATS Soles See seks 5 7 13 4 6 35 17 90.5 
TS WRATR en Soc lin weiner 5 3 10 2 4 24 iyyal 91.6 
16-20 years. 6. e 22 6 31 10 9 78 3.8 95.4 
DIG VCALI was cwieiw sia 32 6 14 0 ai 59 2.8 98.2 
Di — SE FEALS hy hyn io e001 10 3 7 3 1 24 12 99.4 
BS=38 VOATO. 4.5). ss 4 0 5 2 i 13 0.6 100.0 


(Not counting 103 ‘‘no report” here). 


Those reporting on this item have had experience as here shown: 


OSs asta asrekr avery 1.033 years 

Meds nstcee ost « 3.37 years 

1 OF PS Sener a riomene 6.622 years 
TABLE 74 


Showing Types of Schools in Which Summer Session Students Last Taught. 


XIX XXVIII XXIX XXXIX XLIII Total 
Type cg ee ne ee | eee | ee 
schoo 
No.| % | No.| % | No.| % | No.| % | No.| % | No % See 
(2) 
No report.......... | 118] 31.7] 54] 17.4] 63] 12.6) 183) 36.6 120] 24.0} 538 | 24.6 | 24.6 
Rural: 
1-TOOIM 5445 «tae 31 22 89 210 193 545 | 24.9 
DLOOM ghee sietnia asa 6 54 23 33 11 127, et) 
STOOL 4 ten wee ete 9 74 24 6 5 118 5.4 | 60.8 
Total tata tes 46] 12.3] 150] 48.2] 136] 27.2] 249] 49.8] 209] 41.8} 790 | 36.2 
Vala ties oie <otsin- are 23] 19.6| 53] 17.0} 131] 26.2] 41] 8.2] 95] 19.0} 393 | 18.0 | 78.8 
(OAT Agee tee opi ewer Oe 136| 36.4] 41] 13.2] 165] 33.0] 25} 5.0] 69] 13.8) 436 | 20.0 | 98.8 
Incomplete......... 0 13} 4.2 oa hf) 2 4 dilue eee 27 1.2 |100.0 
Total nrainetavaec 373]}100.0] 311]100.0} 500]100.0} 500/100.0} 500)100.0)2,184 |......].....-. 
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TABLE 75 
Showing Grades in Which Summer Session Students Last Taught. 
XIX XXVIII XXIX XXXIX SLT Total 
No % | No % No % No % No % No % 
INomeporte. wee. ible |] ejIE AGS 54 | 17.4 G3: || 1256>1 183") 3516 | 120") 24.0 538 | 24.6 
All grades...... iil 8.3 22, (eu! 89 | 17.8 | 210; | 42.0 | 193° 38.6 545 | 24.9 
einai ae eee 2a 5.6 92 | 29.6 | 100 | 20.0 30 6.0 30 6.0 Bis | M225 
Intermediate... . 44} 11.8 CONN 2S 4 VLOG | 22: 28 BTA(O) 57 | 11.4 314 | 14.4 
Advanced....... 34 9.1 oo | eee 68 | 13.6 ou 6.2 24 4.8 192 8.8 
High school..... Si 217 25 8.0 40 8.0 9 1.8 50) 1 1020 205 9.4 
Supt. of schools. . 3 0.8 1 0.3 if 1.4 2 0.4 8 1.6. 21 £38 
Prin. of schools. . 29 Usd | tecravere.sl| a cesteuatta Li 3.4 2 0.4 18 1.6 56 B50 
Supervisor...... a HL OU I reper vou tao owes 5 10 2 0.4 (Oh) Seon 14 0.6 
Special subjects. . 5 i BESS II Peete thane ge 2 0.4 s 0.6 10 20 20 0.9 
Miscellaneous... COM tetey renin 3 1.0 3 0.6 OM Perera One eens 6 ONS 
“Dotall.. gscc 373 |100.0 | 311 |100.0 | 500 |100.0 | 500 |100.0 | 500 |100.0 |2,184 |100.0 
TABLE 76 
Showing Probability of Teaching Next Session. 
XIX XXVIII XXIX XXXIX XLIII Total 
No. % No. % No % No. % No. % No % 
Next year’s 
position: 
Will not teach... 7 ita) 4 sae 4 0.8 ay 0.8 8 1.6 aa Le 
Will teach later.. 4 sea 1 (OFS) 6 2 2 0.4 8 Lu6 21 £20 
Will teach but 
do not know 
position. ..... 29 Thoth 89 | 28.6 fo Laat QOS tab WO 45 9.0 440 | 20.2 
Will continue as 
Student. cin. 114 | 30.5 Se ) 20a Cia Gods 2. 2ard: Of. 2a4 412 | 18.8 
Already have 
position. ...-.5 229° 1298.58) | 185: | 59.5) 84d 68.2 i 167 | $3.4. 372 | 44,4 10 BSaall Sere 
Tota. S50 373 {100.0 | 311 {100.0 | 500 |100.0 | 500 /100.0 | 500 }100.0 |2,184 |100.0 
TABLE 77 


Showing Types of Schools in Which Summer Session Students Will Teach 
Next Year (after 1922 summer session). 


XIX XXVIII XXIX XXXIX XLIIT Total 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 

Continue as 
students...... 116° |) 344 Al” |) Us.Z 83 | 16.6 | 103 | 20.6 So L700 428 | 19.6 
Rural 1-room... 19 Sink 8 2.6 42 8.4 ive 14.4 | 197 | 39.4 SSGn| one: 
Rural 2-room,. .. 13 a5 40 | 12.9 20 4.0 | 228 | 45.6 10 2.0 301 13.8 
Rural 3-room. .. 6 1.6 |} 108 | 34.7 oo 7.0 14 2.8 14 2.8 177 8.1 
Willameiiere arenas rs oH Play 667) 27 2) | Wai | 29.4 DOL Ole MOON ee ess: 458 | 21.0 
CALY Sein eee 148 | 37.0 48 | 15.4 | 173 | 34.6 28 O60 So. |) 4720) 482 | 22.0 
Totals eos 373 |100.0 | 311 |100.0 | 500 |100.0 | 500 |100.0 | 500 |100.0 2,184 |100.0 
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TABLE 78 


Showing Grade Level of Position of Summer Session Students for Year Next 
After Summer Session 1922. 


XXIX XXVIII XXIX XXXITX XLIII Total 
No % No % No. % No % % 
No report....... 34 9.1 3 1.0 34 6.8 Bay ala)ay, 24 4.8 146 Toil 
Continue as 
students...... £16; || 31-2 Feta UD fo Bs Yr 83 | 16.6 | 103 | 20.6 85 | 17.0 428 | 19.6 
All grades 
RECITES ate ices IN ips cals ve | te SScehers 3 tei 20 £0}; 193) | 3826 | 1207) 247.0) SOSn Lore o 
Kindergarten.... 1 OES: 2 0.6 2 0.4 Os Srtevetere 1 0.2 6 OFZ 
Primary’. 2... 2% 20 524 | 105: |) 3328 96 | 19.2 34 6.8 41 8.2 296 | 13.4 
Intermediate.... 48 | 12.9 96 | 30.9 | 128 | 25.6 31 Guz 72 | 14.4 EWey Ih ilyfcil 
Advanced....... 42 | 11.3 34 | 10.9 69 | 13.8 40 8.0 43 8.6 228 | 10.4 
High school..... 92 | 24.7 20 6.4 47 9.4 3 0.6 37 7.4 199 9.0 
Other positions... 20 5.4 7 amet 2A 4.2 45 9.0 77 | 15.4 168 toatl 
SROEALS wo e.<1 373 |100.0 | 311 ]100.0 | 500 |100.0 | 500 |100.0 | 500 |100.0 |2,184 {100.0 


Meaning of grades or departments used in above table: 


Primary, grades 1, 2; 
Intermediate, grades 3, 4, 5, 6; 
Advanced, grades 7, 8; 

High school, grades 9, 10, 11, 12. 


TABLE 79 (not used) 


TABLE 80a 
Showing Number of Classes Carried by Summer Session Students. 


XIX XXVIII XXIX XXXIX XLIII Total 
No. % No. % No. % No. T% No. % No. % 
No report........ 8 2.2 8 2.6 16 Dine ra 0.6 8 1.6 43 250 
Classes: 
| DR eee or 3 0.8 3 a 1 ee 40 8.0 Ls 3.0 62 2.8 
Di Nats stv, wewya suai 65 | 17.4 13 4.2 3 0.6 | 446 | 89.2 | 245 | 49.0 G42 Noor 
sieveteea.s, srotaaraie a 195, | S223.) 29241 68-1 26 Bye 10 2.0 | 144 | 28.8 587 | 26.8 
Boe Cee ore $02 1 273: TOM 2S OAD a le Dor Aa Navawate le |sareaahere 56) |) 11.2 S12 ELL O 
Diep te: a tacciere ora Dull Feta cere a bi 92 Nl S87 Bo Nave eneey| anaterstiene 23 4.6 205 9.4 
Gav helewtks Sates COB rae See On| eomane S5r al O) Neremeres tens tctears 9 tes: 94 4.3 
Li wtgeaveh.s Caf aeuyaat ON iecdrow tell laacaka sl ane orarns 38 TP ECOIN) \Pers Grearih len crs yi rurh (Oca Oy Rescue nO 38 1.8 
Binsto sienna C1 ee ae tee )| (escent cesar 4 (Read feltervoccdl lexeacin puch in clcweect) horenpchot PH el We ae has 
Dagens etaertea ta (OM eae Bre cl estacateo| erst: cer 6 LZ 1 (Dt Ieee saadire qemrere i (os) 
EL OCALS atisis.s 373 |100.0 | 311 |100.0 | 506 |100.0 | 500 |100.0 500 |100.0 |2,184 |100.0 
Classes Classes Classes Classes Classes Classes 
WO rtae faa umenee ae so¥e Ska 3.24 4.648 2.191 2.441 ZOU: 
LAS areas one sare! ¢ 3.59 3.65 5.493 2.467 2.943 3.403 
(OR eer Stee eer 4.105 3.996 6.141 2.746 Ca elth 4.497 
IMieaa aa crlaus are 3.08 3.145 5.037 1.954 2.703 2.836 
ee eee ee eee ee eee 
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TABLE 80b 
Showing Number Class Hours a Week Carried by Summer Session Students. 


XIX | XXVIII} XXIX | XXXIX/} XLIII Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. | % Cum. % 
Classes: 
1 0 Oe cietavetens eanllansterteesdeys Oy HW cesotesesisvell roletonntenets 
0 Ol TANS vravteire aes aeenouatereiens C8 a Alerter aren (Ava rii 
0 OS lisatciene svete liaemageiens tes 3 0.1 0.1 
iS 6 if 2 17 0.8 0.9 
2 3 fl 11 41 1.9 2.8 
3) 2 x 2 9 0.4 ae 
1 dial siresse nec roars 0 9 0.4 a0) 
1 if 0 1 12 0.6 4.2 
1 il 0 0 2 0.1 4.3 
iG Ba Osevet 0 1 16 67 38 7.4 
0 2 0 0 2 0.1 Tien 
6 12 0 0 18 0.8 8.3 
3 8 0 0 11 0.5 8.8 
fl 16 0 0 17 0.8 9.6 
2 8 2 11 186 8.5 18.1 
1 bile 0 0 118 5.4 23':5 
1 17 0 0 22 1.0 24.5 
113 28 0 B) 146 6.7 ey 3 
3 23 0 0 26 £2 32.4 
1S) 88 422 187 801 36.7 69.1 
12 29 0 0 44 2.4 V1.2 
i 22 0 4 28 a eee 72.4 
0 18 1 24 44 2-1 74.5 
95 29 il 21 148 6.7 81.2 
6 16 49 96 167 ee i 88.9 
4 8 0 1 rs 0.7 89.6 
3 3 0 2 8 0.3 89.9 
a 4 0 12 19 0.9 90.8 
0 6 0 6 14 0.6 91.4 
20 2 12 41 83 3.8 95.2 
1 0 0 0 1 Oe 9553 
0 Uae Nivatennetecane 7 8 UNS 95.6 
0 Deerlsveretent are a 1 4 0.1 95.7 
0 0 0 3 3 0.2 95.9 
0 0 0 15 15 0.6 96.5 
il 1 0 S OD 96.7 
SEOUL 4. Sanus, eee 362 300 480 492 475 2: MOD! ll Roary 96.7 
INO TePOKbieccwiss fac raile ne 11 11 20 25 75.) \leaniisecen 3.3 
Class Class Class Class Class ' 
pds. per | pds. per | pds. per | pds. per | pds. per Class periods per week 
week week week week week 
CP Dy herman toraite le warty ane 15027 18.442 16.429 | 20.277 | 20.379 17.193 
IMG Set acvsntcniccse baci tenet 15.583 20,692 19.478 20,569 22.675 20.415 


(OF aniGa noma colons ran ths 20.145 | 24.611 | 22.636 | 20.860 | 25.648 22.562 
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TABLE 81 


Showing Length of Class Periods in Minutes as Carried by the Number of 
Students Indicated. 


Length of class periods XIX 2 O-OVAU | 2-206 1D OOra Dl a4 Hula 
No. % 
= ee ee eS eee ee 
IND FEDOrE. ceweonssccnene Season 11 a2 20 PhS | 
a0 UMmtNbeR cee OR ae ce or 3 0 10 3.6 
BS) TAINES 5s uain.ch mind OS cmcaiers « 7 300 5 Sone 
SE IMINIUILER cao Ay tatatts taisisjea ae 170 0 435 29.8 
SOME eee cae aie cae 44 0 5 23 
OOimimnaies A hee oe ees sew oe 138 0 25 7.0 


Mean length of class periods in 
HIERN ER es Phe eee naka 54.2 45.0 S02 46.3 45.7 47.7 


TABLE 82 


Showing Purposes Which the Students Reported as Primary, Using the 
Following Form. 


YOUR PURPOSE for attending summer school this summer. 


Check below the ONE MAIN PURPOSE that applies in your case this summer; (check only one; 
pick out the main one and check it); 


a. 


OB Brrr pm me aoe 


Total 
XIX | XXVIII} XXIX | XXXIX/ XLIII 
No % 
Purposes: 
Ee OEE ORO TO tee 5 6 6 9 19 45 Dink 
ee ese ae Araya ecrete ate 0 0 0 1 5 6 0.2 
NEES axa) ope ahrayiap 3 auaton Braeden eNord arose 1 1 12 14 8 36 1.6 
(alee, Reus Ardelve en ere 116 if 259 153 161 696 31.9 
Bisse Boutin stole aialsieafesmerorte 33 6 46 7] 15 107 4.9 
1D cane AG MCT or dice Cee 27 40 25 152 6 250 1S 
CARI ATEE SR Rac ToT tLe 10 143 4 101 102 360 1635 
ba pean acs “ap a ano aera 14 7 fi 24 98 140 6.4 
Misia sce lands oieten sa abe; > ona leae eres 62 Te 62 16 13 235 10.8 
Fiat eet acecetes te Bene ere 14 8 8 2 8 40 1.9 
Kee eee atas aoe cite em neue 7 7 11 i 26 52 2.4 
Weeecec ors yeild ecdavetievevaore suierete 1 1 15 2 26 45 20 
TID ys, oc oi0sm) spn? ecay a vocetmin invreven nanos 21 1 20 1 1 44 250) 
Trace 8 1 4 3 6 22 1.0 
OWimanatsraie doarotenefatetenare viatsiswaters 36 8) 7 0 0 46 230) 
INORNEDOML dats ates iyo senator ete 18 8 14 14 8 62 2.8 


The above reads that 5 students reported at institution XIX, that they were there primarily 
for purpose a (to review for a teacher’s examination, elementary); etc. 
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TABLE 83 
Distribution of Students by Age. 


Years XIX | XXVIII] XXIX | XXXIX]} XLIII 


i 1 Oa evaceercreeeeilaeeatartelions 4 0.2 0.2 
4 0 2 7 1 14 0.6 0.8 
8 9 4 OA i1 59 2.9 Sih 
12 16 Dif 58 62 175 8.4 ble Ree 
28 18 29 73 78 226 10.6 22d 
21 26 36 50 54 187 9.0 ok 
18 21 39 54 44 176 8.5 oe) 
21 27 25 41 52 166 7.9 mh 
19 18 31 28 38 134 6.5 .6 
16 19 22 27 20 105 5.0 6 
20 17 25 oat 13 96 4.6 2 
ily 19 25 24 13 93 4.5 aif 
4 12 12 9 14 61 259 .6 
12 13 20 10 15 70 3.4 :0 
9 4 uu 1 9 34 2 Ty “Yj 
12 8 20 8 11 59 2.8 Se 
3 4 WD 6 5 30 1.5 .0 
6 10 11 58 7 39 1.9 9 
i 3 9 3 4 30 1.4 cs 
6 6 9 4 5 30 1.4 AF 
13 5 13 5 7 43 Popa d 8 
8 9 9 4 3 33 1.6 4 
3 2 6 1 3 15 Weil oll 
3) 6 9 a) 7 28 fae 4 
10 1 i) 2 2 20 EO 2.4 
Ss 4 Wy 2 2, 25 
6 2 6 0 1 15 
3 1 3 2 1 10 
3 4 0 0 2 9 
5 2 5 0 0 12 
CNS TL ECU RCRCRCE EEA ECRT RC 12 2 4 0 0 18 
BGrrareien eins Wow whe bie 9 5 6 0 0 20 
AST acs nanehy ait eievorececentied il 0 2 1 1 5 
ASAE tometer ew tere 8 6 3 2 0 2 13 
AOME aie biota arekeinG eames 6 1 0 0 0 Mi 
SOMME rai taters heaves uses 4 1 2 2 0 9 
Dement ciety seater 3 1 2 0 0 6 
2h tere Ce are hemimate tes 1 1 1 0 0 3 
a) Diakemelanstal areca lata cqtnta clk 2 0 0 0 1 $3 
DA ae aKeia ne naetethare rs 1 0 2 Queena trensiavare 3 
D Dinrctehaieseleiereteacemegrele 1 1 0 OP Waencrentee ate 2 
HALTER NC ao CLOOIEACEC RENT AED 0 0 1 3 1 6 
 iase\aattaee vos air ere aatel 1 1 0 1 0 3 
Bin aie ihecerivlie) micelles yeh seit 0 0 2 0 0 2 
DO reaeepalsalin eeacer ais ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 
OO arena wreiaeehave ee ree 1 1 2 0 0 4 
OD eaneataasve ss etacstayaliny ane 0 1 0 1 0 i 
NG TEDORE, aie ante eae O 11 6 45 19 21 102 
Years Years Years Years Years Years 
RD 8 2 iirsintacalters iain ate 21.8 2058 21.4 19,39 19.59 20.17 
M6) te ciate eemenavenst 26.91 24,87 PR) 21.47 21,31 23.32 


LOL arin teraam.om cocinucenc 36.44 30.8 $2.41 24,84 23.98 29.00 
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TABLE 8&4 
Distribution of Students by Sex. 


XIX XXVIII XXIX XXXIX XLIII Total 
No. % No. % No % No % No. % No. % 
Male scetec ae. 62 | 16.6 9 2.9 48 9.6 45 9.0 | 85 | 19.0 249 | 11.4 
Pesigle, on Gr wie 294 | 78.8 | 300 | 96.5 | 423 | 84.6 | 423 | 84.6 | 394 | 78.8 |1,834 | 84.0 
No report....... 17 4.6 2 0.6 29 5.8 32 6.4 21 4.2 101 4.6 
Totalae 22. 373 |100.0 | 311 |100.0 | 500 |100.0 | 500 {100.0 | 500 |100.0 |2,184 {100.0 
Male > Female = 11.4% : 84.0% = 12:°% +: 88%; 


TABLE 85 
Distribution of Students as to Marital Status. 
XIX XXVIII XXI XXXIX XLII Total 
No. % No. No. % No. 


POURS state eer ais ts 285 | 76.4 | 248 | 79.7 | 396 | 79.2 | 448 | 89.6 | 438 | 87.6 |1,815 | 83.1 
Married ia¢2s 59 | 15.8 357 1253 49 9.8 27 5.4 39 7.8 209 9.6 
Widowed....... 15 4.0 16 Sok 20 4.0 2 0.4 6 ilo) 59 2.7 
No report. 4... 14 3.8 12 3.9 35 7.0 23 4.6 17 3.4 101 4.6 

Oba Lies invests 373 {100.0 | 311 {100.0 | 500 |100.0 | 500 |100.0 | 500 {100.0 |2,184 |100.0 


Singie = Married 3: Widowed = -83.1 2.9.6: 2,7 3 = 8771 of 103% © 258 
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TABLE 86 


Showing Distribution of Students Who Taught in 1921-22 According to 
Salary Received. 


Total 
XIX | XXVIII} XXIX | XXXIX/ XLIII 
No. % Cum. % 
1O0=) WAGs eas 0 4 cap, Ain Boel tee ete rch SiS dl evacens ouats Lani: ca karereeate pees 
150= 199.2020. 0 1 OF ee aee eros Demereee tasea. 8 la mriin audio collis ca, eee 
200= 249 ' Rens crs 0 0 Od) scerecsr athena 0 0.6 0.6 
20> 29952 cao 0 0 UAT Ioecerccenetecs letveeaeeceneae Load lSeetrnerceel [ain XS esa < 
SOO - 349 once 0 2, A [Ne eemancoye tere terohetetaratone Sm lena aie cae eo eee 
350=— 139906 cscs, 0 4 ODM seriall sq caterer e Fig CEO ey See Ce 
400- 449....... ul 6 Oe Wikren acne Ol lemia naicero (ae ears Seven (seers os ere, Se 
AS0— 499) a crneisun 0 9 Oi Wise uzgarsuctece emeheh essvesee 9 1.6 £2 
DOO = O49 im cnian 3 7 DE Misc cvcisie, o sfha'eirous anions 
SD0= 1599) Sac 0 BOO ANS este: cnaa cs atau eeraeeieee 
6005 649....... 0 LOB Were stevie eWeek oentene 
G50=) 699 ae ce il SO. i nprstarc wcsselliern siege eee 
700= TAQ. cues 2 114 20.8 23520 
(RUS SiN ore 2 BA Oops ata cesiae-oiltg caetslonetaee 
800— 849....... 4 Le 9G |e aay) WE ee is, 
SS0= S99 en yan 1 BN Pescihe texas Niele cereraterees 
900= 949). eine. 10 SAY Pe ans iecenell eee eee 
O50 O99 eects 6 45 30.3 SoS 
1,000-1,049....... 16 G37 ead aateiene | ieee 
1 0S0=1 5099 tetas 6 30: 9 lier vavetss ace oronecoreneios 
1,100-1, 149.0040. 9 SO) Bie ciccesccses | pareeretormeters 
©, 150=1 100052. nas 11 SG" We ticne ware |e eosin seo 
12001 249 saesiane 14 67 19.7 73.0 
£250 =15290 wae cis 8 PEW cori Orich eras SO, soc 
WOOO 134.0 ieee acres 14 56 Ne Pea acai eee 
1,350-1,399....... 12 25° Lvnesmanlare centers 
1,400-1,449....... 7 BS: i eoaststesteee|ayenterere nes 
1450-14990 5.40. 6 15 LOSL 83.1 
4, 500-1,549).00.. 66 13 4D |b srnscaurevagsrece levers va oiare React 
DSS OK 1 5599) sees y ere 5 LS. Vacca oleae ae meee 
V,G00=171649) Se. ci. 17 Des Wisnrecaiss' lamas 
LV O50—1 699 aces ac 7 i eal Meer eats Gee on sono. 
LOOT T49 wesicene 10 22 8.9 92.0 
DF (SON LOO a mercer. 4 SS (CRS aca ery ik oh cco 
1,800-1,899......5 8 Sl RS cet cs ois val ove spear meevele 
1,900-1,949....... 8 oH eee Aeeeey in Ber srS ao 
VT 9O50=1 7999 esc ul 7 4.0 97.3 
2), 000=2)) 049). vais as 5 BEE AO, cocsiets willarnret eee 
2050-2099... 0.5 2 1S, A evaetjonciishs ltsnsnee eR teeerne 
2, 100-2: 140.0. ae es 4 2) nw todn onl Soe e re 
2), 15 0=2 199 5 65, cc we 1 je es IES ten a 
2) DOO 24 Ol aeiiie ars 1 1 S70) 98.7 
2), 300=2', B49) 5c ciee 3 S Uy aden GR etc ela 
2,400-2,499....... 3 3 0.5 99.2 
2,600-2,649....... 11 PED pees Ararat lara Se beset," 
2,650-2,699....... 1 Ly Sake cchitpeacene 
2, 70082), 749). cen we 2 Done iicinae Wonteee derctets 
2,900-2,949....... 1 1 0.4 96.6 
3,100-3,149....... 1 1 O30) i akeaireateenets 
3,200-3,249....... 3 B.lithccsineiee askene tl ave oro etteke 
$j 500=3)\5A9\. wii» 1 DS Ts eon helo ones tear eeete 
3, 100=3,, 749). 0s 1 1 ee 100.0 
OPEN; ceauvrncegneiv 238 1,400 63.9 
INOITEDOTE 6 vnc su ue 135 784 36.1 
OitransmersGiete eters 1,156.80] 620.95} 934.52] 735.33] 723.44) 773.85 
IMO og \hateiimaearte Sats 1,414.28) 732.80/1,178.12] 844.38] 854.41] 947.02 
Mac atone ura eran ture mime 1,732.50} 902.35)1,520.84}| 971.52/1,042.76|1, 287.04 
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TABLE 87 
Salaries for Next Year (1922-23) of Summer Session Students. 


Salaries XIX 


Hess Phan Seu eterna tc acc etal: yeas cictiliome mone LO) By ccterena cic 10 
$ 250-$ 299....... Ra Eiseescy Seal leoeanetin tae 1ST eh 15 
300— 349....0... U8 ie sce meena ey caeecnecee Bes a epee 2 
Ba0— 390s clas. Le Ira oe esmerae koh, lectae eee ors | da ite ela ers te 0 
ANG BAG yale. i eal [Scie cman (Cee emesis Levees ak tts 1 2 
450—  499....... 0 SO Paice .cr8 0, ote cette eters 2 5 
BOG SAG eee 0 re! Wie, See it ul 4 9 
sou SOO. 22... 0 fb OE Reet soc lech areas i 11 
O08 649... ..... 0 19 if. 5 26 51 
650= G09... 2... 1 12 il 2 19 eh) 
JOO] 749. sae 0 24 10 12 49 95 
T50= 799. onan 0 13 S] 10 ity 4 
800— 849....... 5 25 ii 24 52 ils} 
850— 899....... a 12 1 Di 19 38 
900—  949....... 3 28 45 16 EVE 149 
O50=" 999 woe ce 3 3 8 6 13 11 41 
1,000-1,049....... 14 2 16 8 D5 67 
1,050—-1,099 7 3 9 8 5 32) 
1,100-1,149.. s 4 29 12 4 54 
1,150-1,199 4 3 14 1 5 2 
LN eZ. |: 13 7 28 4 17 69 
DEE KOON Bc anal diortie ora ove 1 11 4 5 Dili 
1,300-1,349....... 15 1 12 3 9 40 
i SA ee! a 8 0 Cie Mohan avers 4 25 
1, 400-1 , 449 0c... 23 1 16 1 3 44 
1,450-1,499....... 2 1 0 il Suyecstevaie 2 11 
ei see 11 0 17 1 8 37 
ToS 50-10 S99. rae sa tie 6 1 Ee (ee eas 2 14 
1,600-1,649....... 19 0 U2 Where eookohere Bi Aye) 
1,650-1,699..,.... 11 1 Te seats. 1 20 
1, 700-1, 749. a 9 0 11 2 1 23 
1,800-1,849....... 5 0 17, 1 4 Py 
1,850—-1,899....... Ze Napcratco te On bse cc biases oan 8 
1,900-1,949....... 8 0 Sie ba nerets or 0 16 
ASS fo 1 2 i He) (PP eee Bee Wc eh eu sia ella atate inane 5 
2,000-2,099....... yn ote Ee Pee: Cel Cpr ae Lt 
2 MOG Z 190 es at Ce a eee iere OM |iNae een eakny, 10 10 
Zp 2O0—2, PAG. cee GO Vides as ae AMR Bete seca ied Ieiea er anicne 8 
Fi 250=2 299. vase. oe Tal F ecrcre ree SP NW atcava aetnes ate etree ee ) 
? es | aes te Be Waveyels iexaness bE Reermcres Sneeae tc 5 
2,400—2,499....... Sip ohaat: LT) A aeerdinaranil ised cryereherr 4 
2 (650-2 G99), oc os 4 1 6 ricaires 3 8 
BIRD TOO, ois wt ate AD Nierctsycnsiacen Ue ilesragesverere 3 8 
3,000 and over..... BAT Nespas: avanti EN Fait dare tiene tot 12 
BO e AL Se -searere note 230 178 338 157 369 1,265 57.9 2,184.0 
ING: PEO... 6 nécle cece 143 133 162 343 131 919 thea aes rats vanenos 
$ $ $ $ $ 
veteran cape stax teat asetie 1,240.38] 705.20)1,028.90} 717.70) 733.93] 816.92 
IMGs csaxcuctecrue al eeere tare 1,531.82] 820.00}1,243.75| 844.79] 857.21/1,010.08 


(ORES UDR Oe GaP eauEt 1,815.00) 931.25]1,597.50| 985.84/1,023.63/1,509.12 
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TABLE 88 


Showing Extent of Financial Aid to Summer Session Students in Meeting 


Sununer School Expenses. 


XIX XXVIII XXIX XXXIX XLIII Total 
Cases] % |Cases| % |Cases} % |Cases| % |Cases| % No. % 
Addis a icnrhacdncare 14 358 15 4.8 32 6.4 1 01.2 12 2.4 74 3.4 
INO BIE. odican os 173 | 46.4 | 1606] 53.4 | 228 | 45.6 | 223 | 44.6 | 222 | 44.4 11,012 | 46.3 
No report...... 186 | 49.8 | 130 | 44.8 } 240 | 48.0) 276 || 55.2 | 266 | 53.2 |1,098 | 50:3 
Totally. <2 373 {100.0 | 311 |100.0 | 506 |100.0 | 500 |100.0 | 500 {100.0 |2,184 |100.0 


Only 3.4% of summer students report any financial aid on expenses from any public agency, 
ranging from $22.50 to $100.00. 


TABLE 89 


Distribution of Students and Institutions According to Expense of Summer 


Session Attendance. 


Expenses 


Total 


Total 
XIX | XXVIII} XXIX | XXXIX| XLIII 
No. | % | cum. % 
2 4 2 72 21 101 4.64 4.6 
32 66 9 71 18 196 9.0 13.6 
38 184 28 258 115 623 Rena 42.1 
82 40 53 69 179 423 19.4 6i.5 
177 12 2: 18 81 360 16.5 78.0 
27 1 70 1 24 123 Se 6 13.6 
11 1 72 3 20 107 4.9 88.5 
0 0 61 0 15 76 Sie) 92.0 
2 0 97 1 9 109 50 97.0 
0 0 12 Siinrarotert aoe 4 16 0.7 97.7 
0 0 eamiliinrceetoiracters | cues eres 5 0.2 97.9 
0 0 2 TF likrewusnrare = 0.1 98.0 
Sy 308 483 494 486 2,142 OS TUT etcetera 
2 3 17 6 14 42 2.0 100.0 
$ 81.25 |$ 50.95 |$109,986/$ 43.125|$ 67.955/$ 59.575 
104.378} 61.412] 152.602] 60.078] 87.430} 83.925 
116.031] 71.875] 198.050} 72.045] 109.722] 118.30 
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TABLE 90 


Showing Length of Terms Attended by Summer Session Students at the Five 
Institutions, and the Frequencies of Such Attendance. 
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Total 
Weeks XIX | XXVIII] XXIX | XXXIX} XLIII 

No. 7% Cum. % 

on hea RW tau emiatc ol 5 1 0 0 0 6 0.3 WES) 

Me Sia aisree tra tiaras tate 2 5 0 0 0 a 0.3 0.6 

Shs entigtin cha AN Sc dirh int alec 0 a 179 2 2 186 8.5 9.1 

Ri ras cia raleinla fam live ace 314 286 3 463 410 1,476 67.5 76.6 

© etry Ree i rte 0 0 4 OA enters res: 4 On: 26.8 

Mae ais Se td sateen 0 0 1 0 1 2, O.4 76.9 
Ree aierc Aree. Sane 0 0 0 Ow I kvattecnetens 0 OF OP [ae raenctts 

BO Ficitihen sud oasaiwales 0 0 287 0 10 297 13.6 90.5 
LE eee Steen = ale nem 0 0 0 (Oe ot erence toe OP ieeiare were! (Grams wictar 

BO dose en Sage 3) oe se 0 0 0 0 48 48 DS) 92.8 

MG re PER. CT eary epee 0 0 0 0 4 4 0.2 93.0 
AE GSARR eit acaroretcie 321 295 474 465 475 2,030 CET Oem as gacis 

INO TOUR asa tte pare «01s 52 16 26 aH) 25 154 v0 100.0 


Weeks attended at each Institution 


TABLE 91 
Number of Children in the Families from which Summer Session Students Come. 
Children | xXIxX | XXVIII | XXIX | XXXIX | XLII | Total 
extern mre ttre iie in Rae oaaye © 48 5 26 15 29 123 
Pal ee are wi dtat ss dialtdia coe 70 17 52 32 59 230 


Children 

in family 
es ROR CREED OL AE NCTM BBY) 
Leones RAT CIES 5.38 
(Med ee euaete csi calessiate 3.83 


Children 


Children | Children | Children Children 
od 4.46 Ons 3.56 
6.71 8.55 6.64 33 
4.98 6.45 4.86 5.02 
5.10 


ies) 
ice) 
OV 
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TABLE 92 


Showing Frequency of Fathers of Summer Session Students Living, When 
Latter Began to Teach. 


XIX XXVIII XXIX XXXIX XLII Total 
No. % No. | % No. % No % No % No % 
Doivineapare ten 210 '72.0" 236) 1 70,0 SSO fo. 00 4410 8804 3oul src0 | 763 81.0 
Not living...... 89 | 24.0 Coe | alee) 82 16.0 D4) LENO 50 | 10.0 342 | 16.0 
INO report... .2.... 14 4.0 8 320) 39 8.0 5 1.0 14 3.0 79 3.0 
STOtal rence 373 }100.0 | 311 {100.0 | 500 /100.0 | 500 |100.0 | 500 |100.0 |2,184 |100.0 


Disregarding the ‘‘No report"’ the ratio of the frequencies of: 
Fathers living :. those not living = 83.5% : 16.5% 
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TABLE 93 
Distribution of Students by Parental Occupation 
Vocations | Fr. % Vocations | Fr. | % 
Mie P Che rer Site cnste wratorkvaissercers. sane 980 44.9 2. Public service— 
INSSESSOL cain erie Fi 
Do WECRE SHOP REF SS ree ee ea So tbe) CoRomceln atin cette 1 
City business mgrs... 8 
3. Manufacturing and mechan- Game wardens....... y 
tcal industries— Member Congress.... 1 
Bakersoy oa. sare ts, sci 1 Magistratet.s....2... 1 
Blacksmithsec.ci casi 12 Mail carriers......... 13 
Bookbinders......... i Postmastersecnee tne 4 
Brand inspectors...... 5 Policemen... ass 02 2 
Brick MASOODS... ... 64s: 3 — 33 5 
Boiler-makers........ 3 
Bridge-builders....... 1 7. Professional service— 
IBUEGHEES cao cis eisai 2 Architects 
Cabinet-makers...... 4 Chemist 40.5 
Warnenteras 2 205. 39 Civil engineers. . 
Cigar-makers ; ce Dentistst+s-r eee 
Contractor. o55.45..-517 Editors. ceepcr eee 
Hector... ea S AW CL Skr.rcrcseueomere 
Harness-makers...... 5 IMimiSEers:.c ements 
Lumbermen..........14 IMidsician anne een 
Machinists.........0-.. 8 Pharmacists 
Wrechanice 2. .oeiacc).: 18 Photographers........ 3 
Metal-worker........ 1 PRySiciansl seen 13 
Nianei re ao.c oaeie oe 9 ELOlessionaluge learn 2 
Paper-hangers........ 7 Teachers eases ose 14 
Piano repairer........ 1 Vetetinartint a0 cce 1 
Pharihersigsiee 9 oe ae 4 — 99 4.5 
ReEpanmen. ccc snc. a 
map weater.ic 5. et 8. Domestic and Personal 
mphoemaker. 5.6.60. -> 1 Service— 
PERELLOER I oats, oe ao ane 3 Barbetsn. mitecct ck 2 
Upholsterer.......... 1 Waundrymeny ns... 2 
Well drillers......... 2 Eotellists anette 2 
Wheelwrights........ 3 Janitors. once 2 
— 175 8.0 Restauranteur........ 1 
— 9 0.4 
4. Transportation— 
Expressmman...o3..... 1 9. Clerical— 
Locomotive engineers .37 Bookkeepers......... 9 9 0.4 
TRARAHCTIVET. | ooops sis 1 
FREAGISEOTA Msn trea) A ans 7 10. Miscellaneous— 
ae 46 Dit Retited..n.covapmesaciac 2h 
Day laborers... 320. 53 
5. Trade— HOrEMene manic 16 
AUCHONECTS ois :ee 2 aa: 2 Commissioners....... 8 
Anto dealer. . occ. a0. 1 Watchmen® iaeas snes 1 
Baner esis foie citer A diate» 15 Steward saree amon 1 
Cotton buyers........ 2 Union organizer...... dd 107 4.9 
Fuel delete. casssn.s. 2 = 
Colporteurs... dscns: 2 
Garage owners....... 12 LUANG TeDOLt sate miee cteee 518 23.6 
Fee dealets. i sade ene. 5 
Insurance agents..... 10 
Merchants’ co. 20 we ac 77 
Monument dealer..... 1 
Meter inspector...... Gi 
News agents......... 2 
Realestate. a ncn ene 12 
Store Clerks. <5, cies. r01s 22 
Salesmieny a. csjacis alsa 11 
Wndertaker assy. 26, ccers 1 
—— 178 8.2 


The above are to each other as follows: 
1:2:3:4:5:6:7:8:9 = 44.9:1.5:8.0:2.1:8.2:1.5:4.5:0.4:0.4. 
(When groups 10 and 11 are omitted) = 62.8:2.1:11.2:3.0:11.5:2.1:6.3:0.5:0.5. 
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TABLE 94 


Proportion of Summer Session Students Who Are Helping Support One or 
More Dependents. 


XIX XXVIII XXIX XXXIX oS i Total 
No. % No. % No. | % No. % No. | % No. % 
No report....... 70 | 18.8 94 | 30.2 99 | 19.8 74 | 14.8 | 123. | 24.6 460 | 21.1 
INGOs istinroce aires WSi7 42) OOS 8 236.) 47.2) |) 299 S928" | 259) | Si28 |f050) | 4arn 
MWiGGh. Gaia Gha-sce nti a 146)! SOL 198° 3820 | 165 |) S320) S27 |) 25.4) 218) 23.6 674 | 30.8 
Totals srs 373 {100.0 | 311 {100.0 | 500 {100.0 | 500 |100.0 | 500 100.0 |2,184 |100.0 
No = yes = 48:19) = 3058% = 60/969 = 39.04%. 


TABLE 95 


Frequency of Summer Session Students Paying Board or Living at Home 
During Summer Session. 


2 Oe XXVIII XXIX XXXIX XLIII Total 
No. | % No. % No. | % No. % No. % No. % 

No-report. 3.0.05 oh 8.8 30 9.6 44 8.8 @ | 15.0 | 2480)-43.6 400 | 18.3 

Pay board... 183 | 49,1 | 228 | 73.3 | 383 76.6 | 346 | 69.2 | 254 | 50.8 |1,394 | 63.8 

Live at home....| 157 | 42.1 Sse 1.0) 73 | 14.6 7} 15.8 28 SO) 390 | 17.9 
TORAL SS 2 ov 373 |100.0 | 311 |100.0 | 500 |100.0 | 500 |100.0 | 500 {100.0 |2,184 |100.0 
Pay board = Liveathome = 63.8% : 17.9% = 78.1% = 21.9% 

TABLE 96 
Summer Session Students Supported in Summer Session by Their Own Earnings. 
| xXIX XXVIII XXIX XXXIX XLII Total 
| No % No. % No. % No. 0 No. % No. % 
Gy f 
From teaching. .| 269 | 72.1 229 | 23.6 | 343 | 68.6 | 280 | 56.0 | 344 | 68.8 465 | 67.1 
(2) 
From other work| 26 Hf Ao) 0 0.0 32 6.4 21 4.2 59 | 11.8 138 6.3 
(3) 

Not thus sup- 

WOrted ie. suanren So: | 15.5 59 | 19.0 68) 13.6 |) 1U5 123.0 55:1 12.0 305) |) 10.8 
(4) 

No report....... 20 5.4 23 7.4 Se toe 84 | 16.8 42 8.4 226.) 1003 
Total. oc 373 {100.0 | 311 {100.0 | 500 {100.0 | 500 |100.0 | 500 |100.0.)2,184 |100.0 
Disregarding ‘‘No report”: 

(Qe C2 SS 1S) eee rnG Ziel, Meee 16 
= 74.8% 0%) 18.2% 
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TABLE 97 


Showing Years in Which Summer Session Students in State Teachers’ 
Colleges Began to Teach. 


| XIX | XXVIII | XXIX | XXLIII | XLII | Total Cum. % 


ESO Mere rcere era sttat Pe aMatns fo rer cca x] Phe etaco sera 'tereys tf afalecanacciorwkousil lanansstetckehens « ieiflelat spare enaualts all aivcs,eetseaees 
POSTE ere voticaaete [liseos bo ate Be ad Neerorrcosernes mellieve isis eesietsiel| (sac eiseehateter it 
DSS cre ico se [Peat ertiaseis 0 Ne ie rteaac Great merctcey eh Dina 2 
SSIs cee cawieicler lee ss Sei ci 0 Gp ice Sa arcnenseen [ete Setar nce he 0 
ABRES Seeks amine [2 S psiersr asda 0 UTM rarer circa | Cie tace oie 2 
DABS ee eta cote [es crom create, © 0 OW 7 i Waaue cae 1 1 
PRS E soaks sicis sts Peers ex tate as 0 2 1 0 3 
LEST. s Soe eas 1 0 u 0 0 9 
PBS ns, Somes arate 2 0 0 1 0 es} 
SSSO Sete ewe ease 5 0 3 0 1 9 
ROO erscren ot 0 0 1 0 0 1 
POE age ocs.cie oe 1. 0 1 0 0 2 
LOOP . Ceeiphte set 1 0 5 1 1 8 
i 5 Ea alee ara 1 0 2 i 0 4 
ESO cc ctu 2 1 y) 0 0 5 
1 1s Toh eer oe ae 2 1 2 0 0 5 
NSOG. ae cee ec 4 0 1 0 0 5 
1 dy a ea 8 0 S 0 0 11 
SOG ns Aicencs 5 0 3 1 1 8 
TOOT ae ste picture 1 3 0 0 0 4 
DOUG'S Oeicite skal ens 3 1 7 0 3 14 
POC et ox 9 Z 2 0 2 15 
WOE te cota nce Z 0 2, 0 3 if 
ESOS. oases anne 1 1 6 4 if 13 
P9048. Fe cos, oo 4 2 3 1 0 10 
ODS ies eee 3 0 9 3 6 21 
ESOC eee ni ose 7 1 4 3 4 19 
ROOF oss. aes ae ij 5 4 3 5 24 
BOOS Sinise so 5 4 6 4 3 22 
TSO A terere aistn.e 2 7 9 4 4 26 
POLO A pace ne 4 4 10 3 4 25 
yA UP 6 4 5 fe) 4 We) 
BOWL ee tetce telat. © 4 5 13 3 9 34 
DOES. Senta sion tale 8 a 6 6 5 26 
BOUL Si jotcice orale 7 7 10 8 12 44 
MOUSE 2 cqste tate cies 11 7 10 22 3 53 
AOUG eosin ds ee 14 13 18 10 8 63 
PONT ia ctnatadiazosc 8 13 IL 18 15 81 
NOUS Wen anak sie > 15 20 9 35 86 
LOU or cre tiale lend 15 16 27 27 26 111 
BOO oh oraesare sate 12 16 25 31 42 126 
ODT te vere ccicle 19 14 33 55 55 176 
OZ ee xnys mite sial'sie 35 20 Adi! 76 47 209 
Incomplete. .... 126 121 140 173 165 F257. Wlectonsrueterel sie 
No: reports... ss 23 26 43 29 35 P56 We scram 
EOtAls uatare 2 373 311 500 500 500 DESAI coisa artre 
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TABLE 98a 


Showing the Estimated Income of the Familtes of the Summer Session Students 
in State Teachers’ Colleges at the Time These Students Began to Teach. 


XIX | XXVIII XXIX XXXIX XLIII Total 
Se SO OLOrMeSS ei yaysccaseties 26 33 39 28 24 159 
SOM tonic, OOO teenies 61 54 64 60 56 295 
LOO LCON iy S OO Necaeatteni rt 37 De 65 65 48 237 
EON Go AOU S 5 coma ne 43 24 46 50 46 209 
2 OOM TON HO OO! re eueane:saere 17 9 41 42 40 149 
2eSOUO SOOO meniae nites 12 11 23 15 29 90 
3,001 to wien Hoo Haro nent 8 # 11 13 10 44 
SOL to 4 NO00K Sets cce cone sc 6 2 iil US} 16 48 
Over $4, OOO SRA ieee Neen 14 if ily 12 31 81 
Imcompletenn.-ctciedewintius 126 121 140 173 165 725 
INOUreDOrttig seas oathnak ne 23 26 43 29 35 156 
AR@talle as cavern eastern 373 Sid 500 500 500 2,184 

Hirst quantiles ncn ce eee $ 799 

Median asaacertenhiosia sum 1,437 

Dhird’ quartile oe occ. 2,289 

TABLE 98b 


Estimated Incomes of the Families of Fathers of Summer Session Students at 
Time the Latter Began to Teach, Corrected by Use of Index 
Numbers, Shown in Table 100. 


Incomes: Fr, 
$ a OP MESS veuaetade st tvs GMN Ol Bopha chroretcere esc ee eae ae 144 ) 
POCO O Ole Mom. acon toledo tiaras tele" res er ete ane Me ee ZA 3} 
A 301 Tow We SOO ret cic tie evetctey even Gites eae, ors RR ne eee 281 ) 
1/501 TO, 2D OO OIE ae sirctisyatahes sets valsnidiaas cautean ean eel cor RCI ne eae 144 ) 
DHOOL GOs 2), SOO sas star ar scr staloti ere she vag oie ora ernie Gn ieren e eae 188 ) 
Zi DOM C Or cis: OOO Mes rev sneiancetln axaiat act ar araityrerchaticneresckar Tamia nC en ETE 101 ) 
SP AOOL, HOURS 5 OO Groen tatrenct astra tees eceval ci erento ae eee 84 ) 
35, DOU tan 54 OOO Mens. tikes n eeneeani resto tumeneic eee ct ee eee Sano 
A O00! 4 SOO eine hanuietcamlets ile atvio soto unre aaaiiee Cee ee eae 40 ) 
BOON EOL 5G OOO Mans texarons artis vera aileom ou nratees, ake terie OCR I he 10 ) 
Above $5, Oli cette se eRe ee Moet dng Mae ome ety CaaS 32) 
ADOLAL stayed tenn. ccctnstacs.o nagecne white Cho ae Abeer ace omeene cee 1,303 families had estimat- 


ed incomes as distributed above, if the estimated incomes were transmuted into purchasing 
value of dollars in 1922, 


—_—— 


Median Me eee ise tains ar 1,497 
Diirdeqitarttlecnnaeeeeees ue 2,475 
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TABLE 99 


Showing the Distribution of Students on Basis of Estimated Incomes of Their 
Familtes by Years in which these Students Began to Teach. 


Years in which 
they began to 
teach 


IPEniCent senisnn's3~ 


o 


Ma is oeies s. = 9 


$ S500/$ 501/$1,001/$1,501/$2 ,001/$2 ,501/$3,001)$3,501 
or to to to to to to to Over | Total | Cum. 
less |$1,000/$1,500/$2 ,000|$2 ,500/$3 ,000/$3 , 500|$4 , 000|$4 , 000 Ve 
BM se ratrayavell We pansies ail tecoee aires 
woes 1 A Wi lfereteres 
TSA (ao See etheeyeucll ieee 
SPA 1 Des aires nl petenarsie 
DN pocatsc dl ocotareree 1 
Boies 1 se ees 
Beer e lomo tert 3 nee 
3 4 1 1 
He Wee cetrac sdlaga Seeks wi neeneis aneilovarsneteteifisrs ce 
1 Doe colcile =| eiterece neal tous leicsie. = iff cite ree cote il stnasiteta: slpanns-avetened| (eianeretenie 
3 I eee il 
Bi Wernsie wv eilleieo as 1 
2 1 i A oe ree 
1 2 1 1 
2 1 Pg Va el AR esa lmao Ol l> oo. cleo lao ae alles cc ac 
4 3 2 1 
Z 2 1 1 
eee 2 Seger 2 
5 7 1 1 
6 5 Sie 4 leone ip eral erie ze) all saya Atay 
2 3 Oa eet, Wetec Sear 
5 Be Nats cectusyes|tepenesa es 
1 6 cy RE MWe etl signs aml | laeeten atatto ll tencketonsuel| tometer ers 
1 9 2 4 
5 5 7 1 
4 9 1 5 
4 4 8 2 
4 8 4 4 
3 9 5 3 
10 Gr le nes 1 
4 6 8 2 
4 5 3 6 
7 10 6 8 
5 16 9 8 
9 18 12 11 
5 23 16 9 
3 19 22 14 
5 25 17 30 
7 19 22 22 
16 21 38 PG 
11 35 27 35 
150 295 237 209 
Sie | 2256, |) das2) Owe a 6.9 3.4 Stag (EPH Vp cerca lice cars 
Tes (Poa Sees WSs 7 Ono: NeSOnd | 0c | OS 28. LOO ROR Aiea chamcurte 


For income of family at time said students began to teach: 
First quartile, $799; median, $1,437; third quartile, $2,289. 
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Dun 
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TABLE 100 
Index Numbers. 
U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 
1 4 
Dun’s Brad- 
Whole- | street's 
Years sale Whole- 2 3 
Price sale 
Tndex Price Retail | Whole- 
Num- Staple Food sale 
bers Products| Costs Prices 
Com- 
modities 
WSSU anc QTD | Sores terada | eeatenerenatecel| aaasteunmticle 
dSS2 eae DPS IIky Mewaraceretel [teens ore tee Fe |icgatenstin ees 
USSSieeanes LOT litecrecnme rei seein ent cee ee 
1884. ...... LOO Sts eae aaron ce lla eearetons 
U8 8Sincrue ante Ot | aeyoreta call ectaccmtcredl caste ctor: 
U886.0 bcc. ASO A ee neeece sen onl eetueh aaetecd cued eer enam peer 
L8Siinimei. OPE hy See Sapte racncll oyeies ater ctr eee ieee ee 
US88io mea OO MS Neste tervaccd||ainmivedy elllck meee net 
LSSO ene DO 8 arc sess eresouveeeg aul egenseesrerers 
1 SOON iene 92 81 
LS OM ee sieve 96 80 
18909 R oe ens 90 75 
S893 arn 91 Ul 
160455 nna 83 69 
1805): take. 82 70 
1896.5 Shanes 74 67 
18076 er Pan 1 67 
WB08 Sees 78 70 
1899; en cabon 85 15 
L900) tarot 91 81 
190 1 92 79 
0 102 84 
1903s Seater 99 86 
1904. woieons 97 86 
LOOS Shaina 98 86 
1906.5. A uae 105 89 
UOO Teen 114 94 
19085 menue 108 90 
INTO, opera ley as 119 97 
LOVORE Savas 119 101 
TOUTS, oreical 118 93 
1h I ee A 122 99 
LOU roca 116 100 
OM ee 120 98 
WOODS: ee eae 125 101 
UOLGs tore 145 127 
VOUT ane rae 212 Ay a 
Oh Se 233 194 
TOUOT FS riven 234 206 
LO ZO: wmanarane 260 188 203 276 
ODT. ae aren 160 114 153 147 
1922 174 121 142 149 


Making year 
1 


to 


1922 equal 
00 


U. S. Bureau 
Labor Statistics | Average 
1922 
Brad- 
street ~ 
Raa | “Ee 
food prices 
prices coun 
Nar anectnal| svat arava alltel eragesaeioe 64 
Sceevenauay ye Wein susbateieralller s.easel ore an 
Neyo Cael = See aehants Pare sonra 61 
seraiaide euc'| wis dive ete hs eaanaoene 57 
wirefeifahiontlcy eifts wicvaeay ante: ia atehsvavehaie 52 
sarge a atsisi| i iansaecw ate-si| Si Sys $1 
sasitMen citer el aa eteteetenatat| felearatrens 54 
ad egenehan ieiiciltaneiepeteeneoeilts ore terciaeene 55 
MarSeeatcie al [bvakatorare oral ltrs Rte 52 
Matern axatent 49 54 52 
aeetteh teare ist 50 54 ao 
65 49 50 52 
62 50 52 $4 
55 48 46 49 
aS 47 47 48 
49 46 45 46 
50 46 45 46 
55 A7 47 48 
60 48 50 Sy 
65 49 54 Le) 
63 51 Sa 56 
65 53 56 58 
65 $3 58 58 
65 54 58 58 
67 54 58 59 
69 56 59 61 
74 58 63 65 
66 59 60 61 
70 63 65 66 
74 65 68 69 
12 65 62 68 
76 69 66 70 
76 70 67 70 
74 73 66 70 
81 71 68 75 
98 80 85 86 
129 103 122 119 
155 118 130 144 
155 a Bey 138 139 
iS 143 152 150 
94 108 99 98 
100 100 100 100 


Commodity Prices, from Dun’s Review, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1923, p. 3. 


R. G. Dun’s Wholsesale Price Index Numbers, World Almanac, 1923, p. 121. 
(22 foods). 


il 
is 
2. Retail Costs of Food, U. S. Bur. of Lab. Stat., Bulletin No. 334, Dp. 47. 
3 


Wholesale Prices of Commodities, U. S. Bur. of Lab. Statistics, Bul. 335, p. 9. 


1922; 394, 1890). 
4, Bradstreet’s, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1923, p. 795. 


(808 articles, 
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TABLE 101 


Relations of the Summer Session (1922) to the Regular Session (1922-23), 
except in items 7 and 8. 


Total Mean 
No. of Percent- 
Items colleges age of 
involved| Reg. Sum. Reg. Sum. | identity 
ses. ses. ses. ses. 
(DiS Board of Controls... 6. sao seem GO lercta ea cavelai] seeracsrecacsiall crates Gaston lleva hcectarrate 98.5 
(2) Chief source of support............ GOs See ere | eet copes | Omaeptercins 87.5 
(3) Regular session teaching staff 
(a) employed 12 months........... GAT a Glee Stee eaeucrell aterarereceiors SOF Go Nos ears caval) eveneetayonetene 
(b) teaching in summer............ GEA Fllycetascoendll tomoarelocd) | katona. TSO Gow aneceete 
(3c) Summer session teachers imported 
POR MATRINOT 6. clam Hansa ase eyes ess bates COP MES aa reoerend| lato sol oon one LADIES Gg ocie oe 
(4) Percent of courses carrying credit 
(a) toward diplomas...regular..... O50 Me spevewtoce oll eterars, sient OAD Oey le cette meus ll anarenereneters 
.summer.... GS > We iiee tironline setearerliverane ee SIRO A Iowa oo06 
(b) toward degrees....summer.... Lo all (Pre ees Grad ctcnette SQ UOG Mcas cccevoe ni havens ere 
Sreswlata. wae BGie [svecns SaGeelllleyaee thers oro liciis terete <6 Ue Ga leo obode> 
(4c) Regular session courses available in 
SUININET 5: vieloatee'« dicen sine ue nae BOT we lea. cyetets aa cil seske boars eater smetetn 82/57: Yoy lcaneuererereus 
(5) Semester hours earnable 
(a) in 36 weeks, regular session... . . 63 2, SOO! Nk eveks, 2 sont Od. Bi ES: ste ers scars Neoeioteetne 
(b) in summer— 
CD Weekes, fois creak piles Bec,a0 oe G3 lesen ants BSBeliecrere exes 
(2) semester hours............ sine Ul aeaanod (YAU Ei mde oesionn 
(5c) Hours carried by teachers.......... BOM ccerete rare acl] (cheuseniaisiera i Ge2.7 
(Sd) No. of minutes in class periods 
(ay Regular session: 6. 05.6660 nab ores 65 Bi GOS: metas nies 5 evi 
GS SGRIMOE, oc) devote Bie ajo ene ono GE © | |(Rereseno oteboee Mrs poke6 
(Se) Strictness of requirements for prep- 
GAC G a a tne passa boca on Falta yee ers Oe Veter read eas Aaceact all Ii Mhhor ses Meruncere neat 
CE A cikbORS v6 tiNera. ne ascvors eecdtciond wivoteiats GG ew Witenes tS} all I te ence 
Gi TRE ONLERICET sew crete oro ade in 4 a ever sevens 63 56,289: | fl, 22 893 
(a) Increase of summer over regular 
SCORLOR A elas cies fay laste stein, woe aie (SE Mea 5 HAE BSS Taree 
By)! PHCLEABE ATs a eratsraroledts pearere ores 6S ma eerie SOA nn denies 
(7) Students continuing 
(ay 1929-2 to Sstimaner.46 66.4) c0is ma 57 OM ee svat slldltuaatetecaye 26.2% 
(b) Summer to 1922-25555 aca eu Bie me lives SRE obey alld eal eateene| i siasee anaes 
(8) Graduates 
(a) 2-year-curricultim..... . 2 6c..20 58 6,294 2,635 |108.5 
(b) 3-year-curriculum............. 14 174 142715125 
(c) 4-year-curriculum............. 44 1,184 429 | 26.7 
(d) 5-year-curriculum............. 4 1 gah Ir soe cereeey | erg tir teeh Ies atari th ielieer Nano 
Tey ROGAN fi eianver ave a seuritoet ss, ne0ev ESS flare a, oe 7,663 ree OON teeters al lvqaeararcennatei| tora ohanatsneca 
(f) Percentage summer is of regular 
SERLG TING cen ie tetas cote eet ae ll aetoere scantieull abies out siconc ZN GRA gin: co.chall orc enon Oral (ero BCL O 


a nee LUE UUEIEnEE Ean EEEEEEEEEE ESSERE 


Date Due 
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